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Preface 


The purpose of this book is twofold. It has the practical intention of 
helping to improve understanding of what administration is and how 
it can become more effective under the conditions and challenges of 
American life. It is thus addressed to practitioners and students of 
practice in that far-flung field of human activity which guides the la- 
bors of millions in organized relations of a corporate or institutional 
character. 

I am deeply sympathetic with the many able men who have direc- 
tive responsibility over the corporate agencies in our troubled day. 
Their problems are greater than many of them realize. And just be- 
cause this is so, the duty of comprehending the deeper meaning of 
their responsibility is to an important degree an obligation upon us all. 
For we all wander in a glittering chromium universe of technological 
achievement and material profusion—actual and potential—and are 
puzzled as to where the road leads for the happiness of the human 
soul. 

The task of administration today is thus a significant and fascinat- 
ing career, to be defined and to be supplied with techniques. But this 
significance derives, beyond the realm of immediate operation, from 
the fact that the following questions are today being widely asked: 

Are big organizations or growing personalities what our society is 
after? 

Can both exist together? 

And if so, how? 

It is such questions which suggest the second purpose of this book. 
Ours is a society of conflicting group interests, of struggle for gain and 
place, for size and power. Man’s organized relation to man presents 
grave tensions which we at long last realize cannot be resolved by re- 
sort to tricks, trucklings, tinkerings or temporizings. 
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Rather, the time has come to speak out as clearly and vigorously as 
possible. In this hour of the world’s travail, those who administer 
must assume a new solicitude as to how individual personalities can 
become enriched as they are necessarily immersed in corporate affairs. 

This book is thus a study of how we can together validate and ful- 
fill democratic living in a technological society, and do so in ways 
that give the lie to those ideological notions of “democracy” which run so 
contrary to our own. I am concerned with the promise of American 
life faced with organizational and technical complexities and contra- 
dictions. 

A few signposts are hopefully to be found here. Light is thrown 
on why, although we thrive, we have lost a sense of the lust for life, 
why we luxuriate in a rising standard of living, yet acknowledge in 
quiet moments that life does not yield the power and the glory of in- 
ner confidence, zest, and sense of significance for which we yearn. 

Somehow the ways of fellowship and of creative individuality seem 
obscured or absent. Administration in its social role will, therefore, 
have to have much to say about the new place of fellowship in the 
productive life of our institutions, and in the creative growth of each 
individual soul. 

If the Western world can be persuaded to take to mind and heart 
something of the outlook and method here humbly presented in the 
frame of reference of the function of administration, it is my convic- 
tion that its place in the sun, spiritually no less than materially, can 
be confidently assured. 

My indebtedness to other thinkers is too great to allow of explicit 
or adequate expressions of gratitude. The footnotes indicate only a 
small fraction of this debt. To my students over the years is owed a 
recognition for their help in stimulating and clarifying ideas. 

Finally, I am profoundly grateful to those colleagues who have 
labored so conscientiously over the production of the manuscript and 
over its textual revision. 
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Foreword 


by Lawrence A, APPLEY 


President, American Management Association 


By comparison with future historians, men of today are quite helpless 
in trying to comprehend and evaluate the trends of the present. The 
past seems long, but the past is the unknowable turned into reality, 
How short it is in relation to the unknown and immeasurable future 
spinning out before us! Because of this, man, the great discoverer, is 
notoriously weak in evaluating what he sees. 

Man is the creating animal. He makes his tools and with the tools 
satisfies his wants, but he makes more than he uses and much of what 
he makes he cannot see. Frequently, this last is the legacy that be- 
longs to the future. That which with childish sightlessness he passes 
by, the future recognizes as his great contribution to progress. 

Men band together to attain certain objectives that can be more 
completely realized through group effort. During the centuries in 
which man, in concert with his fellows, has attempted accomplish- 
ments of increasing greatness, he has, at the same time, been perfect- 
ing a kind of special leadership that is known as management. He has 
not reached perfection in this art of group direction, but generations 
of men have consistently, and, in great measure unknowingly, con- 
tributed to the knowledge that exists today concerning this art. 

The fascinating intellectual adventure which this book by Ordway 
Tead represents is an inquiry into these achievements which we under- 
stand today as management. It is especially noteworthy because it was 
only yesterday that there existed the widely held notion that shrewd 
manipulation of property and the exploitation of people for selfish 
gain were the accomplishments on which business success rested. In 
many quarters this belief still persists, for men are characteristically 
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slow to appreciate the changes that are most easily observable and 
closest to hand. The facts that the historian will appreciate are likely 
to be that it was in our day that the art of administration and man- 
agement received their earliest formal recognition. 

We, the contemporaries of the age, are coming to realize that man- 
agement is a career and that its effective exercise is based upon the 
understanding of human motivations, sensitivity to the means of secur- 
ing human responses, and skill in supplying human satisfactions. For 
those who still cling to the outdated belief in progress through exploita- 
tion, the verdict has been written. The evolution of social progress 
makes them anachronisms in our day. Sound leadership is now plainly 
dependent upon statesmanship—a statesmanship which in its highest 
sense is a standard for measuring the conduct of those who have 
responsibility for the activities of other people. 

The extent to which management philosophies, policies, and prac- 
tices take into account the inherent values, dignity, and aspirations 
of human beings has now become the greatest single factor in com- 
petitive survival. To attain constantly higher and higher production 
makes the modern executive’s job that of effectively coordinating 
facilities, machines, and people. People become more and more pro- 
ductive in a group situation when there is ample opportunity for in- 
dividual expression and development. 

All this means that today’s administrator has a far more difficult 
task than his predecessor, as many of the living survivors of an earlier 
industrial generation readily admit. It is equally true, however, that 
few modern-day executives have had the time and opportunity to ex- 
amine their basic problem and to identify precisely its nature. Toward 
this end, The Art of Administration is a most timely contribution. It 
has the background of many years of study, experience, and thinking 
by the author. It is supported by the reliability of many of his previous 
works on this subject, which are established and recognized contri- 
butions to management literature. 

Mastery of the art of administration requires: comprehension of 
the forces at work; understanding of the exact nature of the responsi- 
bility; deep convictions supported by well-thought-out philosophies; 
competence; and skill. There are many volumes of written material 
that contribute helpfully toward these ends. We are not all fortunate 
enough to have the time to study, analyze, and digest all of this. But 
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here between the covers of one book are reliable analyses of basic 
human forces, clear-cut statements of administrative responsibilities, 
sound management philosophy, plus suggestions on how to increase 
executive competence and skill. 

Dr. Tead enjoys an unqualified reputation for success as an ad- 
ministrator of great responsibilities. He has attained unusual respect 
for the way he searches out answers to extremely complex problems. 
He has rendered a great service to administration everywhere by tak- 
ing the time to make all this available to those who care to benefit by 
it 

The Art of Administration explains democracy and presents the 
challenge of making it work in a technological society. It makes the 
fulfillment of individuals as worthy ends in themselves a sacred trust 
and establishes that “self-respecting, self-propelling, self-maturing in- 
dividuals are those who make the most productive workers.” All this 
is firmly set on the foundation that “fulfillment of individuals in any 
human sense requires that persons have to recognize obligations and 
responsibilities in whatever areas of living they are immersed.” It 
makes democracy a way of life in which people “can best be brought 
to and held to productive and amicable collaboration.” 

Let me bring, by way of illustration, a few of the ideas of the author 
together in brief form. We find that while executive direction must at 
all times be unitary, vigorous, and firm, we cannot separate the func- 
tional aims of administrators from democratic aims. Organizations exist 
to get something done, and common effort is the result of common in- 
tention. High quality, high-level workmanship, is the normal desire 
of normal people, and all people are seeking continually for a sense 
of worthwhileness. There must be sufficient freedom for personal 
initiative and sharing in the results of such initiative. 

Organizational and technical complexities and contradictions, physi- 
cal intensification of human relations, divergent and conflicting group 
interests, national and international emergencies, all create an in- 
creasingly difficult environment in which today’s administrator has to 
function. The mass production process and the growth of industrial 
society have made great contributions to our physical standard of ex- 
istence, but they have created problems of human existence that were 
never dreamed of thirty or forty years ago. We must learn how to live 
fully in the midst of these problems; we may not assume that we have 
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been conquered by them and therefore that we must destroy their 
causes. 

After reading, studying, and digesting The Art of Administration 
one sees the soundness and wisdom of the author when he says that 
“to be a wholesome, stable executive, one has to be a wholesome per- 
sonality.” To comprehend and believe what is contained within these 
pages, to govern our activities by similar philosophy, and to attempt to 
put into practice some of the principles suggested, would contribute 
much to the development of wholesome personalities. 

It is a great privilege to have this opportunity to acknowledge per- 
sonally my deep appreciation to Ordway Tead for the constructive 
influence which he has had upon my own thinking and activities over 
the past quarter of a century. An important step is made in the life and 
thinking of any executive when he shares with Dr. Tead the deep con- 
viction that “to lay it down as an unassailable dogma that considera- 
tions of profit-making constitute the all-controlling and simon-pure 
aim of administration is just not the truth.” 


THE CHALLENGE 


“No intelligent man believes that technical difficulties 
are insurmountable—and least of all in a country of 
great natural wealth, a high level of administrative 
and technological intelligence, and large resources of 
skilled labor. If the people of such a country were de- 
termined to hammer out a political and industrial and 
economic order in which individual men—all men as 
individuals—should be capable of living and working 
in dignity and freedom and self-respect with an ade- 
quate opportunity for the realization of their full po- 
tentialities as human beings, the thing could be done.” * 


1 From “The Conquest of America” by Archibald MacLeish, 
Atlantic Monthly, August, 1949. 
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Among the works of man, which human life is rightly employed in per- 
fecting and beautifying, the first in importance is surely man himself... . 

Human nature is not a machine to be built after a model, and set to do 
exactly the work prescribed for it, but a tree, which requires to grow and 
develop itself on all sides, according to the tendency of the inward forces 
which make it a living thing. 

The art of management arms itself with science, and it is an important 
part of the art of management to bring about conditions, particularly in 
the handling of experts and in human relations generally, which make the 
fullest use of all that the science of management has to offer. Moreover, the 
science of management rests squarely for its successes upon the art with 
which its findings are applied.? 


Fly over New York City imaginatively in an airplane, and remove the 
roofs from successive buildings in your mind’s eye. What do you see? You 
see people, tens of thousands of them, at work. You see top executives in 
quiet offices thinking, planning, conferring, issuing orders which affect 
people in distant localities where their companies have plants. You see 
boards of directors hearing reports and adopting policies which may 
mean more or less employment in Akron, Detroit, Pittsburgh. You see 
department store heads in conference with merchandise managers. You 
see office managers in insurance companies, banks, investment houses, 
wholesaling firms, facilitating the labors of many. You see huge hospitals 


1 All footnote references are to be found beginning on page 209. 
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in which doctors, nurses and auxiliary staffs are working to restore 
health, You see universities, colleges and schools in which administrators 
and teachers are providing education. You see governmental bureaus— 
Federal, state and municipal—in all of which some phase of the public 
welfare is being served. 

Everywhere there are people managing and there are people being 
managed. This is taking place in organizations, large or small, and for 
all kinds of purposes. 

If you start your day in a restaurant, the employees of an organiza- 
tion serve you. Transportation to your office by subway, bus or trolley, 
is provided by highly organized resources. If you go to an evening 
movie or play, or listen to the radio, an elaborate organization is minister- 
ing to you. 

We in America live and move and have our being—a vast segment 
of us—in, and through, and with, the benefit of organizations of people. 
For New York City is only a larger sample of scores of other places 
where if we raised the roof we would see the same thing. 

Relatively, this is a new situation, both in the number and in the 
size of the organizations in operation. Anything like this was unknown 
two hundred years ago. And if, historically, we wanted to look at human 
associations which brought large numbers of people into action to- 
gether, we would have to observe military bodies or the church, al- 
though armies were only sporadically assembled and the clerical officers 
of the church were geographically scattered. Nevertheless, this historic 
experience is not without helpful lessons for us, many of which have 
already been incorporated into the body of accepted knowledge and 
practice we employ in other kinds of agencies. 

There is a common factor running through the activities of all organi- 
zations. And it is with this common factor and all its related require- 
ments that this book is concerned. This common factor is that people 
are closely associated together under direction to accomplish certain 
stipulated purposes. There are administrators, managers, lesser execu- 
tives, and there are those who are managed. Those who are managed 
are related to a position or job, to a group of similarly occupied workers, 
to an immediate supervisor, and to the organization as a whole. 

At first blush it might seem that this is so usual and prevalent that 
it hardly needs to be a matter of remark or concern. But my primary 
assumption is that the human relationships involved in all these organ- 
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ized dealings do not spontaneously result in harmonious or productive 
outcomes. People do not naturally and eagerly work shoulder to shoul- 
der or as between one group and another in happy ways. There are 
frictions and strains; there are misunderstandings; there is indifference 
to productive results; there is an actual sense of conflict among indi- 
viduals and groups. There is cooperation of sorts, or no productive 
outcomes would result; but it is often what someone has aptly described 
as “antagonistic cooperation.” 

Indeed, as compared with the previous modes of human activity—in 
hunting, pastoral, agricultural, or handicraft societies—the present 
physical intensification of human relations and their pervasive actuality 
throughout the waking life of people have created an intensely artificial 
situation and problem. This in itself puts a tax upon the adjustive powers 
of persons which is essentially a new demand on human nature. To 
assume that these new kinds of confining and continuing relations can 
carry on without benefit of thought and planning for good and produc- 
tive results would surely be an astonishing hope. It is a hope contrary 
to the facts. 

In addition to the personal adjustments required, there are the 
divergent or conflicting group relations which arise and which have 
to be taken into account, We are made dramatically aware of these on 
the occasion of strikes, lockouts, publicized limitations on output, 
“feather-bedding” or other forms of “spreading the work.” All who know 
associated action at first hand will agree that high corporate morale is 
not universal, that eager and informed cooperation is not typical, that 
corporate loyalty and “partnership” are more talked of than attained. 
(Throughout this book the word “corporate” is used to mean associated 
group action, irrespective of whether the individuals are or are not 
working under a corporate form of organization. ) 

The purpose here, therefore, is to scrutinize in some detail what we 
mean by bringing thought and planning to the attaining of good corpo- 
rate results. This activity of thinking and planning about organization 
accomplishment is an important phase of administration. 

More concretely, administration is the comprehensive effort to direct, 
guide and integrate associated human strivings which are focused 
toward some specific ends or aims. Refinements of definition may ap- 
propriately be deferred (see Chapter 7). But for immediate and approxi- 
mate purposes, administration is conceived as the necessary activities of 
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those individuals (executives) in an organization who are charged with 
ordering, forwarding and facilitating the associated efforts of a group 
of individuals brought together to realize certain defined purposes. 

Obviously, if the associated efforts are to be reasonably productive 
and harmonious, there has to be good administration. Hence, to spell 
out what is good administration, up to the present state of our knowl- 
edge, is here one of the major intentions, 

Acommon need in all organizations is that these appropriate activities 
of administration be analyzed, be understood and be applied. Our 
understanding of a general body of principles which would warrant 
the name of a science is still less than adequate. I hope to show, how- 
ever, that there may be a common body of attitudes, approaches, and 
methods of attack which can be useful, if not, indeed, essential, in many 
kinds of organizations and situations. 

Application of these points of view to specific situations surely com- 
prises an art requiring great skill, discernment and moral fortitude. 
Indeed, so pervasive in influence, so valuable, so adroitly constituted 
is this skill that it deserves to be recognized as a fine art. If work with 
paints or clay, with combinations of sounds in music, with combina- 
tions of words and ideas in literature—if these are fine arts, we are 
certainly entitled to call that labor also a fine art which would bring 
closer together in purpose the organized relationships of individuals 
and groups to each other. It is, indeed, an art of the highest order to 
be able to bring about the most fruitful possible collaboration in a 
world where associated effort is the typical expression of individuals 
who seek to be productively alive. And this art becomes in all good 
sense a social undertaking of fundamental public importance. 

Moreover, if an important attribute of a fine art is to enhance insight 
into new areas of reality to which human feelings respond with a direct 
satisfaction, then administrative effort can result in creating associated 
human relationships which without question exemplify a fine art. An 
art, as Whitehead somewhere says, “exhibits for consciousness a finite 
fragment of human effort achieving its own perfection within its own 
limits.” i 

Administration at its best exhibits a finite fragment of human creativity 
striving toward its own kind of perfection in good associated perform- 
ance and achievement. 

But administration at its worst can be a grave social liability. For 
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it can be humdrum, routine, impersonal and domineering; and when 
it is thus corrupted it becomes ugly and soul-destroying. It can, indeed, 
so change its aspect by willful, arrogant and arbitrary behavior as to 
become dangerously antisocial in its fruits. 

This is what was in the mind of a discerning social observer when 
he wrote: 


Never has the general scheme of existence weighed more heavily upon 
men, reducing them—by means of time-tables, by all kinds of physical im- 
pacts upon their senses, by the demand for speed, by compulsory imitation, 
by the abuse of mass production, and so on—to the level of being mere 
products of a certain organization which aims at rendering them as similar 
as possible even in their very tastes and amusements. We are the slaves 
of a machine whose interference does not stop increasing, thanks to the 
means we create of impinging more and more widely on the common en- 
vironment of life. The devotee of speed obstructs the devotee of speed, and 
it is the same with the devotees of the ether waves; devotees of the beaches 
and mountains. If we add to these constraints, which arise from inter- 
ference with our pleasures, those which the modern disciplines of labour 
impose on the majority, we will find that dictatorship merely completes 
the system of pressures and bonds of which modern men, in those countries 
which are politically most free, are the more or less conscious victims.* 


This characterization of society’s condition puts into words some of 
the dangers here under scrutiny. And if the “general scheme of exist- 
ence” is to weigh less heavily, if modern men in politically free societies 
are not to be “victims,” if the disciplines which labor imposes on the 
majority are not to be soul-destroying, good administration will have 
to bear a considerable share of the burden of the corrective effort. It 
will have to be practiced on a wide scale, with a considered philosophy, 
and with consummate art. 

By way of projecting how the thesis will unfold, let it be recalled 
that an art requires a medium for its expression. And in the case of 
administration the medium seems to be threefold. Its full expression 
takes place in and through organization, human beings, and a certain 
kind of wide social and cultural setting, which for us in America is 
a democratic society. 

I shall therefore characterize some problems of organization purposes 
and their acceptance, some general ideas about human nature and the 
claims it makes upon life, and some statement of the aspirations and 
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difficulties of a democratic society. With all this in view, a more inten- 
sive discussion of the operating aspects of administration as a process ~ 
can helpfully follow. After this total background and this delineation 
of the inwardness or substance of administrative action, there will fol- 
low a discussion of administration as it has to do with personal power, © 
authority, leadership, personnel work, collective cooperation, coordina- 
tion, and the educational means for cultivating administrative ability. 

Administration is, in short, a fine art because it summons an imposing 
body of special talents on behalf of a collaborative creation which is 
integral to the conduct of civilized living today. This creation is com- 
prised of the ongoing operation of numerous organizations through 
which human individuals are hopefully gaining many of their necessary 
and rightful satisfactions.. 

Finally, since the wisest artist would be in command both of general 
principles and of ways of applying them, some combination of these 
two approaches is necessary to supply the foundation for a mastery — 
of the art of administration. 


TWO% 


The Nature of Organization Aims 


Men often submit willingly, even cheerfully, to authority when they believe 
it to be exercised well and responsibly in the pursuit of ends of which they 
approve and in whose benefits they will justly share. The rulers have 
“power,” no doubt, but there is at least a “myth” to the effect that this 
power is exercised in the public interest and that the purpose which the 
“powerful” satisfy in their capacity as public servants is not one that sets 
them in competition with their “weaker” brethren, but one which can be 
shared and in the name of which men can reasonably work together. Even 
the realists observe that the semblance of such disinterested devotion to a 
common cause must be preserved if morale is to be maintained.+ 


The administrator like any other creative artist works in and through 
a distinctive medium. But in his case the medium has three facets. It 
is a composite of the activities of the organization as such, of the human 
beings who compose it or relate to it, and of the total environmental 
setting in which both of these carry on. A going organization brings 
into being a real, if subjective, entity which has identifiable traits and 
which is at once affecting and being affected by all who are under 
its influence. 

A going organization arises out of a deliberate association of persons 
desiring to accomplish something together, to realize certain defined 
objectives, which as individuals the persons either could not do for 
themselves or could not do as well. These persons as they continue to 
associate create a small society or community or “social system,” as some 
have called it, which has many of the characteristics of a larger society. 
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Indeed, certain aspects of an organization's activity are to be under- 
stood largely from this point of view or frame of reference. And today 
a sociological and social-psychological approach to what goes on when 
people are associated in this purposive way has become one of the 
fruitful approaches to administration which to a considerable extent 
will be found also to underlie this study. 

As small societies or social systems, our typical organizations— 
factories, stores, banks, schools, hospitals, government departments and 
others—artificially bring together individuals who have already been 
formed by many influences. These individuals are thus already products 
of a larger society. Also, certain spontaneous groups tend to arise within 
the organization, influenced by factors of contiguous workplace, age, 
sex, religious or fraternal affiliations, education and other common 
bonds. And these groups have a certain life of their own, have certain 
accepted standards of conformity, have informal leaders who emerge, 
agreeable personal ties that develop. All of this interplay of personal 
sentiment gains a vitality which the wise administrator does not ignore. 

A customary outcome of these intensive human relations is the de- 
velopment of sentimental ties arising out of common wisecracks, anec- 
dotal allusions, nicknames, amenities surrounding the recognition of 
weddings, funerals, births, amusing recitals about anniversary dances 
and picnics—a satisfying camaraderie, And this greatly enhances the 
pleasure of the association, which the individual comes to prize for its 
own sake, Those who have never experienced it would be astonished 
at the value placed upon this happy sociality, which almost spontane- 
ously grows up through and in the corporate setting. To help this 
sentiment into full flower is, indeed, a mandate of administrative skill. 
The fact that all this bears only indirectly on job performance and yields 
satisfactions separate from those intrinsic to the work itself does not 
lessen its importance, At the least people will rightfully strive to feel 
happy and congenial while at work. At the most is the hope that they 
may come to some measure of satisfaction in the work itself. 

The dominant characteristic of the kind of small society or corporate 
body with which this book is concerned is obviously its purposiveness. 
It exists to get something done. It has certain aims and ends in view 
to be realized by people in association. Hence, a basic question at once 
emerges: Are the nature and character of the aims such as to predispose 
individuals to find satisfaction in striving to realize them? What kinds 
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of aims will be appealing to large groups of individuals? Once some 
answer on this score is forthcoming, there arises the further problem 
of discovering the ways to assure zealous acceptance of the aims es- 
tablished. 

Beyond this, and integral to meeting this challenge, account has to 
be taken of some general view of human nature which recognizes its 
persistent search for certain satisfactions, as influenced by prevailing 
social and cultural forces. For my assumption is that when people in 
association accept some common aim, it is because they believe that in 
so doing they are advancing the satisfactions they believe they may 
rightfully expect out of the activity. Corporate aims are good, other 
things being equal, if efforts to realize them by individuals yield them 
satisfying outcomes. These are the issues which are elaborated in this 
and the two succeeding chapters. 

An aim, end, purpose or objective—the words will here be used 
interchangeably—of organizations gives expression to a controlling de- 
sire for specific outcomes shared by a group of individuals. These group 
desires may be of great variety and thus in one organization or another 
comprehend the whole sweep of human interests. We find, for example, 
the desire of an inventor and his associates to produce and sell for 
a profit some new gadget; the desire of a group of bankers to combine 
and operate certain railroad properties; the desire of the people of the 
United States to have railroad rates regulated; the desire of a group 
of citizens to protect civil liberties; the desire of a group of doctors to 
own and operate a hospital; the desire of parents in Public School XYZ 
to function through a parent-teacher association; and so on ad in- 
finitum. 

The interested individuals, having identified a common purpose 
arising out of a common need, difficulty or opportunity, proceed to 
organize into some formalized body, association, institution, or corpora- 
tion. Whether or not the form of legal incorporation is employed de- 
pends on numerous factors of size, amounts of money involved, desired 
permanency, etc. And even the type of corporation may differ with the 
purpose, since society recognizes in law nonprofit corporations of 
various kinds (educational, charitable, governmental, etc.). Nor is the 
fact of incorporation the key factor, for there are partnerships and 
voluntary associations for all of which administrators are necessary. 

Thus in the initiating phase the aims of organizations derive from 
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the shared desires of those who bring them into being. For them the 
purpose is fresh, clear, appealing, important, worthy of their best col- 
laborative effort. The common intention is obvious, and common action 
results. The enthusiasm and zest with which new organizations of all 
kinds get under way are familiar facts. 

But just as soon as there has to be, for effective realizing of the agreed 
aim, an enlistment of persons beyond the small initiating group, com- 
plications of an administrative sort begin to arise. That enlistment may 
be by the most varied devices. We naturalize citizens who are not 
born into citizenship privileges. We may invite new members into our 
golf club. On the one hand we sell shares in our stock corporation and 
on the other hire individuals to fill salaried positions to start the com- 
pany into operation; and those individuals in turn help to build up 
a working force, all of whom are one step further removed from first- 
hand concern with the aims the company is organized to realize. 

As time goes on and organizations become going concerns with an 
established pattern of purposes and activities, a certain momentum is 
usually achieved; and administrators often tend to assume that the 
agency will “go ahead on its own steam.” By this it is too frequently 
meant that those who are administering believe that they know and 
those becoming newly associated with them will somehow know what 
the associated aims are. And they may even assume further that “it 
goes without saying” that all involved are anxious to carry out those 
aims. 

This human frailty is perhaps the basic cause for the familiar natural 
history of organizations, which all too often evidence a life cycle of 
eager birth, rapid growth, successful middle years, decline and liquida- 
tion. Statistical evidence regarding the life span of industrial corpora- 
tions which we tend to think of as relatively stable reveals a remarkably 
short life for a majority. Read the listings of the corporations whose 
stocks were traded on the New York Stock Exchange in 1915 and see 
how many of these no longer exist. 


AIMS AS PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 
There is another complicating factor about the realizing of aims. It 
has to be assured that those who initially organize with specific aims 
in view and who seemingly have the power to command the means 
necessary to realize them will in fact know the requisite ways and 
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means. There are many, said a wise philosopher, who, knowing that 
they have laid down the ends, believe that the means thereto will take 
care of themselves. I do not here refer to such means as technical 
facilities and processes, for which skill can readily be enlisted. I allude 
rather to such means as the attitudes, outlooks and motives of those 
who are successively brought in as members or as employees. 

And it becomes important for the administrator to distinguish be- 
tween major aims and minor, or primary and secondary aims, and 
between long-run and short-run aims. For in order to realize any central 
purpose it is vital to have in mind those subsidiary aims which must 
be given effect if the central purpose is assuredly to be attained. 

If we ask how successful going organizations retain their vitality 
and unity, a clearer sense of the importance of these subsidiary aims 
emerges. Look at the processes utilized in joining a fraternal lodge or 
a church or entering a college, where systematized initiation and in- 
duction have had extensive historic testing. There is marked identity 
in the means employed. 

If we examine these means in detail, we see clearly the essential role 
of secondary aims. There is careful selection of neophytes; there is 
prolonged indoctrination as to aims; there is the evocation of a variety 
of symbolic supports to stimulate the emotional zeal of the newcomer 
(the flag, the college songs, the ritual of worship or of fellowship, the 
building up of a sense of unique value in the special mysteries, tradi- 
tions, and glories of the institution). Nothing is left to chance in the 
effort to inculcate in the individual the significance of his affiliation 
and the high seriousness of his coming to share in the pursuit of the 
common objective. For each new member to know what the organiza- 
tion seeks and why, how, and where he shares in its efforts and benefits 
is an immediate and continuing concern of the organization’s leaders. 
So important are these measures of orientation that they have to be- 
come secondary aims if the primary end is to be realized, 

In the examples just cited the relation of newcomer to institution is 
one of membership and not that of paid employee. But this fact does 
not substantially alter the underlying psychological problem to be faced 
when recruiting employees. For the challenge is almost identical except 
that, in the case of the employee, managers are hopeful that the degree 
of loyalty to the organization may become even greater, more sustained 
and more informed than is often true of various membership affilia- 
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tions which may require less of the member’s time and energy. For 
nothing less is ideally sought than the growing intellectual and emo- 
tional commitment of each newly enlisted employee to as many as 
possible of the aims which the corporation is striving to realize. 

I never cease to marvel at how ineffectually the whole industrial 
world acts in contrast with avocational groups when it puts employees 
“on the payroll.” Compare prevailing practices here (there are excep- — 
tions) with the entire body of procedures by which a lad becomes a 
good army private, or a devoted son of dear old Siwash College, or 
a “confirmed” member of a strong church body. Such a comparison 
highlights the emotional poverty, the intellectual bleakness and the : 
imaginative sterility of the typical processes of perfunctory initiation 
into corporate, or hospital, or public departmental employment. Why 
our expectation should be so much less for the employee and why 
we have not asked more insistently whether the usual notions of em- 
ployee status and outlook are good enough both for the employing 
organization and for the worker—these are important questions for the 
administrator. 

The intent of this analysis of aims is to point out two facts. One | 
is that the single-minded pursuit of any one aim as central by an ad- 
ministrator would represent a serious shortcoming in his understanding 
of his problems. And the second is that in actual practice organizations 
are found to have a number of more or less controlling purposes which 
had better be explicit in order that they may be properly evaluated and — 
effectively implemented, Further analysis of these plural aims should | 
thus help to suggest their relative importance and appeal under differ- 
ent Circumstances, 


ASPECTS OF ORGANIZATION AIMS 


I shall consider these several aspects of aims as (1) legal, (2) func- 
tional, (8) technical, (4) profit making, (5) personal, and (6) public. 


1. The legal aims of an organization are those which are set forth 
in its charter, constitution, declaration, etc. These are sometimes ex- 
ceedingly general, sometimes quite specific. It is here that the central — 
aim would usually be made explicit. The governing body presumably 
addresses its own efforts to this end more closely than do all the other 
individuals or groups involved. And if, as is true in business, the govern- 
ing body, namely, a board of directors, is responsible to a body of 
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stockholders on the one hand and is responsible for a body of hired 
employees on the other, the top administrators are presented with a 
problem, if not of dual allegiance, at least of dual solicitude in realiz- 
ing the legally stipulated objective. Or, to put it differently, if the central 
aim is primary to those who are stockholders but is only of secondary 
or even indifferent concern to employees because their direct connec- 
tion with the aim is far less obvious to them, the task of administration 
is obviously increased in complexity. 

Clarity and preciseness about the legal aim are essential. Only so 
can all involved begin to see the extent to which the means employed 
are proving to be a contribution to the end legally articulated. 


2, Functional aims are those centering on the performance of a social 
function, or the fulfillment of a social need, or the supplying a recog- 
nized demand for production of goods or services. Increasingly in 
economic life the pronouncements of executives in published statements 
of corporate objectives make explicit reference to the aim of securing 
a fair profit from the supplying of products or services needed by con- 
sumers. The idea of service through business widely publicized by the 
Rotarians may not always be interpreted in the most profound way, 
but it represents an emphasis and a moral justification for which busi- 
nessmen seem more and more to feel the need as an acknowledged part 
of their total motivation and objective. Pride in the total corporate 
effort—in turning out a good product, fairly priced, with favorable 
consumer reception, and with cordial labor relations—this is an in- 
creasingly influential administrative aim of almost professional quality 
which cannot be ignored or minimized. It is an aim of good function- 
ing. 

Creative, constructive and imaginative capacities of the highest order 
are thus invested in organization efforts by thousands of executives. 
And it is never easy to draw a line and say where creative drives for 
good social functioning dominate and where acquisitive and other im- 
pulses are controlling. More and more administrators themselves are 
testifying that pride of administrative workmanship is often a greater 
influence than amount of salary or rate of profit. 

In short, the functional aspect of corporate aims not only cannot be 
lost sight of, but it deserves greater prominence than it usually receives 
in any true understanding of the controlling factors in executive mo- 
tivation. 
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8. By the technical purposes are meant the more specialized, plann 
and engineering efforts to assure the maximum utility of technolog 
equipment and process requirements. While this obviously is only 


zations where trained engineers are largely in control, pride in te 
cal superiority often looms large in administrative thinking. 

The whole problem of technological obsolescence and the introduc- 
tion of newly invented improvements is one fraught with great 
administrative consequences, especially where the displacement 
replacement of large numbers of the working force may be entail 
The proper balancing of technological and of humane consideratio 
in such situations is crucially important.’ For in the past all too of 
professional engineering pride has weighed so heavily in administ 
tive thinking that blind spots to other aspects of the total oper- 
ation have meant a total eclipse of human relations interests, Such 
professional preoccupation can be so dominant as to become a con- 
trolling purpose, even if its efforts are only means to the central 
end. í 

Indeed, this precisionist concern about process is to be found in other 
than technological areas, wherever a prescribed pattern as to the ways 
of getting the job done is rigidly held to by administrators preoccupied 
with methods they may have learned and become thoroughly habituat 


to in earlier years when they occupied lower rungs on the executive 
ladder. 


4. Profit making is an explicit, central and legal aim of many organiza- 
tions, including virtually all privately organized business corporatio: 
Also, to operate without loss within a given budgetary situation 
available financial resources is a necessary secondary aim of most non- 
profit organizations. But the extent and influence of this aim in busin 
requires careful analysis because the facts are more complex than the 
theory. ; 
The making of profit in each fiscal year is by no means achieved 
every business. The figures of the first few years in the 1940s sho 
on the average that only about two-thirds of the active corporatio 
made a definite profit. i 
The concept of profit needs careful scrutiny. Here it means the net 
surplus which is earned by a corporation after all legitimate operatin 
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costs, fixed charges, depreciation and obsolescence costs are met. Some 
of this surplus is typically paid to stockholders as “earnings on their 
investment”; and some of it is usually retained in the business to give 
more liquid resources, to provide for expansion, to help pay dividends 
in less favorable years, or in other ways to meet the unforeseeable con- 
tingencies. To the extent that surplus is devoted to plant expansion or 
is otherwise held in the business, it adds to the value of the shares 
owned by the stockholders. 

The rate of profit not only varies greatly from company to company 
and from year to year, but there is no fixed rate which is generally 
regarded as the right, just or socially defensible one. The line between 
what is adjudged to be legitimate profit and what may be criticized 
as “profiteering” is a fine one; yet to invoke any universally acceptable 
standards is all but impossible. The climate of public opinion affects 
decisions here in ways that on occasion curb business practice and 
outcomes and even lead to some effort to disguise or minimize the 
facts of a high profit showing. 

It is thus necessary, in considering profit as the end, to see its two 
separable functions. Profit is, first, the index of the survival possibilities 
of an enterprise under current, accepted standards of corporate opera- 
tion and accounting methods. And it is, second, the measure of the 
extent of net monetary gain which has resulted, 

As to profit as an index of survival possibilities, if our economy is 
viewed as a whole, and if no companies showed a profit, there would 
be no resources available for capital development or plant expansion, 
unless they were taken from public revenues secured from taxation, 
And failing some such outside source from which losses could be re- 
couped, the companies would be bound sooner or later to liquidate. 
In an economy of public industrial operation, as in Russia, all surpluses 
earned in producing units are turned in to the national treasury and 
from there are allocated into the desired new channels of capital de- 
velopment or other use. And if no surpluses result, the administrators 
are presumably “on the carpet.” 

As to profit as the measure of gain which is acceptable to owners 
or tolerated publicly, our economy has no absolute standards. We do, 
however, invoke accepted methods of corporate taxation including on 
occasion “excess profits” taxes. Both of these are designed to put some 
check on what may publicly be regarded as “excessive” earnings. In 
short, the avowed purpose of making a profit today is qualified and 
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modified for administrators by recognized social controls which the 
people as a whole have seen fit to impose. Indeed, if we look at those 
companies defined by law to be “public service companies,” we see an 
even more stringent and explicit imposition of limits upon the profit 
which may be earned. 

However central and single the profit-making motive and aim may 
seem to be, it is thus increasingly a qualified aim—qualified by a public 
opinion which is variously expressed, no less than by the outlooks of 
individual administrators, to say nothing of labor union officials and 
workers. There thus arises in ways not as yet completely formalized 
a disposition to pose tacitly through one or another more or less public 
channel such questions as: How much profit; for whom; and by what 
means? It is of prime operating importance for the enlightened ad- 
ministrator to be aware that these questions are much in the air and 
have on occasion to be specifically confronted by him before one or 
another tribunal. Such awareness increasingly acts as a modifying in- 
fluence upon the singleness of his aim in the direction of profit. 

Another modifying factor has also to be reckoned with. Stockholders 
and top managers are generally no longer the same persons. The head 
executives of a large number of businesses have small holdings of the 
stock of the company which they manage. They are themselves, at 
least legally, in the position of hired aides and not owners. Their con- 
nection with the stockholders is not close, usually confined to the re- 
porting of results at annual meetings. And if these results are on the 
black side of the ledger, if a reasonably good showing is being 
made, few, if any, stockholder questions arise. The pressure upon the 
salaried administrators of a business to keep a single-track mind which 
subordinates all else to profit making is thus considerably tempered. 
Significantly, the exception to this statement is usually in those cases 
where an executive bonus tied to profit amounts is in effect, But to lay 
it down as an unassailable dogma that considerations of profit making 
constitute the all-controlling and simon-pure aim of administration is 
just not the truth. Motivations are far more complex and plural. 


5. The personal aspects of organization aims are an actuality which is 
often slighted in the effort to understand motivating forces in organiza- 
tions. The desire to be accorded prestige for a job well done, or to 
have a status of recognized eminence, or to have the reputation for 
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being a conspicuous success in some or all phases of management, or 
even just to exercise power because ego-maximization is a satisfying 
experience (see Chapter 8)—all of these are possible manifestations 
of the administrator’s personal objectives. Every experienced executive 
and observer have known numerous instances where such personal in- 
fluences have proved to be stronger motives than all the rest which 
might have weight. True, it is frequently impossible to separate these 
personal preconceptions, ambitions, outlooks and vanities from the 
rationalized pretexts set forth by executives as to their aims in advancing 
certain policies. And such personal predilections of interest or prejudice 
can become so controlling that organizations are actually hampered and 
weakened in their effective operation. Instances come readily to mind 
of top executives who have taken such a “die-hard” view of dealings 
with organized labor, for example, that it has taken the corporation 
years to overcome the attitudes of conflict and hatred that they have 
thus been responsible for creating. 

On the more positive side, also, top executives with strongly per- 
sonalized aims and special interests will spend money on their pet 
projects out of all rational relation to other expenses or to demonstrable 
benefits. Instances of this are a passion for immaculate factory house- 
keeping, the maintenance of an elaborate company hospital, the con- 
duct of a splendid company lunchroom or motion picture theater at 
an operating loss. 

Supporting evidence for this view, if such be needed, is interestingly 
presented by that discerning student of administration, Chester I. 
Barnard, formerly President of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, when he says: 


In the broad sense that no business can escape its balance sheet, it is 
true that the economic or money motive governs the administration of busi- 
ness. Nevertheless my observation in several different well-managed busi- 
nesses convinces me that business decisions are constantly being made that 
are not based on economic motives. This is something that businessmen 
seldom admit, and of which they are frequently unaware. Prestige, com- 
petitive reputation, social standing, philanthropic interests, combativeness, 
love of intrigue, dislike of friction, technical interest, Napoleonic dreams, 
love of accomplishing useful things, desire for regard of employees, love 
of publicity, fear of publicity—a long catalogue of non-economic motives 
actually condition the management of business, and nothing but the balance 
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sheet keeps these non-economic motives from running wild. Yet without 
all these incentives I think most business would be a lifeless failure, There 
is not enough vitality in dollars to keep business running on any such scale 
as we experience it, nor are the things which can be directly purchased with 
money an adequate incentive.* 


So important is it for all of us, including administrators, to stand 
well in the eyes of those whose approval we desire that if one can know 
the type of people with whom a given administrator hobnobs and 
“compares notes,” one will have a good idea of the general line which 
his decisions are likely to follow. Tell me whose commendation the 
executive seeks, and I will tell you in which way his purposes and 
policies will be slanted. 

It is because of this truth, also, that the selection of the business, 
industrial, commercial and trade organizations with which companies 
and executives become associated is of importance. For the policies 
and platforms of such associations can readily color the individual 
thinking of members and give them moral reinforcement on behalf of 
those policies which the association supports. Enlightened leadership 
in all types of business associations can thus have a far more beneficent 
influence than will ever appear on the surface or be recorded in its 
reports. 

All of this is simply the recognition of what should be the obvious 
fact, namely, that scientific objectivity and a disinterested balancing of 
all possible aspects of corporate aim on the administrator’s part are an 
ideal which organizations may hope to approximate but rarely achieve. 
The capacity to weigh evidence and to generalize, unaffected by one’s 
personal interests, is not a common attainment. But there is reason 
to believe that this is a capacity which education directed to this 
end can develop much more generally. Indeed, if collegiate schools 
of business did nothing more than inculcate this disinterested and 
objective problem-solving capacity in their students, they would be 
passing on a priceless boon. 


6. A final and potent factor in the modifying of aims is the influence 
of public sentiment from various sources. To adjust to recognizable 
and important influences, demands and claims has thus become one 
aspect of aim which has now attained a new significance. 

Among such influences is consumer opinion. But because it is a fairly 
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familiar and recognized factor, it will not be here further elaborated 
upon. 

Rather, certain other less emphasized public influences merit more 
explicit treatment. For it seems certain that these will increase in vigor 
and in range as time goes on. Mention has already been made of the 
regulative aspect of taxation over corporate financial operations. Labor 
laws of all kinds, social security legislation, antitrust laws, fair business 
practice requirements, financial reporting requirements for “listed” 
securities—these at once come to mind as instances of public rules 
within which the game of business has to be played. The corporation 
is a creation of the state, and the state properly specifies certain provi- 
sions requisite for retaining a franchise. And if the public conscience 
and public standards are more sensitive and more inclusive than 
formerly, these are facts to be reckoned with before rather than after 
offenses against these standards have been committed. Such matters, 
also, as adequate old age pensions, employee “welfare funds” and an 
annual wage are further examples of outside pressures for policy altera- 
tion which it will be impossible and undesirable to ignore. And when 
such pressures become imperious, they do in fact qualify present corpo- 
rate aims. Indeed, to reckon with and anticipate the various changes 
in public, consumer, labor union and worker reaction—reflected in 
law, administrative decree or collective agreement provisions—becomes 
a major administrative responsibility. Only in the full acknowledgment 
of these interposing influences does the work of administration proceed 
intelligently. In fact, a stage seems to have been reached in public 
attitudes about numerous aspects of corporate operation where open 
resistance by corporate heads may lay them open to adverse sentiments 
harmful to their organizations. 

There are still other less sharply focused sentiments abroad in the 
land of which it will be shortsighted for the administrator to be 
oblivious as he shapes his policies. One example of this, elaborated 
upon ina later chapter, is suggested by the recent comment of a promi- 
ment executive that “it is the job of management to make democracy 
work,” If in important particulars our corporate agencies operate in 
what is publicly felt to be undemocratic ways, that fact can have ad- 
verse consequences. The American people may not yet know in any 
widely agreed and specific terms what they mean by “industrial 
democracy,” but that somehow corporate and other organizational con- 
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trols and procedures have to be more democratic in nature is a sentiment 
which is gaining unmistakable momentum in the American community. 
And it is a sentiment, no matter how crudely it may today manifest 
itself, to which corporate administrators surely have to become more 
sensitized. For many new expressions of desired changes in policies— 
legislative on the one hand and voluntary on the other—which other- 
wise may seem to some executives arbitrary, irrational, selfish and 
threatening to their customary freedoms are in reality manifestations 
of a groundswell of concern for an extension of democratic influences 
and of a kind of freedom which seeks to attain the general well-being 
of more and more citizens. 

Another growing attitude which conditions managerial purpose is 
that it is necessary to reconcile so far as practical the personal desires 
and satisfactions of individuals with the announced aims of the agency 
which employs them. Persons have a justifiable integrity and worth 
in their own right; the fulfillment of personality potentials is a valid 
demand. What this means in terms of rounded life activities and its 
implications for the needs and desires of people at work has still to 
be spelled out. But the purpose of such a reconciliation of personal and 
corporate goals is increasingly being recognized as imperative. And it is 
a purpose, call it primary or secondary as you will, which requires a 
growing place in administrative thinking, 

How these plural organization and managerial aims come into being 
and how they are tempered by forces within and outside the organiza- 
tion is what we have just been considering. The conclusion is clear 
that the so-called “legal” or “central” aim is rarely as absolutely in 
control as is often assumed. Other secondary, supplementing and sup- 
porting aims do and should have varying weight. And for the ad- 
ministrator to realize and be mindful of these other aims, without which 
he cannot achieve the primary one, becomes more and more crucial 
to wise strategy. 

A second conclusion which emerges from this analysis of the several 
corporate aims is that not all of them are likely to have the same ap- 
peal for the rank and file. In fact, the workers may even oppose certain 
of these aims as they work out in practice. Or even if the purposes 
as such are not opposed, the going ways of realizing them may give 
rise to conflicts of point of view or interest. Indeed, real divergences 
of outlook as between management and men may grow out of mistaken 
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understanding, first, as to what purposes are in control and, second, 
as to what a specific group’s true interests really are. 

In short, if there are to be the necessary efforts toward a harmonizing 
of purposes and reconciling of interests, if purposes are to be broadly 
shared and special group interests subordinated to larger loyalties, 
there has to be further exploration of the appeal of different purposes 
and of the ways and means of assuring their more inclusive acceptance. 
It is to this phase of the problem that we now turn. 


°. THREE - 


The Acceptance of Organization Aims 


Their power of control does not in any sense imply that the control group 
exercises an unlimited option to direct the organization in any path it de- 
sires, for the power will continue to exist only so long as the controlling 
group is able to offer sufficient incentives to retain the contributions of the 
other participants. . . .1 


United aims are not alone the product of goodness but of wisdom.? 


When employers, singly and in groups, are ready to propose this next 
step, what will they propose? They cannot successfully ask co-operation of 
employee representatives toward objectives which have been predeter- 
mined by employers. They cannot hope to convince employee representa- 
tives that the objectives chosen by the employer alone are necessarily good 
objectives for the employees. Difficult as it may seem, they must begin by 
seeking co-operation in the selection of the objectives, before they can 
successfully ask for co-operation in the achievement of the objectives.’ 


It would be generally agreed that “common effort is the result of com- 
mon intention.” But we need to be reminded that common intention 
requires commonly accepted, and acceptable, aims. Commonly accepta- 
ble aims in turn are the outcome of shared needs, desires and satis- 
factions which have their source in comparable if not necessarily 
identical experiences. In other words, people in organized groups will 
work with enthusiasm for some end which they learn in action is yield- 
ing them some recognizable good. And in general as the nature of that 
“good” is found to be somewhat durable or enduring, is productive of 
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the growth and realization of the person, or is intrinsically rewarding 
out of the pleasure of the action itself (as in the joy of fine craftsman- 
ship), the response to the ends or purposes of the organization will 
be more sure and more lasting. The degree of individual commitment 
bears a reasonably constant relation to the degree of deep satisfaction 
experienced. 

The previous chapter has shown that the likelihood of achieving 
truly shared aims is greater in membership organizations than in those 
where the typical relation is that of being an employee. For where 
employees are involved, the problem of knowing the aims, of agreeing 
with them, of experiencing good results from the effort to realize them 
becomes more and more complicated. It would be naive to assume 
that acceptance of aims will come spontaneously or can be taken for 
granted. Indeed, the modern administrator has to appreciate that unless 
he is skilled in grasping the interrelations of corporate aims and indi- 
vidual motives, he has a defective idea of the nature of one of his major 
problems. He is failing to see his task in its most profound terms. For 
corporate aims which cannot be made validly appealing and attractive 
in a sustained way to all participants will obviously get only their 
nominal, grudging, or indifferent response. 

Managers have to be experts in the clarifying, articulating and puri- 
fying of aims, in assuring the relative appeal of the several prevailing 
or possible ends, in bringing about their persuasive communication, 
and in supplying the supporting conditions which make acceptance 
of them likely throughout the organization. Nor is this a task that is 
ever finally completed. There has to be a perennial, dynamic effort 
on the administrator’s part toward eager and widespread acceptance, 
for the ongoing of events can both deliberately and unconsciously bring 
shifts in the relative emphases among the plural aims in actual effect. 
Among other things, the motives and methods of either managerial or 
worker leaders can change in ways favorable or unfavorable to the 
enlistment of creative motives up and down the line. 

The several typical kinds of corporate aims have already been identi- 
fied. These include aims which are (1) legal, (2) functional, (3) techni- 
cal, (4) profit-making, (5) personal, (6) public. And it now becomes 
necessary to ask: 


1. Can employees be expected to become equally loyal to all of these; 
or in what respect do differences occur in their several appeals? 
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2. Is complete unity of aim, or “functional unity,” possible and prac- 
ticable? 

And finally, because of the stress which this volume lays on the need 
for the conscious and affirmative agreement to aims, 


3. Is employee acceptance of and agreement with the going corporate 
objectives a proof of their social validity? 


THE APPEAL OF DIFFERENT AIMS 


I do not propose to expatiate further upon the appeal of the legal 
aims as affecting the rank and file of workers, The extent of their appeal 
to the generality of employees depends upon numerous factors, Any 
agency conducted with a reasonably defensible purpose can enlist some 
degree of interest on the part of the workers if that purpose is justified 
to them and if they are made to realize that genuine benefits do in 
fact accrue to them out of their labors, The real problem of positive 
employee motivation lies elsewhere. How are aims being justified? 
Can they be justified? Are genuine benefits accruing, and are they as 
great as might be feasible in the situation? It is questions like these, 
beyond the legal phase, which press for answer. 

Tt will therefore be more rewarding to extend the analysis of several 
of the other objectives. The aim of good functional performance, for 
example, is one which will be found to be susceptible of much greater 
common acceptance by workers involved than is often true today, In- 
deed, there is an impressive body of supporting aims which it is as 
important and necessary for the employees to accept as for the manage- 
ment itself, if good functional performance is actually to be achieved. 
And the value of functional effectiveness can be shown to employees 
and to union leaders to be integral for them and their purposes. Once 
a clear grasp of the constituent elements can be extended into the ex- 
perience and thinking of the rank and file, start will have been made 
toward a new awareness of possible and desirable common intentions. 
These elements of potential common purpose are: 


l. The continuous operation of the organization on a regularized and 
stable basis, brought about by the fact that it renders acknowledged 
benefits and values to whose whom it serves. 


2. The smooth and efficient internal operation of the organization in 
its managerial, supervising and technological phases; leading to— 
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3. The achieving of lowered costs which enable sales to be made at 
prices which attract a profitable volume of business. 


4. The assuring of a product or service of such progressively good 
quality as to bring continued favorable consumer reception. 


5. The employment of measures of safety, health, training, personal 
convenience and comfort, which will conduce to good work and to 
sustained worker fitness and development. 


6. The adoption of terms of employment as to wages and hours which 
are deemed jointly to be reasonable and fair, together with the provi- 
sion of measures which reduce worker anxiety about sickness, disability, 
old age and unemployment. 


7. The utilization of some acceptable form of collective negotiation 
and straightforward two-way communication which will provide shared 
decisions as to fair terms of employment and conditions of work and 
other contentious issues; and last, of course— 


8. Sufficient profit from the operation to retain and attract such volume 
of capital as is required in order to assure the future stability of the 
business. 


In short, when the conditions necessary to an organization’s survival 
are understood, there is a body of operating purposes which are essen- 
tial to that survival and therefore to the self-interests of all who seek 
to be assured of continuing employment in that organization. Obviously, 
there will be differences of outlook among the different groups in an 
organization as to how in detail these several policies looking to func- 
tional competence shall be carried out. And careful analysis requires that 
the distinction be kept clear as between the acceptance of potentially 
common aims on the one hand and the reality of conflicts or divergencies 
of group interests on the other hand, arising out of failures to agree upon 
the relative weight which should appropriately be placed from time to 
time on the several aims and also failures to agree as to the methods by 
which specific aims will best be implemented. The distinction here is 
important. There are, in short, purposes to be served if the reason of any 
organization for being is to be satisfied. And there are group interests 
within the organization to be reckoned with as the effort to fulfill pur- 
poses goes forward, Provisions have, therefore, to be consciously made 
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as an administrative concern both for achieving some unity of purpose 
and for confronting and attempting to reconcile differences among group 
interests, These are separate if kindred problems, each requiring its own 
kinds of explicit organized methods of communication and conference, 
which will be more fully considered later. 

The point to be here stressed in relation to the desirably common pur- 
poses just enumerated is that they do have to be acknowledged and ac- 
cepted by all groups if the ongoing of the corporate body is to be assured. 
This, however, does not mean that a complete unity of aims is easily 
achieved, for as we shall see, this would entail drastic changes in typical 
present policies. 

Similarly, in the technical purposes to be served, there can often be 
far more sharing with the rank and file than is usually assumed. But the 
major conditions of sharing in this phase would be that the employees 
genuinely participate in the technical knowledge about process and 
product which would induce a sense of pride of workmanship, of being 
partners in a technical achievement which would truly tap the springs of 
workmanly creative capacity. Good workmanship at a high level of 
quality is, other things being equal, an effort that normal people would 
prefer to make. The failure to elicit this kind of productive application 
is typically due to a slighting or denying of all the other supporting 
provisions which would prompt a release of creativity, 


THE APPEAL OF PROFIT MAKING 


The aim of profit making presents us, from this point of view of em- 
ployee involvement, with interesting and fundamental questions. There 
has come about in our economic history a considerable tempering of the 
single-minded pursuit of profit. Yet the nature of the underlying condi- 
tions of profit seeking which are still all too prevalent needs to be spelled 
out honestly, if we are to get to the bottom of this challen ge of getting 
employee acceptance to as many as possible of the plural corporate aims. 

Tn those employer-employee relations where the employees have no 
voice directly or indirectly in determining how and where the annual 
financial outcome of the operation is to be allocated, we confront a dif- 
ficult situation in terms of employee motivation. For the rank and file 
typically share in the creation of the profit, but they do not share in the 
profit. Their connection with the corporate project is usually like that 
of an army of mercenaries, They are paid for serving a cause in which 
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they have slight personal stake and with which they have only a pre- 
carious identification. They are compensated to help realize an aim they 
have no part in shaping and no direct gain from success in achieving. 
This has been called a “master and servant” relation; and obviously the 
characteristics of anything like a “partnership” or “one big happy family” 
are not present. 

This statement admittedly puts the grimmest possible construction 
upon the relation of workers to the corporation. And it is undoubtedly 
true that, far short of the use of some form of profit sharing, a number of 
extenuating factors enter which help to enlist more employee energy and 
zeal than might theoretically be expected. We have seen that the profit 
purpose among managers is increasingly modified by other aims. In- 
telligent workers are coming to understand that some degree of profit 
(even if they do not share in it) is a normal condition of the survival of 
the business in which they are employed. To an extent, also, workers no 
less than others are clearly the beneficiaries of a profit system as they 
share in the higher standard of material consumption progressively en- 
joyed in this country. 

All these among other factors obviously help to assure for the profit 
purpose in a particular company and for the profit system as such an ac- 
ceptance in the minds of American workers which they seem only in- 
frequently to call into question—except for those few who are well to 
the “left” in economic ideology. Indeed, if this acceptance were not 
tacitly as widespread as it is today, the productive capacity of our 
economy would not be anywhere near as ample and as expanding as it is. 

Am I not, then, in raising any question about the failure of profit mak- 
ing to supply a powerful and positive motive for the productivity of the 
rank and file in American industry, injecting a doctrinaire, theoretical, if 
not a false thesis? 

The present analysis, I emphasize, is neither an indictment nor 
an apology. It is rather an effort to confront in psychological terms 
the same truth as that implied by an astute student who said that 
“in a profit motivated economy, profits have to be made popular.” 
One cannot avoid being realistically concerned with announced objec- 
tives at work in our economic organizations, and with the relation of the 
large body of American workers to them. For the fact is that the receiv- 
ing of profits and the labors of earning profits are largely dissociated. 
Any direct receipt of profits by the majority of workers is simply not the 
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fact. For it is an overgenerous estimate that there are 14,000,000 stock- 
holders of American companies in a population of 150,000,000 people 
and a working population of nearly 60,000,000. And if only the persons 
who own 100 or more shares are included, the estimates indicate that 
the number of stockholders would be reduced by half. Hence profit mak- 
ing as a direct aim being shared enthusiastically in common all down 
the line is not a reality. It plays little if any direct motivating role for the 
vast majority of workers, It is in most organizations negligible as an em- 
ployee incentive, purpose, or source of direct satisfaction. 

But it may with equal truth be urged that there is at present no strong 
articulate voicing of a desire for some explicit sharing in profits from 
the majority of workers. Efforts toward securing larger individual earn- 
ings look chiefly toward the gaining of more income in the pay envelope, 
either immediately or deferred into pension funds, and seem to get more 
or less satisfactory expression at this level. 

Many executives, however, give evidence of expecting employees to 
act as if they are interested in and loyal to the profit aim; and of antici- 
pating from workers the degree of effort which is requisite to the realiz- 
ing of that aim. And this expectation—said or unsaid—does psychologi- 
cally give rise to a potential, and sometimes actual, divisive influence 
between managers and men. 

At bottom, loyalty to the central aims of an organization is the basis for 
loyalty to the organization. And loyalty to the organization without 
loyalty to one of its central reasons for being is surely a truncated motiva- 
tion—even when other aims are supervening to temper and improve the 
relationships and motives which exist. 

Also, we have to remember that loyalty, in any true version, is a two- 
way relation. Individuals give, or should give, loyalty to an organization 
only as it in turn gives evidence of being loyal to the individuals—loyal 
in terms of the presence of satisfying shared aims and supporting good 
conditions and outcomes, which are demonstrably experienced by the 
workers. The securing of unequivocal employee loyalty in the usual busi- 
hess corporation is thus a perennially complicated affair in its underlying 
psychological aspect. Appeals by managers for a “partnership” attitude, 
for “all-out cooperation,” for “devotion to company welfare” must in- 
evitably seem insincere to workers (and others) who fail to discover 
“what there is in it for them,” 


How sound and practical plans can be contrived for giving workers a 
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valid sense of some explicit stake in the total outcome of a business pre- 
sents a difficult problem. Perhaps a share of profits for employees may 
not be necessary in order to attain a real functional unity of aim through- 
out an organization. I am not, however, prepared to admit this, despite 
the difficulty of bringing forward practical measures. For the present 
underlying psychological disparity of certain interests cannot be ignored. 

That this is not just a theoretical view, moreover, is attested by the 
numerous and recurring efforts of thoughtful executive leaders for al- 
most a century to utilize some form of profit sharing in their own com- 
panies. The best of these plans have been the outcome of a sincere desire 
to give employees a partnership stake in the enterprise and thus to share 
profits as a measure of equity and fairness and as a direct or indirect ap- 
peal to creative motives. And although the history of this movement is 
admittedly not one of unqualified success, the fact remains that where 
the will to work the plan has prevailed and where in a prosperous com- 
pany the plan itself has been carefully contrived, the results have been 
on the whole satisfactory. 

The sound conclusion is not that profit sharing is by itself an automatic 
means of bringing about complete unity of aim and harmonizing of con- 
flicting interests. No such simple or naive expectation can be realized. 
That the employee should ideally enjoy some stake in the final outcome 
of the business I believe to be a valid position, psychologically, economi- 
cally, and ethically. But the ties which bind him effectively to the organi- 
zation for which he works include a variety of policies, practices and 
surrounding conditions all of which have to be satisfactory, before con- 
siderations of profit division arise, and whether or not a profit is earned. 

Indeed, the importance of the profit factor in qualifying a possible 
unity of aim, might be refuted by some by pointing to nonprofit 
agencies and observing the unquestioned fact that in most of them deep- 
rooted employee loyalty is little if any more a reality than in the profit- 
making organizations. Nonprofit “mutual” savings banks, “mutual” in- 
surance companies, many hospitals, educational agencies, philanthropic 
associations, and governmental departments and bureaus operate with- 
out benefit of the profit motive. Yet I am sure that no experienced execu- 
tive would assert that in these instances employee morale is inevitably 
superior to that found in profit-making organizations. Is there, then, some 
other profound reason why unqualified corporate loyalty is so hard to 
attain? 
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I believe the second part of the total answer is to be found in the point 
that loyalty is the product of a two-way relation. Many agencies, ir- 
respective of the profit factor, have no sound, consistent and thorough- 
going administrative policy of relations and dealings with their own 
personnel. The components of a personnel policy which will evoke 
favorable responses clearly include numerous factors besides the mone- 
tary return to the employees. Without a total “personnel approach” in 
administration (as that is elaborated in Chapter 10) it cannot be ex- 
pected that workers will evince deep loyalty, because no genuine solici- 
tude is being shown for their interests, aims, and satisfactions. Nonprofit 
institutions can get a far greater loyalty if and when they put a sound 
and comprehensive personnel philosophy into practice. Indeed, without 
the complicating factor of profit motivation, they should be able to se- 
cure loyalty more readily and more profoundly, if fine leadership is 
present to rally the group together for a soundly worthy and well-inter- 
preted purpose under well-administered personnel procedures. 

The argument may also be advanced that the loyalty of employees to 
the corporation is not expected by management and is not needful. The 
company has its aims; the employees have their aims. If the workers can 
somehow be induced to do enough work to get the product out profit- 
ably, that is all that should be expected. It isa purely contractual relation 
of value given and value received; and what the underlying attitudes 
and deeper motives of the employees are need not greatly concern the 
employer. 

This view has certainly had wide acceptance in administrative circles 
over the years. But it is no longer satisfactory or universally accepted. It 
no longer works in terms of the worker attitudes which are needed and 
desired. The failure of this philosophy to persist as a valid attitude is due 
to multiple causes, These include the more enlightened attitudes of 
modern-minded administrators themselves, the outlooks of labor union 
heads and members, and the climate of public opinion as to what the 
organic and qualitative relation of people to their work has a right to be 
and can potentially be. 

It certainly is true that industry “got away with” the policies implicit 
in this purely contractual approach to rewards in the years of America’s 
rapid industrial expansion. Employers were in a favorable, “cheap” labor 
market; and a more “hard-boiled” management attitude was normal. 
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There are still companies operating tacitly on this premise of adherence 
to the literal terms of a joint contract. But under present conditions they 
do not enjoy competitively the productive and harmonious relations with 
their workers from which more wisely administered companies benefit. 

I have no desire to exaggerate or distort the immediately practical 
consequences of this dilemma. I am as aware as anyone of the remarkable 
amount of loyal service which corporations today receive from em- 
ployees on fixed weekly wages. And in numerous companies with a 
broadly conceived personnel program (in which profit sharing as such 
is not included ) the response in worker morale is good and seems on the 
surface to leave little to be desired. A partnership attitude and sentiment 
are undoubtedly more prevalent in a certain few American companies 
than ever before; and this ideal is proving contagious. 

But this desirable attitude requires the substantiation of a participa- 
tion which goes beyond the present body of personnel policies, essential 
though these are and will continue to be, a participation which extends 
into the area of financial outcomes. We already see in the policies and 
utterances of certain labor leaders and in their handling of wage dis- 
putes, a linkage of “wage, price, profit” facts which gives unmistakable 
evidence that the profit factor cannot remain outside the realm of joint 
consideration. 

It has been necessary to elaborate the place of the profit motive be- 
cause of its pervasive influence. But as respects the other two of the 
plural corporate aims—the personal and the public phases of purpose— 
the briefest comment will suffice. It is true that corporate conduct is 
sometimes controlled by strong-minded and self-willed top executives. 
And where this is the situation, the workers cannot collaborate in any 
advantageous way. Such personal aims may have some paternalistic ex- 
pression, but more usually they are selfish. And in either case they are 
not working with the expressed needs or desires of the workers them- 
selves. Rather the expression of employee interests would here take the 
form of acting as a check on an excessive exercise of executive personal 
power, even where it has a seemingly philanthropic intent. Here is a 
purpose which, normally, employees would have to oppose. 

The corporate aim of taking account of public requirements is, on the 
other hand, one which has to be evaluated by employee groups on the 
merits of the public expressions. These expressions can take several 
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forms. They can be local sentiment, they can take the form of legislation, 
they can be public policy as discerned in time of war or other public 
crises. 

In general terms public pressures to be considered in the conduct of 
corporate groups will tend in directions which employees would find it 
in their interests to support. But in each specific instance employee 
groups and labor union groups and leaders will have to undertake a 
careful evaluation of the public pressures in order to determine what 
attitude they should take and what measures they should support. 

This review of going aims and the part employees might take in shar- 
ing in their realization supplies a needed background for what is to 
follow. Probably more aspects of aims are common to all employed in a 
given venture than is usually realized. The present extent of good work 
and good relations would certainly substantiate this statement. 

There is a final common aim not as yet mentioned. It is the aim of doing 
everything possible to assure the presence of administrative leadership 
which will embody the kind of outlook here being described and advo- 
cated. Such leadership is surely destined to realize that the aims of cor- 
porate life cannot remain too separate from or inconsistent with the 
underlying human ends which life itself has to serve if it is to enhance 
the well-being of the generality of individuals in a democratic society. 

This discussion of the reality and necessity of knowing and stressing 
common aims has, however, to be viewed in a realistic context. The situ- 
ation is not and will not soon be one of gentleness, sweetness and light. 
The issues of tension are real, basic and vital. On matters having a bear- 
ing on the ultimate financial outcome of operations, complete agreement 
and unity of interest are not readily achieved. There may perennially 
arise, moreover, such questions as the following: Shall a particular posi- 
tion fall into one pay classification or a higher one? Shall foremen’s 
salaries be fifteen per cent or forty per cent above the level of wages in 
their departments? Shall a dividend of five, six or eight per cent be paid? 
To what amount should corporate surpluses be retained in the business? 
Does the price of the product militate against its acceptance by a wider 
public? 

These are typical instances of the kind of issue as to which no absolute 
standards can be invoked, and as to which, therefore, differences of 
opinion and sharp conflicts of interest naturally arise, 
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Weare now, therefore, at a point where the second question posed for 
examination in this chapter may be raised. 


IS COMPLETE UNITY OF AIMS POSSIBLE? 


A distinction between a working unity and a complete unity is valid 
in an attempt to analyze how greater unity may become a fact. 

The signing of every collective agreement and every acceptance of 
going terms of employment in cases where such negotiation does not pre- 
vail actually give effect to a temporary, accepted basis of accommoda- 
tion under which work does go forward. If this were not so, the dissen- 
sions within organizations would threaten to disrupt and bankrupt them. 
Or, to put it differently, an empirical working cooperation in fact exists 
wherever operations are going forward with reasonable productivity, 
solvency, and good feeling. But this kind of temporary empirical adjust- 
ment is not enough. Our society and our productive instrumentalities 
are entitled to more. And our managers and rank and file are entitled to 
more, as energetic and creative persons. Indeed, if the aims were in- 
fluential which might validly be common if they were fully under- 
stood by all concerned, and if a serious effort were made by managers, 
by workers, and by union leaders to agree as to what in terms of produc- 
tive group effort they all wanted the workers to be loyal to, a building of 
policies of collaboration which came close to unity of aim would become 
a real possibility. 

But the attaining at present of any unity of aim and motive including 
all workers in a corporation is certainly not an easy task. Ultimate and 
complete functional unity has to be seen as a long-range possibility. For, 
ideally, its attainment would mean that every worker while on his job 
was always centered intensively on doing all he could to advance the 
agreed aims of the organization. Total mobilization of total ability for 
total achievement of a unanimously accepted goal—this would identify 
functional unity at its ideal level. 

And as an appealing ideal—desired throughout his organization by 
every wise manager—this is not to be dismissed as utopian. But it is es- 
sential to know the demanding conditions which would be the price to 
be paid for its realization. It is essential also to appreciate that, given the 
right attendant conditions, this kind of all-out mobilization has an appeal 
to normal human nature which is profound. It is interesting to see out of 
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a wholly different kind of analysis the confirmation of this view of a 
basic human craving presented by another writer as follows: 


. . . the mind becomes possessed to a supreme degree of the desire to 
apply itself to its work with all its will to fine achievement, and to realize 
as effectually as possible the act of one against all, through all, and, ideally, 
for all, which is characteristic of its nature, and which the spectacle of 
human disorder demands of it.* 


In other words there is a human disposition to go all out for some 
socially justified project, if only the situation is deemed propitious. But 
to shape the situation to be one that is deemed by all to be propitious 
is not simple. 

We have, for example, to remind ourselves of the further complicating 
factor, in the striving for common aims, introduced by the claims of 
loyalty to the labor union with which the collective agreement is negoti- 
ated. The reality of a dual loyalty here is not to be denied; nor is it likely 
to be diminished whatever changes in managerial policy may occur. 

The interests and aims of the unions are not at all points identical with 
the interests and aims of the employing body. Indeed, by definition, 
they are to some extent not supposed to be identical, even though one 
may envisage important changes in emphasis in the future. 

Also, most executives would readily acknowledge that employees will, 
and indeed should, have other loyalties than those to the employing 
organization. And they would agree that all the employer currently has 
a right to expect is that degree of loyalty which assures good production 
ina friendly atmosphere. That there may be deeper reaches of collective 
collaboration which it is possible to attain, in which the degree of har- 
monizing the aims can be intensified, is the happy outcome still to be 
explored. 

Complete unity of aim is for the future. Yet it is not to be lost sight 
of. For such devotion as that of the football player to his team or of 
the musician to his orchestra has a quality which could valuably be 
extended to other groups with enormous benefit to all involved. It sug- 
gests an attitude of organization-centered loyalty which managers 
would and should highly prize. 

But short of such an ultimate, much remains to be done that could 
be done now and done with great benefit to industrial relations. 

It is at once possible for wisely disposed managers to focus on em- 
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ployee understanding and acceptance of certain shared aims. It is at 
once possible for managers to supply a degree of heartening personal 
leadership toward present common aims (see Chapter 9). It is at once 
possible to provide methods to reconcile or minimize the more acute 
conflicts of interest about the implementing of common aims. It is at 
once possible for managers to strengthen the measures of two-way com- 
munication about policy and program to common advantage. 

There is, in short, plenty to be immediately undertaken in the direc- 
tion of greater unifying of interests, and such efforts will benefit pro- 
duction and improve human relations. 


DOES EMPLOYEE ACCEPTANCE OF AGREED AIMS 
PROVE THEIR SOUNDNESS? 

In a world where organizations will increasingly seek employee 
concurrence in and active support of the purposes they want to realize, 
it is pertinent to ask: is acquiescence on the part of those associated 
in some venture, especially where it is affirmatively obtained, all that 
is needful as the basis for social sanction of the policies being given 
effect? 

Certainly not. Agreement among the groups within an organization 
as to desirable policies and practices is not of itself sufficient evidence 
that the right line is inevitably being followed. 

This question is not raised to borrow trouble that in practice may 
rarely arise, or to strive for undue refinement of analysis about what 
some may regard as an academic issue. But I place so much emphasis 
upon the importance of searching for areas of agreement and for work- 
ing out procedures designed to bring about unity of intention within 
organizations that almost inevitably one asks: Does mutual agreement 
prove social soundness? 

One type of situation of which our history supplies bountiful illustra- 
tions is the program of the paternalistic employer. In these instances 
the acquiescence is, of course, more passive in character. Yet as time 
goes on and more and more “generous” provisions are made, the ac- 
ceptance of these by employees has often tended to be taken for granted. 
The managerial psychology which prompts such “handouts” is by no 
means defunct. 

There are degrees of paternalism in action. The extreme case is that 
of the company-owned town which may include all or some of the 
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following: employee housing, schools, churches, stores, public build- 
ings, and athletic fields, all owned by the corporation. A less extreme 
example would be one where the company “welfare” program is elabo- 
rate, including recreation features and community activities all financed 
and controlled by the company. 

What difference does it in fact make how such benefits are supplied 
so long as the employees find that they enjoy them? Is not their use 
by employees the evidence that they are gaining some advantage? 

There are two kinds of answer to such questions. The first is the 
practical one of past experience. The second derives from the philosophy 
which permeates this book. First, there have been enough cases of 
employees under paternalistic provisions who have eventually “revolted” 
and gone on strike, to raise doubts as to the wisdom and permanent 
acceptability of employer “generosity.” Also, since such paternalism has 
usually existed in unorganized shops having no collective agreements 
with unions, the eventual demand in many instances for the initiation 
of collective dealings has demonstrated that all was not as serene and 
contented as managements had assumed. 

Itis revealing, moreover, that the reaction of managers to the eventual 
repudiation of their generosity, in favor of freer and more independent 
employee action, has been almost uniformly of the same character. 
Executives have been surprised, aggrieved, resentful, discouraged at 
the employee “ingratitude.” Indeed, in some cases they have been led 
to abandon any basic efforts to get at the real sources of employee 
disaffection and of more permanently constructive employee attitudes. 
All too often there has been little or no realization that generosity down 
from above comes to be suspect because it is “down” and is clearly 
identified by the giver and the receivers as “from above.” 

The second and more profound reason why paternalistic measures 
are not self-justifying is that they come sooner or later to be regarded 
as a substitute for autonomous and self-respecting participation by 
employees in affairs they eventually realize to be “their own.” There 
is a point beyond which the long arm of the company is not desired 
or desirable in relation to the conduct of local community education, 
housing, recreation, worship and the like, since these are common 
human concerns and not directly production matters. 

Put in another way, questions arise as to what welfare provisions 
may do to the character and attitudes of people, both donors and re- 
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cipients. For example, do the welfare features give evidence of in- 
creasing people's powers of self-growth, self-initiative, self-responsibility 
for personal and community development? Do they enhance people's 
sense of self-respect, integrity, reasonable freedom to be themselves, 
awareness that they are ends in themselves and not the means only 
to the ends of others? Are a full belly, creature comforts and absolute 
security all the employees are looking for? 

Is it, by way of illustration, better to have a company band resplend- 
ent with uniforms and instruments bought by the company and the 
occasions of its performances and the selection of its repertory de- 
termined by the company? Or is it better to have no band—unless the 
employees themselves largely take the initiative in having it their affair 
wholly or partially under their control and support? 

Surely, if company-bestowed benefits are fostering employee docility, 
deference to management dictation on nonindustrial aspects of living, 
dependence of employee political or religious opinions on managerial 
judgments, there is in our kind of society little good to be said for 
them. 

Rather the test of worth is whether they are helping workers as 
individuals and groups to have educational experiences which through 
their own voluntary and responsible participation in handling diverse 
affairs become occasions of learning and growth in individual self- 
respect and civic competence. The benefits fundamentally desired are 
those of enriched and growing personalities. And only provisions 
which supply educational and democratic self-assumed responsibilities 
can pass muster as justifiable. The measure of the soundness of what- 
ever features the management may desire to provide is the enhancement 
of the selfhood of all participants. They have to be helped to grow 
toward a condition where a sharing of partnership attitudes and co- 
operative practices will progressively become the fact. 

In short, the tacit or passive agreement found where paternalism is 
in practice is no indication whatsoever of its social acceptability. 

Beyond the paternalistic situation, however, with its passive agree- 
ment to certain material advantages, there is the situation of collective 
agreements which can lend themselves to conspiratorial or monopolistic 
results, Instances are not unknown where, whatever the strictly legal 
interpretation, employers and unions together may agree upon a basis 
of joint operation which restrains trade, limits labor supply unwar- 
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rantedly, tacitly fixes prices, fosters monopoly, or embodies other re- 
strictive features. Such agreement is clearly antisocial. 

Again, cases could be cited where employees are tacit parties to the 
fabrication of a poor quality of product and misrepresentation about 
product; and parties also to undue price rises caused by agreement 
on an excessive scale of wage payments and company profits. 

To cite another type of situation, an employer might in effect bribe 
with high pay a body of workers to continue employment under con- 
ditions which were unsafe or unhealthy comparatively with the best 
provisions possible in that industry. Workers’ continuance at work under 
such unfavorable conditions constitutes an agreement of sorts. And if 
both parties are aware that safe or healthy provisions might readily 
be made by the application of up-to-date technical resources, tacit 
acceptance of bad working conditions is the more egregious. Hence, 
to say that the fact of such tacit agreement proves ipso facto the sound- 
ness of the working basis is obviously false. 

The case might also be recalled of the company in a severe flu epi- 
demic, which was urged by its medical staff to suspend operations 
when a substantial minority of its workers were out sick, but which 
at the insistence of the employees themselves did not close down. Joint 
agreement here did not, of course, prevent the exposure of more workers 
to infection and to expensive illness. 

Finally, a reductio ad absurdum in uncritical acceptance might be 
illustrated by a gang of counterfeiters or bootleggers. Their unity of 
aim and their agreement in action may well be above reproach. But 
that surely says nothing about the legitimacy or social validity of their 
behavior. The notion of “honor among thieves” leaves much unsaid 
about the nature of the honor and the desirability of thievery. 

On what matters is concurrence between managers and men being 
sought, for what purposes, and by what methods? These, in a word, 
are the questions which have to be faced before there can be a socially 
intelligent answer to the basic inquiry as to whether tacit acceptance 
or active agreement by employees constitutes assurance of a sound 
decision. In some form or other the ancient “bread and circuses” situa- 
tion is always in danger of recurring in managerial attitudes and provi- 
sions. And where the weakness of the flesh leads employees to acqui- 
escence in such situations, the outward serenity, security, or stability 
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is profoundly misleading because it is based on precarious and tem- 
porary satisfactions. 

There is, in short, little or no ground for believing that fundamentally 
employee or union agreement with company proposals (or company 
agreement to union proposals) is necessarily sufficient. Sooner or later 
from some responsible source, the question will be posed as to the 
larger social soundness of measures which promise dubious outcomes. 

Managerial thinking and planning can, therefore, never rest content 
merely with the actuality that employee and union concurrence to 
specific measures is assured. This will be especially true in instances 
such as restrictions upon output, price increases, labor limitations, etc., 
as to which there is a growing body of opposed sentiment in the com- 
munity at large. 

Admittedly it is not possible to lay down a quick and easy test of 
social soundness. Agreements in violation of law and public regulation, 
offenses against accepted public standards of morals or taste—these 
are relatively easy to identify. But there is obviously a wide range of 
issues upon which the advance appraisal of public acceptance is not 
simply come by. Yet such long-run criteria as whether proposals are 
truly democratic and are contributing to a wide human friendliness, 
to educational experiences and to the personality growth of participants 
—these can be helpful. 

There has to be mindfulness of the values of an effort by managers 
and workers together to identify and to evolve those policies they can 
wisely espouse. Nor can these be confined to or measured solely by 
material advantages, desirable though these may be. In numerous con- 
crete ways our commitment has to be to the value of a democratic way 
of life, to the applied use of scientific knowledge, technological and 
psychological, and to the validity of a law of widening fraternal love 
in human relations. These are our central points of reference wherever 
efforts to agree are going forward between managers and men, no 
less than in other publicly reached decisions of practical policy. 

Ultimately, it is the quality of personal and communal living which 
is at stake, For it is folly to forget that we are not laboring and producing 
in association merely for the sake of the work and its material rewards. 
Even while he is at work, every man is a whole man—producer, con- 
sumer, citizen, free person with family ties and aspirations. And all 
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of these aspects of personality have to be accounted for and ministered 
to. Only policies and practices which strengthen the possibilities of this 
wholeness can defensibly get the concurrence of all parties at interest 
in productive activity. 


CONCLUSION 


Consideration has now been given to the difficulties of getting ac- 
ceptance by the rank and file of the aims of organizations. It has been 
suggested that some aims are more appealing than others. It has been 
emphasized that a number of integral aims might well become more 
acceptable if they were better understood. It has been pointed out that 
common aims can be clarified and strengthened only to the extent that 
divergences of internal group outlooks and interests are reckoned with, 
and shared provisions are made for resolving whatever conflicts of 
interest may arise. 

The requirements for a virtual merging of interests among groups as 
to what organizations are to do and how they are to do it have been 
shown to involve conditions not easy to meet under typical present 
policies of operation. Yet the very suggestion of the value of such a 
unity of purpose indicates that it should not be ignored as we think 
ahead. 

Finally, agreements entered into by employers and workers, whether 
tacit or overt, cannot ignore the truth that for social acceptability these 
agreements have to conform to—or at least look in the direction of 
strengthening—certain broader social standards, The fact of agreement 
of itself proves nothing as to the social value of what has been agreed 
upon, even as affecting the agreeing parties. 

The aims and policies of any organization and the acceptance of these 
aims by those working in it have, in other words, to be scrutinized in 
their relation to a more inclusive foundation. Such an inclusive founda- 
tion is to be looked for to an important degree in a study of the claims 
and demands human nature itself makes upon life—its total upthrust 
for quality and nobility in search of human fulfillment. Clearly we 
are obligated to understand human nature in as broad and deep a frame 
of its experience and its aspiration as we can discover and depict. Only 
with this knowledge will men’s activities fall into a meaningful pattern 
—actual and potential. 


Administrative leaders should be among the first to make use of the 
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results of such discovery. The obtainable truths here should begin to 
supply basic criteria for all they plan and create in their corporate 
relations with people. It is to such an inquiry, psychological in essence, 
that it becomes imperative next to turn. Only with the insights such 
a study should yield will management begin to be equipped with a 
profound grasp of the human elements of its problem. 


-FOURE 


Human Nature in Action 


It is on human beings and their capacities for good rather than on the dicta 
of specialists in pathology or animal behavior that we base our hopes. The 
good that is to be attained in human development is a social achievement 
in a natural world, and is subject to all the ills and vicissitudes to which 
both nature and society subject us. There is no guarantee of its success on 
which we can depend, apart from the opportunities that this world provides 
and our own ability to make the most of them. What will happen if we do 
make the most of them is yet to be seen. But we shall not see unless we make 
the experiment and there is more to be gained from life when we are doing 
our best in it than on any poorer level of effort and understanding.1 


Our total view of human nature largely determines our habitual ways 
of dealing with it. It is less a matter of our ability to be rational in 
human contacts than of the temper and tone of our underlying outlook 
as we undertake human contacts. At least this is true initially, however 
much a rational view may eventually be developed by individuals to 
offer them wise guidance. At one extreme are those who in practice 
take a dim view of human potentialities. For them individuals are 
naturally lazy, “cussed,” selfish, quarrelsome, irresponsible; and groups 
are self-centered, jealous of prerogatives, self-seeking, inflexible in 
methods, At the other extreme too much may be expected and too great 
a burden of responsibility and of mindfulness of others may be antici- 
pated. 

In the middle it may prove possible to sustain a view that much 
depends upon how we appeal to others, how we present the alternatives 
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to be selected, how we supply experiences of learning which yield 
satisfying outcomes, how wise reinforcements are offered to encourage 
and sustain good intentions. $ 

Human nature is, in a manner of speaking, a raw material with which 
every executive at every level has to work. If he knows something of 
the “tensile strength,” the resilience, the total responsiveness of the 
material with which he works, his judgments, his strategy and his 
methods of human dealing are likely to yield better results than sheer 
hunch. Our present tested knowledge of all other raw materials is more 
precise, reliable and calculable. This is probably why up to now more 
organizations have appropriated generously for material specifications 
and research than have built personnel functions and outlooks perma- 
nently and integrally into their operations and research, Yet today there 
is fuller recognition than ever that the human assets of organizations 
are really the valuable ones, or can be made so under proper handling. 
Thus all that can be learned about human nature in general terms 
should be pondered even though no one can or should deal with peo- 
ple “by the book.” Formalized knowledge can, however, set individual 
thinking and the shaping of personal attitudes in directions which, 
supported by practice and experience, should lead to improvement in 
the choices of behavior. 


WHAT DOES PSYCHOLOGY STUDY? 

Hence, it is worth while to inventory the characteristic behavior 
responses in the settings of the customary environments in which peo- 
ple act. And vital, also, is it to consider whether or not there are basic 
desires and satisfactions of people which become for them motivating 
influences when, for example, they are being enlisted to further the 
aims of organizations as members or as employees. This chapter is thus 
intended to forward an understanding of how individuals may be ex- 
pected to act and to respond as they become associated in organiza- 
tions. 

Having stated this intent, it is, however, essential to present an intro- 
ductory warning. Human nature in action is never a fixed bundle of 
separately identifiable components. People always act as wholes in 
whole situations; and the total situation or “field” is a composite of inner 
demands, social and cultural influences, and immediately given sur- 
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rounding circumstances. The dependence of much action on the in- 
fluences of the small society or social system in which the person may 
be functioning has especially to be borne in mind. Controlling, also, 
to some degree, are the standards of good conduct and long-range pur- 
poses which people have variously acquired. Human nature is only to 
be understood as preponderantly a social product. This means it is 
malleable to a degree, variable in its responses, often calculable in a 
known environment, yet also to be influenced by assurances of present 
satisfactions and by the claims of future goals presently felt to be worthy 
of attainment. 

Human beings may be initially characterized as “physicochemical 
engines.” They generate and release energy. The expenditure of energy 
in activity is of the essence of being alive. We are as we do. The activity 
is in a great variety of channels and directions. It may be autonomic, 
in that there is the unconscious functioning of fundamental organs of 
digestion, excretion, glandular secretion, and the like. It may be im- 
pulsive, prompted by impulses or drives which cause direct and more 
or less unpremeditated response, such as panics of fear or terror, un- 
bridled lust, or a show of anger or temper. It may be habitual in that 
it finds satisfaction in the establishing and carrying out of a series of 
learned acts which are repeated under the appropriate conditions with 
the need for little or no conscious attention. It may be occasionally 
tational, in so far as it comes about that choices of alternative possi- 
bilities of behavior are reflected upon, or that individuals are presented 
with issues about which they wonder and become curious. In this de- 
liberative mood, they may learn how to assemble facts, weigh and 
compare, experiment under controlled conditions, formulate hypotheses 
or tentative conclusions, and adopt them as a basis for action. Again, 
activities may be intuitional, in that somehow there comes with a cer- 
tain immediacy a disclosure and illumination, not the obvious result 
of conscious thought. Such promptings often commend themselves as 
true and valuable—as in the case of the inventor's final “hunch,” the 
artist’s vision of new beauty of color, form or sound, the mystic’s vision 
of “reality,” the prophet’s perception of “righteousness” or “truth.” 

i These several constituents of activity are not manifested singly even 
EE simple acts, There occur actually infinite combinations of physiologi- 
cal, impulsive, emotional and rational influences—partly from within, 
partly from without. And to seek satisfying expressions through numer- 
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ous combinations of these characteristic elements as they are fused 
in the personality is of the essence of human living. 

How and where satisfactions are likely to be. sought and realized is 
thus a major question. The broad answer is that one’s satisfactions 
depend upon the total background of the individual. And this is a 
composite of his own inner urges and proclivities and of the social and 
cultural stimulations in which he is immersed. Each person is a unique 
combination of these common characteristics, and each person is seek- 
ing to become established as a self. And each self is thus continuously 
shaped by the standards, values, expectations and restrictions which 
he confronts in home, school, church, locality, work situation, nation, 
etc. Moreover, this body of influences is not one in the face of which 
individuals remain passive. They actively seek to register in, through 
and sometimes against the setting of their activities. And sometimes their 
reactions against the conventional influences are their most valuable 
contributions. 

Human beings all have a two-way interest—in their integrity or 
selfhood, and in their effective relation to the total surroundings. And 
the two concerns are closely interdependent. Every individual wishes 
to stand well in his own eyes and also in the eyes of those whose ap- 
proval he values. Satisfactions are thus being sought in two directions 
at once—inner and outer. And the choices and balance of these two 
will differ from person to person. The artist, the recluse, the pioneer 
in many intellectual fields of effort will tend to place a higher value 
on his own subjective experiences than will the outgoing, friendly soul 
whom we speak of as an extrovert. To some extent this inner integrity 
is itself supported by the sanction and commendation of others. But 
there always remains a selfhood which the individual feels solely ac- 
countable for and seeks to cherish, defend and build. 


THE NATURE OF THE SELF 

Psychology is interested to examine the nature of the self. And the 
career of every sentient person is definable in terms of the building 
and nurturing of a self and of his selfhood, That this process is subject 
to control or modification—again, both from within and from without 
—we know. Also, every normal self always acts as a whole, as a con- 
tinuing unified interrelation of all the influences playing upon his per- 
sonality and emanating out from it. 
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The self has to be active for its own realization, and it finds satis- 
factions in activities of great variety. In this sense a virtually universal 
disposition to hold the self and its satisfactions (at one or another 
level) central in attention is a reality. That is, the desire to maximize 
the ego, or the self, is a centrally determining influence. All individuals 
are constantly seeking to be possessed of a sense of worth-whileness, 
The wish for worth is tremendously strong. People want to register, 
to count, to be identified and acknowledged as individuals or persons, 
They want to have acknowledged value as a self—first and foremost 
in their own eyes, and then in varying degrees in the eyes of others. 
And the question arises as to how and where this maximization of the 
person occurs and may be wisely helped to occur. Indeed, each of us 
carries about an image of the self-in-the-making, to which each refers 
(sometimes unconsciously) in making the choices of life. And when 
others treat us in ways which deny or belittle the image, each person's 
reaction tends to be one of resentment, defense, resistance, sometimes 
serious frustration, and in extreme cases, it is one of hate and violence. 

The self is thus a social product, and the process of its building or 
nurture is a social process. That is why it is largely true, as John Dewey 
says, that “the laws of human nature are the laws of people in associa- 
tion.” In other words, if we can discover how people act, react and 
interact in relation to others, in specified kinds of situations, we know 
a preponderant amount about how their total natures will relate them- 
selves to all kinds of group activity, 

There are, however, elements of selfhood which are nurtured in 
solitude, in meditation and contemplation. Any man’s effort to “make 
his peace with God,” “to know Reality,” or to be “united with the Un- 
knowable” is a quest of the individual spirit. But even here, the evidence 
seems unmistakable that the terms in which all this occurs, the forms 
which these prized outcomes take, the reports of beatitude and “peace 
of mind” which are recounted to others—these are all reflections of the 
specific culture, the time and the place, in which the particular self 
has its roots and origins. The sensitivity or faith, the “perennial philoso- 
phy,” as Aldous Huxley well says, may be universal. But the overt 
expressions of it are related to a specific cultural setting. They grow 
out of the expectations, the vocabulary and the symbols of the im- 
mediate environment. And one man’s selfhood is thus shaped to be- 
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come, in terms of ultimate belief, a Christian, another a Buddhist, an- ` 
other a Confucian, etc. 

The whole conception of individuality, of being an individual, and 
of the resultant “individualistic” philosophy, which has deeply affected 
so much American thinking, is seen to be an inadequate and fragmented 
conception when the range and depth of the influences helping to shape 
the individual are fully appreciated. The wish for worth, for ego- 
maximization, is not, however, correctly understood as a selfish desire 
of the order of “each man for himself.” The building of a self is the 
rightful career of everyone. But it is a social product influencing and 
influenced by the society of which each person knows himself to be 
a part. 

The conception of the self can thus have great qualitative differ- 
ences. The self can, of course, be self-regarding in so intensive and 
introverted a way, with so little reference to the selfhood of others, 
as to make the attribution of selfishness a fact. The self can and does 
on occasion also act contrary to its own interest and does deal with 
others in ways hurtful to them as selves. This too is a fact not to be 
ignored; and such willfulness, perversity, ignorance or inertia has to 
be taken account of. 

This process of building a satisfying sense of selfhood comprises 
every kind of activity—from efforts at complete conformity with the 
manners and customs of the time and place in most restricted and con- 
ventional channels, to the other extreme of reform or revolutionary 
efforts, Assurances of the securities of livelihood, of congenial family 
life, local association with friends, church affiliations, the esteem of 
one’s fellow workers, the political party loyalty passed on from one’s 
father—all this comprises for many their satisfying medium for maxi- 
mizing the ego. As one is, in this view, “a good parent,” “a good citizen,” 
“a good businessman,” the self has found ways of enlargement which 
have secured the approval of those whose approbation is desired. To 
become a self in this meaning is to have become a contributor of sorts 
to the common good as commonly acknowledged. 

This characterization suggests that there are degrees of creative 
contribution—thus clarifying the view that the deeper meaning of self- 
hood is a qualitative one. The extent of the enlargement of the self, 
in breadth and in depth, clearly affects its quality. And where the 
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individual's interests, associations and creative participations extend into 
social channels with distinctive productive social results, the quality 
of selfhood is manifestly being enhanced. 

“No man liveth to himself alone” is the accurate statement, nega- 
tively put, of the psychological fact that no man could so live, The 
ties of Robinson Crusoe to civilization were actually numerous; solitary 
confinement is the most hideous of punishments. Positively, “we are 
members one of another.” And the price of admission to a valued mem- 
bership in a specified community or small society is some acknowledged 
share which the individual offers of his individual creative uniqueness 
to the common pool of valued social possessions, material or spiritual. 
To be accepted as having something of value to one’s fellows which 
one is offering through one’s productive effort is the condition both of 
personal satisfaction and of sanity itself. 

Interesting corroboration of this view is offered by Erich Fromm in 
only slightly different terms when he says: 


Virtue is proportional to the degree of productiveness a person has 


achieved. If society is concerned with making people virtuous, it must be. 


concerned with making them productive and hence with creating the con- 
ditions for the development of productiveness. The first and foremost of 
these conditions is that the unfolding and growth of every person is the 
aim of all social and political activities, that man is the only purpose and 
end, and not a means for anybody or anything except himself.* 


There are, of course, those creative persons who are not immediately 
recognized as contributing something of value to their fellows. Neither 
the channels nor the results of their labors may be immediately ap- 
preciated. Many artists, poets, scientists, inventors and prophets have 
had an indifferent or hostile reception in their day, only to be acclaimed 
thereafter. And, on the other hand, many a struggler and straggler in 
these fields has, because of ineffectuality and failure to produce ac- 
ceptably, never earned acclaim at all. Intrinsic to the building of a 
really satisfying self is the sense the individual is somehow attaining 
that there will be ultimate social acceptance of his efforts. 

This suggests why the proposition that “man is made for community” 
is so profoundly valid. To be sure, this truth has often been distorted 
to mean the complete subordination of the individual to his community 
and the elevating of the “state” or nation or race to primary importance. 
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But what it really means is that human satisfactions become greater 
and more profound as the active expression of the self occurs over 
a wider and wider arc of humanly acknowledged interests and achieve- 
ments. 

To the question as to where it is that human satisfactions of a self- 
building kind can occur, the answer is that they occur in all the usual 
expressions of personal activity—in the individual's work, play, family 
life, education, friendly associations, citizenship, worship, enjoyment 
of beauty. And the more inclusive the fronts on which the person regis- 
ters and finds worthful expressions, the better adjusted, more produc- 
tive and more mature he is. 

Conversely, for him to find that the conditions of life deny him 
expression on a number of fronts yields one of two kinds of result. 
Either he feels in some respect thwarted and frustrated; or he finds 
it possible to redirect his behavior into other activities which make up 
for, or substitute for (or sublimate), those desires whose expression 
is denied. That the experiences of daily work and of associations at 
work should be satisfying and truly expressive of vital interests and 
aptitudes of the individual thus becomes a desirable condition to strive 
for if all-round self-expression is to be achieved. For if the individual 
finds his job relations stultifying, finds little satisfying expression in 
the course of his employment, he is sure to seek to register on some 
other front of living and invest as little as possible energy in the work 
situation or invest it there in abnormal or destructive ways. He may 
thus create defensive, obstructive and resistant attitudes toward his 
work, the roots and the outcomes of which are deep and serious. And 
they may affect in negative ways many other persons. 

A related kind of defensive reaction toward work may develop with 
adverse consequences, especially where the individual is an executive, 
in those instances where he has frustrating experiences Or unsatisfying 
activity away from work and especially in his home setting, and there- 
fore tries to compensate for his blockages by unduly aggressive and 
domineering behavior in his relations with his working associates. 
Where serious obstacles occur in the opportunities of the individual 
to gain satisfactions in areas which are intrinsic to his nature, trouble 
may be anticipated in some form of pathological response and expres- 
sion. The extent of this kind of exaggerated, rude, inconsiderate, 
brusque, and even ruthless and cruel behavior in all kinds of human 
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relations attributable to such compensatory causes is far greater than 
is usually appreciated. And to be constantly alert to the possible presence 
of such destructive behavior as modifying administrative effectiveness 
is a counsel of wholesome personnel concern about one’s staff associates, 

There is illumination, also, in the conception of satisfactions occur- 
Ting at different “levels” of the self. This is closely akin to the helpful 
view that there is a “hierarchy of values” which the individual may 
seek to realize, 

Tn this connection, helpful light is gained by the reminder that man 
isa value-seeking, value-affirming and value-building animal. A value 
in this sense is an influence which is held in high regard by the individual 
—that is, held as valuable—to an extent sufficient to help determine 
his choices of behavior. Health is a value, for example, to the extent 
that it shapes thinking and action in the direction of one’s keeping 
healthy or of working for a healthy society. The directions in which 
people seek to realize what is thought to be valuable differ greatly with 
time and place—in relation to the total culture in which living goes 
on. But the disposition to seek the valuable and the search for and 
influence exerted by established standards of value—these are uni- 
versally powerful and therefore controlling realities. 

Those actions and attributes which individuals hold as valuable are, 
moreover, far more widely agreed upon than is often realized— 
especially at the level of statements of general belief, faith and aspira- 
tion. When reference is made to the desirability of seeking to realize, 
for example, justice, truth, beauty and love, there is allusion to gen- 
eral values which have been highly regarded in historic human ex- 
perience. And these same values no doubt continue to influence in 
some measure the conduct of individuals in their judgments upon 
current affairs. The good offices of education and of religion have be- 
come, in fact, the institutional means which society employs to help 
its members to conserve, clarify and extend the practical and specific 
meaningfulness of such historically prized abstract values and to 
strengthen the adherence and devotion of its members to acceptable 
concrete embodiments of them, 

Another approach to an understanding of selfhood—and one which 
throws indirect light on the truth of a hierarchy of desirable values—is 
that which acknowledges the marked ambivalence which characterizes 
human behavior. The concept of ambivalence identifies the innate 
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tendency of one characteristic response to be supplemented, and often 
to be chronologically followed, by conduct embodying its opposite. 
A virtual dual or bipolar rhythm of action and reaction is as deeply 
rooted a psychological reality as it is a physiological fact—as in wak- 
ing and sleeping, activity and rest, sexual tension and its release. We 
prize stability and security, yet we search for novelty and adventure. 
We require the exertions of work to be followed by relaxation and 
play. We are driven by our impulses and habits, but on occasion our 
rational processes interpose delays and guide our choices. When fears 
possess us, we seek ways to restore inner reassurance and confidence. 
Our loves can pass with unaccountable speed over into hates. We seek 
“pleasures,” but there are times when we enjoy discomfort or even 
pain. We swing between the attitude and the demeanor of superiority 
and inferiority. We are proud of our creations, material and mental, 
but periods of creativity have to be followed by periods of incubation 
and gestation. We love to be with people, but occasionally we seek to 
be alone. The border line between our laughter and. our tears is a 
narrow one; and the sorrows of life have by a beneficent human buoy- 
ancy to give way to more cheerful or joyful moods. We can neither live 
with ourselves in perpetual sadness, nor can we stand the exuberance 
of constant euphoria. In the language of the Bible, our moments on 
the mount of transfiguration have to be followed by days of labor in 
the market place. 

Again, a knowledge of human nature has to comprehend two other 
revealing kinds of facts, namely, a specific identification of individual 
differences and some formulation of the truths about characteristic re- 
sponses in the associated actions of group conduct, 

As to individual differences, there is a growing body of scientific 
knowledge which identifies individual intelligence Jevels, relative domi- 
nance of temperamental traits, aptitudes and types of mental skills, 
emotional stability, differentiated interests, and most recently the pre- 
liminary findings from psychosomatic study as to the probable rela- 
tion between types of body structure and functioning and personality 
characteristics. In the selection of individuals to be affiliated with cor- 
porate or other group efforts, it is possible today to act more wisely 
than ever if knowledge of all this experience with valid testing devices 
is skillfully drawn upon. A growing literature which can readily be con- 
sulted helpfully delineates this field. 
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Group activity is also being intensively and experimentally studied 
today with outcomes which promise to be rewarding. It has been found, 
for example, that small groups under democratic leadership respond 
in different and socially more satisfactory ways than under completely 
autocratic leadership. They work harder, require less supervision, disci- 
pline their own delinquent members, have more sense of fun out of 
the project in hand. Wartime studies confirmed these findings in terms 
of the conditions of group leadership, instruction and incentive which 
produced superior accomplishment. Careful studies in the schoolroom 
have also demonstrated that approval and support yield better results 
from students than criticism, routine acceptance or punishment. The 
consensus of study and experience is well-nigh conclusive that where 
friendly appeals are made by congenial and trusted leaders, where the 
attractiveness and importance of group goals are made clear, where 
group pride is built up, where the personal stake of each person in 
the group outcomes is clearly grasped by all, where the leader has a 
personal concern and solicitude for the integrity and promise of each 
member of his group—where this whole body of conditions is being 
realized, the resulting group behavior will be productive and happy to 
an optimum degree, 

A growing body of experience and findings having to do with “group 
dynamics” is thus enriching the present grasp of the motivations to be 
invoked for groups in action. And they all support the view of human 
nature as dynamic, responsive and sensitive to creative, self-enlarging 
appeals. 

Further psychological facts, now increasingly familiar, need only sum- 
mary mention. New habits can be built and old habits can be changed; 
and the steps in the process are well understood, Thinkin g, deliberation, 
rational reflection, scientific methods of tackling problems of all 
kinds—these have recognized steps which can be consciously and 
systematically followed. Leadership can be inspiring and heartening, 
or it can be perfunctory and dispiriting. The productive and evocative 
values of friendliness, affection, solicitude for personal welfare and 
growth—these can be fostered, and they can be shown in action in 
ways that elicit confidence, trust and friendly response from others. 

Human selves are wisely understood as energy-releasing, desire-ex- 
pressing, conflict-resolving, cooperation-seeking and value-cherishing. 
Through the study of these selves comes a progressive gain in under- 
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standing, in grasp of ways of personal and group control, in possibilities 
of prediction and in the ability to evaluate the satisfactions which 
occur. 

We can conclude, therefore, that the benefits of scientific findings and 
of a scientific approach to human problems are increasingly in hand, 
even though there is much still to learn. To get wider acceptance and 
application of what is already known and to encourage a flexible dis- 
position to keep an open mind for new light thus become mandates 
for today’s administrator, to say nothing of every other supervisory 
person. 


This portrait of the self—eyen in the intentionally informal and sug- 
gestive delineation here briefly attempted—cannot well be regarded 
as including the bare essentials, however, without acknowledgment 
of a further characteristic. Because they are value-cherishing human 
beings, individuals on occasion come to respond eagerly to the sum- 
mons to identify themselves with some “Other” and to subordinate 
themselves to its claims or presumed dictates. In this identification 
and submission in the presence of or in the fulfillment of that “Other,” 
they find their own most satisfying realization and fulfillment. This 
“Other” may be an actuality of various kinds. The love of man for 
woman or of parent for child can reach this intensity of self- 
subordination. So also can love of country, especially in time of war; 
so also can the love of truth for the scientist; so also can the love of 
God for the religious devotee. Even in the intensity of feeling built 
up in a college athletic contest a disposition for personal sacrifice may 
be attained which identifies the self with the institution with “heroic” 
results, 

This compulsion can go to great lengths of response under conditions 
of sufficiently deep conviction and commitment. When a goal, cause 
or summons is deemed by the individual to be virtually ultimate and 
absolute in appeal, and the free expression of the self in such wider 
reaches seems to be in jeopardy, then the sacrifice of life itself becomes 
a justifiable price to pay for the advancement of the cause. There are 
widely prized conditions of living which are held to be “more valuable 
than life itself.” To assure the existence of these prized conditions can 
on occasion become a value higher than that of personal survival. 

Not to reckon with this human characteristic—to assume that cal- 
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culations of prudence and narrow self-interest are the sole realities of 
human nature, to forget that there are varying degrees of this intense 
desire for self-submission to some beloved “Other”—is to betray a 
static, belittling and deprecatory view of the human self. 

Reconciliation of individual tendencies to aggressive assertiveness 
with the kind of submissiveness which can lead to heroic sacrifice even 
including the voluntary laying down of one’s life may not be a frequent 
challenge. Indeed, individuals may strive to avoid being confronted 
with such extreme alternatives. But the claims of patriotism, of eco- 
nomic conviction, of religious faith, may all on occasion arise to place 
the person in a position where he feels that he has no other than a 
self-sacrificial choice. And the important reality is that where the con- 
flict is resolved by a subordination of the self to the “Other,” the indi- 
vidual experiences a profound satisfaction. Inner security, confidence, 
sense of direction, an inflow of new power, peace of mind—all these 
accrue and are deeply enjoyed. 

Thus it can come about that self-realization and self-transcendence 
unite in harmonious reconciliation within the person. It is in this way 
that he who would save his life has to lose it—an insight which, as 
George Sarton has said,® is probably the most profound utterance in 
the entire New Testament. To lose the self in a great cause, only to 
find oneself in the striving for its realization—this is the ultimate in 
selfhood’s unfolding. And the neurotic individuals of our times, and 
the unstable and frustrating activities of many persons in their corporate 
existences, have surely to come to closer grips with this truth, if human 
selfhood in our kind of society is to have more satisfactory fulfillment. 

It should not be thought fantastic, therefore, if I go on to suggest 
that, far short of the ultimate, there are degrees or levels of personal 
response to and identification with lesser causes, goals or commitments 
which can give rise to genuine and valid, if partial, satisfactions. Along 
with the possible sublime loyalties to God or State or Doctrine, ordinary 
life holds, and indeed requires, a number of other occasions for loyal 
association in which the strivings of the self and of the associated group 
can in some measure be merged and harmonized. 

This enriching of the individual's experiences of loyalty as part of 
the enlarging of the self can, indeed, relate to the working situations 
of life far more than is now appreciated or even remotely considered, 
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whether by administrators or by the rank and file. Under the proper 


conditions, it should be possible to provide in corporate settings and 
relations a degree of reconciliation of self-realization and self-tran- 
scendence which would be a satisfying expression of productive self- 
hood. This truth will be appreciated by those who are familiar with 
the devoted labors of many workers in the consumer and producer 
cooperative movements both in Europe and America. Indeed, where 
these movements have succeeded most conspicuously it has been due 
to the well-nigh selfless efforts of devoted and informed believers in 
the cooperative ideal. 

This illustration serves as a reminder that this felicitous unifying of 
loyalty of the self to a larger good or goal is not to be obtained in every 
kind of setting or under all conditions. The corporate cause has to 
commend itself to the individual as worthy and significant in an ap- 
pealing and commanding way. The cause has in the long run to justify 
itself as the person looks inward to self and outward to society. 

This means that the individual has to find in the experience of loyal 
labors for the corporate group that what he wants and finds valuable 
is being attained while the realizing of the group’s purposes is also 
being achieved. That this is not an impossible harmonizing is fur- 
ther suggested if it is remembered that what individuals want and 
find valuable will be different in the different organizations with which 
they affiliate. To want to earn a living in an agreeable way obviously 
implicates certain desires which will differ from those being satisfied 
in a fraternal lodge or a local amateur baseball team. Thus, to contend 
that in the work relation loyalties might be summoned in a truly har- 
monizing way for a particular body of desires should not sound in- 
credible or fantastic. It should become inevitable. 

It is, nevertheless, important to give attention to two objections which 
may be raised to this approach and from two opposite points of view. 
One would be that, practically speaking, it will be unlikely that a great 
majority of organizations will be willing to adopt the policies and 
measures which could lead to an employee response of deep and “all- 
out” loyalty. The other objection would be that the whole effort in 
this direction is impossible to realize and undesirable to attempt be- 
cause all the attendant conditions of large-scale enterprise as they 
affect the personalities of workers are adverse beyond hope of correc- 
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tion. In this view the big organization is the irreconcilable foe of humane 
existence, and the only answer is some drastic program of decentraliza- 
tion. » 

As to the first objection, I shall not at this point further argue the 
matter, believing that both the practicality and desirability of this ap- 
proach will become clearer as this book proceeds. There would, how- 
ever, have to come a considerable change in outlook and aim in those 
companies in which finance management is in control—a change in 
the direction of an altered emphasis among the plural purposes earlier 
described—if “all-out” loyalty is to be seriously sought. 

The second objection comes, of course, from those who are convinced 
that American large-scale industry and organizations of all sorts are 
seriously off the track from the point of view of taking account of per- 
sonality nurture. The curse of bigness is upon them. Corporations are 
too big, as are many individual plants. Large-scale, mass production, 
carried on in congested urban settings of work and living, excessive 
subdivision of labor, too great impersonality of work relations—these 
all add up in this view to a condition which militates against humane 
values. And any changes in the organized relations of persons and 
groups such as are here advocated will be of only temporizing value 
at best. The only possible corrective from this view is to strengthen 
the small community and make it the focus of industrial activity in 
smaller producing units. Humane values can be cherished successfully 
from this standpoint only where there is face-to-face acquaintance 
among the participants in each enterprise and among their families 
in a neighborhood environment; where the work activity can be more 
diversified for each individual; where the loyalties required can be 
readily identified and made positively appealing; and where the com- 
munity living and social conditions can be more attractive. 

This whole outlook is shared by the so-called “decentralists”; and it 
is close to the view embraced in aspects of the philosophy of Gandhi. 
A further thoughtful elaboration of it is contained in the following 
paragraph from a letter written by one of its strong proponents: 


Men cannot operate peacefully, morally, or with basic good will toward 
their fellow men when they operate primarily in anonymous relations with 
people beyond the range of their acquaintance. Still, in our present cul- 
ture, that is precisely the way they do operate. It is inevitable in the modern 
industrial urban pattern of life. Our relations with other people are, to be 
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quite candid, primarily anonymous, primarily with people whom we don’t 
know, or with people whom we know only as fragments in terms of one 
special function rather than in terms of whole people. This is a simple 
thing, but I believe it is absolutely fundamental to the maintenance of a * 
stable and orderly and human life. We must live primarily with people, not, 
with abstractions, not with single functional fragments, which is the con- 
sequence of the type of social organization which modern industry and 
urban life presents. Thus the great cities and industrial centers, parasitical 
as they are upon the rural districts both in terms of men and wealth, must 
compete with each other by war in order to capture the resources of men 
and wealth necessary to keep them going and expanding.° 


Adequate answer to this position is not easy; for there is much merit 
in this critique. Indeed, the movement for the relocation of plants in 
smaller localities and for new building programs away from large cities 
is already growing apace. But the problem of productive and happy, 
personal and group interrelations remains constant, even though the 
number of persons in one operating unit is reduced. For the aspect 
of size is only one of the factors in the unsolved equation. The chal- 
lenge of the reconciling of personal and corporate purposes is perma- 
nently with us whether the plants are in large or small communities. 
Corporate loyalty in some meaningful and desirable sense would still 
be a problem for General Motors, for example, if it had several times 
as many producing units of smaller size than the present number and 
if all were located in towns of under fifteen thousand people. This 
problem would be equally unresolved if General Motors should be 
liquidated as such and the equivalent production carried on in several 
hundred plants in which both control and ownership were decentralized. 

My central point, therefore, still remains. It is that there exists the 
practical possibility that there are conditions and terms under which 
individuals might measurably “lose themselves” in loyalty to the organi- 
zation in which they earn their livelihood. But whether modern corpo- 
rate bodies will choose to pay the price in reconstituted morale-building 
policies to make this a possible and attractive result has still to be 
demonstrated. Yet because ours is a democratically purposed society 
and because the conflicts within it are a source of satisfaction to no 
one, administrative pioneering in the directions suggested is almost 
certain to go on. For there is enough organizing genius and enough 
devotion to personal freedom among all groups in our land to lead 
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on to unprecedented policies and creative procedures—all looking 
toward an actual sense of teamwork, cooperation and genuine partner- 
ship. 

THE SELF AS A PERSONALITY 


I have said that life is a career of the building of a self. In another 
and kindred idiom life is an enterprise in the development of per- 
sonality. 

The word “personality” often refers in a static sense to the sum of 
an individual’s unique combination of qualities and attributes. But in 
the more dynamic sense here used it is the organization and progres- 
sive integration of desire, effort and accomplishment in line with some 
reasonably clear and sound objectives of the person. Personality de- 
velopment has thus to do with the integrity and growth of individuals. 
Indeed, it has also to do with continuing growth in one’s conception 
of the possibilities of growth itself, as John Dewey has suggested. It 
thus envisages the effort to bring into progressive working harmony 
the inheritance, the desires, the interests, the internal conflicts, the 
environing conditions, and the aspirations of the person. There have 
to be direction, organization and expression by the individual to bring 
to pass a desired and satisfying harmonizing of the claims within and 
upon him. 

So frequently is the growth of personality set forth as one of the 
aims of a democratic society that a further word of elaboration is in 
point. Personality as a dynamic reality implies the discovery and effec- 
tive use of individual talents and potentialities—the fullest possible 
expression of one’s creative powers. Thus it requires the assuring of 
opportunities to express creative powers and to try out individual po- 
tentialities. There is predominantly one way for such opportunities to 
be assured. The individual himself has to take a responsible share in 
creating and protecting these opportunities and in otherwise helping 
to shape the supporting conditions which are found to make qualitative 
growth in personal living possible. 

As applied to individuals in work situations, this assurance of op- 
portunities for growth through action means that individuals have 
themselves individually and in groups to assume some responsibility 
for knowing how work ought to go forward, for having enough voice 
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and power to call into being the corrective ways and means, and for 
having enough status safely to advance ideas about the more creative 
use of individual and group energy. All this suggests why it is that 
discussions of the growth of personality and the forwarding of democ- 
racy are so inevitably coupled. 

The central truth is that the individual's fullest use of his best talents 
is prompted under conditions which he has helped to determine and 
which he cherishes because he finds them helpful to his most satisfying 
self-expression and growth. This continuously necessary effort is one 
which is always in part individual and in part cooperative or collec- 
tive. One essential assurance for personality growth is responsible 
democratic participation in those affairs which contribute most directly 
to assuring one’s well-being. The occasions of initiative, in other words, 
under which the individual by his total learning experience strengthens 
his personality are also occasions necessarily characterized by freedom 
and underlying equality of status and social power. And these are by 
definition democratic conditions. 

The growth that is implicit in personality realization is thus not un- 
directed or unspecified. It looks inward to disciplined self-control de- 
signed to help creative ability to fruition and to help personal relations 
with others to be friendly, free, productive and cooperative. It looks 
outward to a conscious participation in that control over environment 
which is at once the condition of helping personality to mature and 
a challenge to further creative effort to improve the reinforcing quality 
of the surroundings. 

In other words, one of the most important occasions for self-growth 
is self-subordination of one’s efforts and one’s loyalty to a worthy cause 
which is summoning the best creative ability one has. For personality 
to mature, emphasizing now its social terms, requires the existence 
of occasions where the person has a voice in proposing, giving effect 
to and appraising those arrangements and relationships which will sup- 
port the long-run creative urges of more and more persons. These 
aspects of self-responsibility, self-participation, self-determination in 
political, social and corporate situations become, indeed, the basic re- 
quirements if the end of personality growth is to be realized. And this 
specification goes a long way toward explaining the intrinsic social 
need for democratic institutions and for assuring provision in more of 
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the areas of living (family, education, employment, etc.) of oppor- 
tunities for arrangements and relationships in which personal and group 
responsibility has to be assumed. 

The attribute of democratic institutions upon which constant empha- 
sis is required in discussions of personality growth is sufficient freedom 
from various restraints so that personal initiative can have play. If the 
person grows in situations of his own contriving on behalf of outcomes 
he is seeking with intelligent good will, he obviously has to be or to 
become free enough to follow through on his desire to contrive and 
undertake the appropriate actions. If he is not thus free, his experience 
and his consequent growth are blocked. If he is free but fails to act 
either for self-protection or self-creation, his growth is not realized; 
and there is the perennial danger that his freedom may be taken from 
him. 

It is in this sense, as Erich Fromm has pointed out, that freedom 
can come to be felt as a burden from which some people mistakenly 
try to escape, And one of the drawbacks of paternalism is its tendency 
to foster an apathy among employees which atrophies the eagerness 
for that freedom and for that self-responsibility which together con- 
stitute the indispensable condition of personal growth. 

That individuals in their corporate surroundings shall be conscious 
of the presence of that kind of freedom which will enable them to 
“stand up and be counted” for or against matters affecting their own 
integrity thus becomes one of the conditions which the wise adminis- 
trator studies to assure, Within the necessary frame of the obviously 
imperative rules and regulations, there remains plenty of room for 
individual workers to feel free in this creative sense, if supervision at 
the workplace is being intelligently exercised. 

Support for such a positive view of the desirable freedom to be as- 
sured in shop conduct comes interestingly in the following summary 
of a survey of “Productivity, Supervision and Employee Morale”: 


People are more effectively motivated when they are given some degree 
of freedom in the way in which they do their work than when every action 
is prescribed in advance. They do better when some degree of decision- 
making about their jobs is possible than when all decisions are made for 
them. They respond more adequately when they are treated as personali- 
ties than as cogs in a machine. In short, if the ego motivations of self- 
determination, of self-expression, of a sense of personal worth can be 
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tapped, the individual can be more effectively energized. The use of external 
sanctions, of pressuring for production may work to some degree, but not 
to the extent that the more internalized motives do. When the individual 
comes to identify himself with his job and with the work of his group, 
human resources are much more fully utilized in the production process.” 


Criticism of paternalism is thus closely related to this acknowledg- 
ment of the need for self-responsibility, which in its group manifesta- 
tion is so vital to productive work performance. There is a world of 
difference between the efforts of executives to “help people” and their 
efforts to assure that workers have available the chances to help them- 
selves. Only the opportunities for self-help—in various kinds of com- 
mittee action, joint conferences, labor-management production sessions 
—can supply the occasions of learning, growth and mastery. “Hand- 
outs” can never be a valid substitute for the slower self-education of 
individuals and of groups. Managers can help employees to have 
security in the sense of assuring greater material well-being. Or they 
can help employees to win and hold greater security through the co- 
operative assumption of responsibility. Only the second way is sound 
democratic strategy. 

If, then, growth of personality is correctly viewed as a cooperative 
project of persons being productive or creative on behalf of each other 
reciprocally, it becomes possible to suggest wider reaches of personal 
purpose which further help to define the meaning of a human career. 
And it is ultimately with nothing less than the meaning of the human 
career that any adequate inquiry into administration as a fine art has 
to be concerned. For the administrative leadership of corporate groups 
is always the guidance and evocation of whole personalities whose 
total life outlooks and convictions can be brought to focus in productive 
ways because thus wholeness is attained. And since it is honest to 
recognize the prevalence of a good deal of confusion today about the 
meaning of the human career, it is appropriate to elaborate somewhat 
upon this theme in concluding a characterization of human nature in 
action. 

Man as a social creature is embarked upon realizing a growing fel- 
lowship of rich personalities. Each person to help fulfill himself must 
have concern for the supporting conditions which conduce to “the 
good life” for others also. And that good life comes more and more 
to be lived realistically and imaginatively in a community extending 
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itself outward to be universal and striving to achieve immediate human 
relations which are companionable and beloved. 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE COMMUNITY 


The realizing by individual and shared effort of an unlimited and 
beloved community, to which loyalty may grow above the many lesser 
and needful loyalties—this is a destiny to which human beings are 
committed with a certain inevitability by their widening interdepend- 
ence. The nature and range of that community have been contemplated 
by many prophets and philosophers. And over the centuries the range 
of sensitive concern for such a “great society” has been progressively 
extending. 

Indeed, the appeal of this concern has come to constitute one of 
the noblest human aspirations. Moreover, that the aspiration is trans- 
lated into an obligation seems confirmed by our deeper knowledge of 
selfhood and personality, and by the will of growing persons to a wider 
and wider human out-reach. The obligation comprises some of the 
most significant human aims. To be productive, loving and happy in 
an ever-enlarging community—to this human nature inherently finds 
itself summoned and committed. And to use this general criterion to 
guide specific personal activities and efforts becomes therefore an indi- 
vidual moral assignment—and a mandate upon administration. 

Nor is this mandate inconsistent with or mutually exclusive of our 
necessary concern on grounds of moral integrity for the strengthening 
of the quality of life of the individual in local communities. For it is 
undeniable that it is there that he most readily finds that a goodly 
number of his cherished values reside or are realizable. One does not 
have to go all the way with the decentralists to agree that much of 
what people rightfully want out of life and much of the opportunity 
for developing wholeness of personality is in danger of being lost in 
congested urban areas. And if human values are to be kept central 
in our planning for good living, to know the best social milieu for their 
cultivation is certainly an attendant administrative skill. 

To foster understanding of the potentialities and inner demands of 
human nature is to begin to develop attitudes which prompt to meaning- 
ful programs of human relations within organizations. To transcend 
the stubborn pursuit of restricted self-interest becomes not a mere possi- 
bility; it becomes an obligation and a promise. And it is in the light 
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of this promise that the administrator has eventually to shape his action. 
This is the meaning of Ralph Barton Perry’s profound pronouncement 
that “the moral will raises the motive of human organization from 
necessity and convenience to love.” § 

Finally, in our American efforts to relate the self to a community 
reaching out to be world-wide, it is always a democratic community 
which we project. Just what this means operationally is not always 
realized, although a certain climate of sentiment and intention is grate- 
fully acknowledged. Hence, what in both fact and aspiration are as- 
sumed to be the contours of the democratic community stand in urgent 
need of exploring, if there are to be guides to action for all, including 
administrators especially. 

What it means, indeed, for the community to be democratically con- 
stituted in some consistent way, not only cannot be taken for granted; 
it has to be formulated in the fresh frame of reference of the unique 
conditions of our day. It is to this task that the next chapter is addressed. 

For the disclosure of this discussion of human nature has brought 
repeated emphasis upon the self-initiated and self-responsible impul- 
sions to productive and happy activity, which are basic to the growth 
and satisfaction of individual selves. To be productive corporately is 
for the person to have found one normal channel for personality’s ex- 
pression. But to be productive corporately also entails some self- 
determination of the conditions and manner of life required by the 
demands of work. Since such self-determination is in some way akin 
to being democratic and acting democratically, it is essential to ask 
what democracy does in fact mean and to inquire something about how 
it works. Answer to such an inquiry should increase our insight into 
the nature of administration itself. 
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A Democratic Society in Action 


Individual value is the basis of democracy; individual affirmation is its 
process; and individual responsibility is its motive force. 


A self-governing, self-acting and self-respecting person is the very founda- 
tion of a democratic society.” 


There are really only two ways by which the individual may be con- 
trolled. Either he must be controlled by someone else, or he must govern 
himself. He may govern himself by seeking only his own immediate good, 
without regard for others, or even to their conscious and deliberate detri- 
ment. Or he may govern himself through common agreement with others, 
and in the light of his own and their needs and purposes.* 


A New Yorker cartoon once portrayed a Helen Hokinson lady asking, 
“Has anybody ever thought of winning the Communists over to our 
way of life?” 

A truthful retort to that question may be that as Americans who 
love and pride ourselves upon our democracy, we are not always as 
explicit as we might be about what our way of life is and means. But 
two world wars, presumably fought to enable us to go ahead and lead 
our kind of life unhampered by the interference or imposition of op- 
posing views, have urgently focused our attention on the special char- 
acteristics which a democratic society is supposed to possess. And we 
stand today in a better position than ever to give some coherent account 
to ourselves as to what we stand for and why. The very sharpness of 
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the contrast with another prevalent ideology has helped to clarify the 
faith which is in us. 

The relevance of all this to a discussion of the art of administration 
is closer than might at first appear. Our American society not only 
stands for certain values and goals to be discussed in this chapter. But 
it carries on the ordering of its total life in certain ways which com- 
mend themselves to all of us as precious. There is a climate of social 
relations here which is so much of the air we breathe that we tend to 
forget its uniqueness and value. Yet Americans do in more analytical 
moments identify all this as having to do with personal freedom, equality 
and good-natured friendliness. We readily acknowledge that our nation 
does not realize these three conditions in any consistent and thorough- 
going way in all phases of our common life. But they stand as real and 
somewhat controlling aspirations, affecting us to some degree both as 
individuals and in the conduct of our institutions and organizations. 

It is, however, the organizational aspects of the application of this 
democratic attitude and practice which are now giving Americans the 
most concern. The reason is that the present institutional setting of 
life is relatively new and radically different from the characteristic 
American environment of even fifty years ago. We are less sure and less 
agreed as to how to achieve freedom, equality and friendliness in big 
cities, big schools, big corporations, big hospitals, etc., than was true 
when the economy was less urban, less industrial, less characterized by 
organizations in and through which so many phases of our lives have 
now to channel. And although Americans are not yet in agreement 
about how in the future to keep or assure the democratic quality of our 
social, political and economic relations, we have not given up the aspira- 
tion or the quest. 

Part of the discontent, uneasiness and tension of our national life 
is caused by this widespread sense of discrepancy, if not of downright 
frustration, as between our democratic professions and their confused 
and inconsistent expression. We are, so to say, victims of a bad case 
of spiritual indigestion. We do not as a nation evidence as yet the power 
to assimilate the conduct of all the large-scale agencies of our economy 
into some approximate harmony with the aspirations about an equali- 
tarian man-to-man fellowship which are our national boast and dis- 
tinction. 

What have these imponderable facts and forces to do with the 
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administrator at work? Clearly they have a great deal to do with the 
social function of administration. They mean that organization heads 
are confronted with the feelings, sentiments, thwartings, questionings 
and resentments of tens of thousands of plain folks who feel that some- 
how they are “not getting a break.” “I’m as good as he is.” “I'm not 
going to have him tell me where to get off.” “Why should I work so 
damn hard?” “They can’t push me around.” “They could kick me out 
of my job tomorrow.” “I won't take that kind of talk from anyone.” “I 
never seem to be able to get ahead of my bills.” “I may be doing fairly 
well now but in the last depression . . .” etc. These are expressions the 
like of which fall from the lips of many a worker day in and day out. 

Can administrators ignore such reactions and such states of mind? 
Can the failure of American life to fulfill its democratic promise for 
a larger fraction of our citizens be dismissed with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders? Indeed, do not our inconsistencies and shortcomings complicate 
and bedevil the efforts of most administrators? And do they not chal- 
lenge all executives to ask whether their present policies and procedures 
are in harmony with the aspirations their fellow citizens as Americans 
have been brought up to cherish and to feel somehow “in their bones” 
and in the very air they breathe? 

The people with whom administrators deal—employees, consumers 
and whoever else is “the public’—are thus to be understood only as they 
are understood to be in various ways and in varying degrees affected 
by democratic aspirations and sentiments. These are to some extent 
influential in their motives and attitudes whether they say so or not, 
or even whether they are conscious of the influence or not. Indeed, 
this democratic fellow feeling and good fellowship are of the pervasive 
essence of the quality of life all Americans are accustomed to, even 
when we cannot necessarily put our fingers on what the quality is. 
And the influence of this whole feeling is subtly present even when it is 
not articulated in precisely these terms. 

One is reminded of the employer who was willing to bet liberally 
in successive elections on the defeat of the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt because, as he said, “he hadn’t met one man who was going 
to vote for him.” His statement exemplifies the distance in sentiment 
and understanding outlook revealed between one group in our society, 
in which major administrators tend largely to move, and other numeri- 
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cally larger groups, with which they have little occasion to exchange 
ideas. 

It seems desirable, therefore, as an integral part of the analysis of 
the role of the administrator and of the social climate in which he 
works, to spell out in some detail what the nature and aims of a demo- 
cratic society are. I do this in precisely the same spirit and for the 
same reason that a ventilating engineer wants to know the components 
of the air which is being breathed in a mine or foundry and wants to 
be sure that air is being supplied which enables workers to enjoy the 
respiratory accommodation which they have found necessary for sur- 
vival and for wholesome breathing, 

Only as an analogous effort is made by administrators in the realm 
of social attitudes will they become as perceptive and sensitive as is 
necessary regarding the spiritual atmosphere in which they as well 
as their employees draw their breath. The outlooks of the members 
or employees or clientele of modern organizations are a large factor in 
the managerial equation. And purposes, programs and methods are not 
soundly conceived and executed if they are created in unawareness of 
or in opposition to the generally prevailing outlooks and sentiments 
which have to be coped with. 

I shall, therefore, attempt answers to several questions: 


1. What, in general terms, is a democracy for and about? 

2. Why is it? 

8. What are its characteristic and attendant expressions of purposes, 
institutional implications, values and traits? 

4. How do we know a democratic organization when we see it in 
action? 

5. Where in our society are democratic efforts succeeding? 


WHAT IS DEMOCRACY FOR AND ABOUT? 


Democracy in its most general sense refers usually to that more or 
less formalized human community in which the total well-being of each 
participating person is a primary and controlling consideration. It is 
the effort of people to live together in ways which assure that for the 
conduct of all phases of the common life they have necessarily to share, 
there is a responsibility assumed by all, on behalf of all. Lincoln’s 
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famous dictum of a government of, for and by the people was the 
epigrammatic formulation of this basic outlook, if the word “govern- 
ment” is understood in a broad sense. 

Wherever in the conduct of common life there is general regard for 
the integrity, dignity and worth of each person, wherever general con- 
sent is being freely given and wide responsibility is being consciously 
assumed for the attaining of commonly agreed aims, and wherever the 
creative growth of individuals is occurring, there in fact democracy is 
present. It is thus less an organized system than an organized intention. 

To limit to the purely political aspect this intention of building a 
society which promotes the centrality of selfhood and personality would 
be obviously too narrow and ineffectual a view. Democracy is not some 
specific governmental machinery of representation, voting, law enforce- 
ment, and the like. Even in governments referred to as politically demo- 
cratic we may have a pure democracy as in a New England town 
meeting, a representative democracy as in the relation of the states 
of the union to the United States, often called the “republican” form, 
or a parliamentary agency under a constitutional monarchy as in Eng- 
land. 

We may have in municipal government a city council form, a city 
manager type, an aldermanic representation by wards, etc. The forms 
vary while the intention remains the same—namely, to order the com- 
mon affairs of all in a manner approved by a substantial majority and 
ministering to the welfare of all. Again Lincoln was right: “The legiti- 
mate object for government is to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done but cannot do at all or cannot do so well for 
themselves in their separate and individual capacities.” 

And one of the valuable concomitants of this effort is that those who 
may be temporarily in the minority about the handling of a specific 
issue are under a tacit agreement to abide by the decisions of the 
majority with good grace and good nature. For they are always privi- 
leged, if they desire, to try to convert the majority to their view by 
the use of nonviolent means of persuasion. 

From the point of view of administration, a definition which has 
special illumination is that democracy is the ordering of a given society 
in order to control personal power in the interests of freedom and by 
the same token to channel personal power in the interests of public 
service, 
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Ina broader than political sense, democracy manifests itself as aspira- 
tion, as process and as certain kinds of method. Democracy is an aspira- 
tion to fulfill consistently and generally the requirement that the highest 
ascertainable welfare of all persons is being sought in the ordering of 
common affairs. It is an aspiration that individuals will be regarded 
and dealt with as ends in themselves and that the integrity, dignity and 
unique worthfulness of each individual will be respected and will be 
helped to full realization. It is an aspiration because most Americans 
are aware that we do not yet by any means accomplish all this in the 
actual conduct of affairs in all kinds of necessary human association. 

Democracy is a process in the sense that it is also the ongoing effort 
to translate the aspiration into ordered human activities. Where, as 
already said, the enhancement of personalities in a commonly con- 
trolled community has become a centrally determining influence, this 
process is going forward. Democracy is the utilizing of every resource 
of human wisdom to discover the ways and means to achieve the ful- 
fillment of persons as creators in and of a shared, good society. This 
process is continuous, inclusive and experimental, as to methods and 
results. It is what we are doing when we are “trying to make democracy 
work.” It is, as Raymond G. Swing once said, America’s “unfinished 
business.” 

But the working of democracy also finds it true that some methods 
of social relations and organized controls are demonstrably better than 
others for its fulfillment. There may be no one “right” method of regis- 
tering the opinion or desire of the citizenry; but failure to use some 
method of determining the citizens’ judgment on matters of wide com- 
mon concern would clearly be undemocratic. 

Democracy thus entails the employment of certain experimentally 
established kinds of method, which under varying circumstances are 
found practically effective for the expression and implementing of the 
public will. A general “good will” is clearly not enough. Democratic 
intention has to express itself through appropriate methods. And it is 
implicit in a democracy that its members be willing, patient and de- 
termined to discover, apply, adapt and readapt their methods to the 
ends in view. 

One of the dangers and temptations of a democratic society is that 
the problem of continuous improvement in the face of new conditions 
will be ignored or too long deferred. And one vital aspect of this inertia 
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is our American reluctance to consider when, where and how some kind 
of democratic methods may be sorely needed in organized areas where 
formerly they were not considered relevant, useful or appropriate. That, 
in important ways, the structure, pattern and operating apparatus of 
our common life can change and have changed drastically so that “new 
times demand new measures and new men” is a fact which a democracy 
naturally tends to be slow to acknowledge, together with a lag in 
thought regarding all that might flow from a proper comprehension 
of the need of change. 

Actually, then, when we are talking about democracy and our belief 
in its worth and value, we are looking simultaneously in these three 
directions. We are, first, naming our aspiration to extend a certain way 
of regarding and treating ourselves, our fellow men and their organized 
interrelations. Second, we are immersed in a process of persistent and 
pervasive effort in the direction of realizing our aspiration. And, third, 
we are trying to establish in numerous specific situations those methods 
and procedures of responsible organized human relations which will 
work best to build socially responsive personalities in the setting of our 
necessarily shared community and corporate activities. 

Without attempting adequate proof, I offer several further sugges- 
tions as to what democracy is “about,” because it is valuable to realize 
that there is in the democratic aspiration something even more integral 
to human need than has yet been suggested. Democracy is not just 
one more device or happy hope about what human relationships might 
be. Its further justification has a direct connection with the fact which 
the anthropologists speak of as “biological fraternity.” Race differences, 
they contend, are not differences of natural capacity so much as of 
cultural conditionings. The human stock is not derived from a variety 
of biological origins; and human nature in the raw is not many but 
one. 

Psychological knowledge adds its corroboration to the view that 
human beings perform at their best under conditions where coopera- 
tion is invited, where motives of personal unfolding are appealed to, 
and where the satisfactions of friendly belonging and of happy group 
association are all fostered. The conditions and characteristics of a 
society to which we refer as democratic we find in practice to be at 
the same time those which wise psychological insight and experiment 
reveal as the ways human beings can best be brought to and held to 
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productive and amicable collaboration. The belief in the worth, dignity 
and integrity of the individual proves to be not just a pleasant or pious 
notion. It is a belief which gives rise to that kind of treatment of indi- 
viduals by themselves, and by each other, personally and organiza- 
tionally, which in the long historic run has proved most developmental 
for them as selves and for their happy interpersonal relations in a com- 
munity. 

But in this deeper justification of democracy, the view of each indi- 
vidual as an end in himself should also be recognized for what it ad- 
ditionally is—a moral, spiritual or religious conviction which grows out 
of a certain deep reverence for life. As a matter of faith there are those 
who affirm that this potential worth of the person derives from his being 
a “son of God”; and there are others for whom it derives from his being 
a “son of man.” But for both groups the religious or moral aspiration 
and sense of obligation strengthen the democratic conviction and aspira- 
tion in a way calculated to generate individual commitment and striving. 

Our hope for democracy and our faith in it are not, in short, purely 
wishful, doctrinaire or utopian. Both as aspiration and as behavior, 
democracy supports the reality of humanity's biological kinship. It draws 
upon profound psychological insight about the true conditions of per- 
sonal unfolding and social collaboration; and it embodies a spiritual 
truth which the important religions and high ethical codes espouse as 
an absolute commandment and commitment. 

These are the reasons why we are entitled to think of democracy as 
progressively organic and intrinsic to the human situation. 

Hence, when we ask what democracy is “about,” the answer is that 
it exists to"encourage a quality of total personal and institutional life 
which will be best designed to call out the finest attributes of more and 
more people eager to lead the “good life.” Democracy is for and is 
concerned about the progressive growth of more mature, wise and 
happy personalities. 


WHY IS DEMOCRACY? 


My estimate of the organic and intrinsic quality of the democratic 
idea is further confirmed when the inquiry is rephrased into the question: 
Why democracy? For no one would sensibly contend that democracy 
as here defined is the easiest, the quickest or the surest way to handle 
human relations in the short run. But we are privileged and indeed 
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required in prudence and good sense to look at the long run. And the 
history of human affairs seems crystal clear on this point. In the long 
run it has been demonstrably true that human societies are not safe or 
secure for their members where they are governed and controlled by 
those whose power is self-assumed, self-maintained, and absolute. 
Monarchies, dynasties, ruling families, autocrats, tyrants, emperors, 
czars, fuchrers, dictators and all the rest have had their relatively little 
day, despite their long accumulated total of years, because mankind 
has had to learn and learn again by the hardest, most bitter and most 
bloody accumulation of experiences that its well-being is not safe when 
entrusted to the hands of a few self-appointed rulers. 

One does not have to maintain that democratic societies have thus 
far found all the answers as to the ways of providing by themselves 
most wisely for themselves, in order to establish the point that, if human 
well-being is not sought and organized for by individuals and groups 
on their own behalf, it is not achieved at all. The occasional historic 
benevolent ruler can, of course, be pointed to. But there has never been 
any assurance that the good despot’s son would also be good, and in- 
stances of the opposite are legion. 

The price of good government has proved to be self-government. 
The catch question, Is good government better than self -government? 
is thus a specious one presenting a false dichotomy. Self-government 
has by its own reference to become government which is good for the 
high ends it has set itself. There has not been historically on the part of 
governments a sustained concern for the well-being of the generality of 
the citizenry unless and until the individual members of that citizenry 
organized to take over and continue to assume responsibility for creating 
and maintaining that citizenry’s well-being, There has been no true 
freedom for long periods unless it was assured by the eternal vigilance 
of men organized to protect that freedom of and for themselves on be- 
half of themselves. 

Equality of treatment of people is only a reality where people are 
persistently demanding that they be treated on equal terms in their 
efforts to make the most of life’s opportunities. This means self-govern- 
ment. Again, fraternal regard is only a reality where human association 
is both free and equal so that the promptings of brotherly feeling can 
be expressed without interferences due to accidents of race, religion, 
color or economic and social class. This too requires self-government. 
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Liberty, equality, fraternity—these are not idealistic will-o’-the-wisps. 
They are the attributes and aspirations necessary to be possessed by any 
body of people which wills to govern itself. And once this whole truth 
is accepted, not grudgingly but eagerly, the one, big, remaining prob- 
lem is how to make self-government better able to carry out its in- 
evitable and imperious assignment of the richer fulfillment of personali- 
ties in a society of reciprocal obligation. 

Those who manage any kind of corporate group are, of course, deeply 
involved in the process of governing men. And in the setting of a demo- 
cratic society, if managers do not share this aspiration, do not grasp its 
implications in process, and are not experimental with respect to its 
methods, they are in their governing role working against and not with 
the very grain of the body politic of which they are an organic part. 

The general answer, then, is clear. Humans have groped toward 
democracy not because people necessarily liked it, wanted it, found it 
foolproof or found it the simplest, easiest way. None of these is wholly 
the case. We hold fast to democracy because there was and is no other 
alternative if people are to get what they find they basically desire 
and require out of life. We simply cannot escape ourselves nor can we 
escape the threatening encroachments of our power-loving fellow men. 
Both we and they have to be domesticated under social rules which are 
evolved to be productive for self and society. 

The alternatives are clear, and they are inexorable. Either people 
are ruled by others with consequences which we know we do not like 
and will not tolerate. Or we seek to rule ourselves, in units of varying 
sizes and kinds. And once that responsibility is assumed, we are com- 
mitted to the eternal endeavor to make the best of it. 

That there is, however, a third option here, regarded by some as 
valid and worthy, may as well be made explicit. There are those who 
say that the present Russian government is a democracy because it is, 
theoretically at least, run for the communal welfare of all. The Russians 
themselves would no doubt allege that “capitalist” or “imperialist” or 
“free enterprise” societies are undemocratic because a “ruling class” 
is free to control affairs in the interests of “private profit.” And they 
would further claim that it is impossible to reconcile private profit and 
the search for the universal good of all the people in the conduct of 
a national state. In other words, they would give primary emphasis to a 
Statist purpose of public and personal welfare attainable through the 
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efforts of a monolithic government which prescribes the terms and 
conditions of social and personal realization. The state by delivering 
welfare to all is ipso facto democratic. 

In the light of historic experience with self-constituted, self-renewing, 
centralized oligarchies of rulers, however beneficent their declared in- 
tentions, we of the Western democracies profoundly distrust and re- 
pudiate this confusion of national and personal ends. And if the state 
exists for the individual and for individuals in general, we recognize 
that personal satisfactions and individual fulfillments can only be the 
outgrowth of certain self-defined ways of conducting the common life. 
We in America do not deny that each individual is a member of a 
“state” or community. But in our view of democracy, the state may not 
become that dominating and absolute power the existence of which is 
self-justified apart from the self-determined welfare of its members. 

Hence, the question inevitably arises: Who is to determine the na- 
tional purpose, and precisely how is it to be translated into ways and 
means of assuring the welfare of the generality of persons? This is the 
point at which profound differences of philosophy are sharply defined. 
For whereas the Russians leave these vital determinations to a strong, 
self-constituted and self-renewing body of top authorities, we in the 
Western democracies insist that there is soundness and safety in the 
choice and in the policies of such authorities only if they are selected 


by or responsible to the electorate itself. In the truly democratic view, 


of course, the rulers, leaders or top officials are the servants of the peo- 
ple responsible to the will of the people. 

There is, however, a notable exception to this generalization which 
reflects American political experience. In the organized practices of all 
kinds of nonpolitical, economic corporate bodies, the rulers, leaders 
or responsible top officials are not popularly elected. It is true that the 
conduct of their enterprises is hedged about by laws and regulations. 
But their officials are legally the appointees or representatives of the 
stockholders; and actually are often a virtually self-constituted and 
self-renewing group. 

My purpose in this parenthetical discussion of the Russian effort to 
foist a different meaning on the word “democracy” is not to oversimplify 
the facts or even to accentuate the differences too sharply. But American 
democratic claims do give centrality to individual rights and preroga- 
tives as contrasted with the doctrines of Russia, which give centrality 
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to the Russian state as having greater worth than is attributed to partic- 
ular individuals. If as a matter of language usage the name “democracy” 
is to be claimed by them for a monolithic state power which may 
“liquidate” persons not believed by the oligarchy to be loyal to it, we 
may even have to create another word to identify the basically different 
concept and practice which actuate American society. 

This characterization of the inwardness of democracy has thus far 
been largely in terms of aspiration, process and method. Such terms, 
however, yield us only a beginning, for they do scant justice to the 
actual contemporary richness and fullness of content of the democratic 
idea. A more descriptive recital should add breath and depth to our 
sense of the values American democratic society cherishes, seeks to 
strengthen, and hopes to proffer to the world as an object lesson. Ade- 
quate understanding of what in action a democracy is distinctively 
doing should be helped by the following enumeration of identifying 
characteristics and affirmations of our belief and practice: 


1, We employ methods of self-governing in order, negatively, to curb 
the excessive power drives of strong men and, positively, to channel 
the expressions of aggressive and powerful men into socially beneficent 
efforts. 


2. We affirm that individuals are ends in themselves and are not to be 
made the means to the ends of others. And because each person is an 
end whose welfare has its special value to himself and to society, it 
follows that all are entitled to equal opportunity fully to realize their 
potentials, unequal though these individual abilities obviously are. 


8. We affirm that our common life is being organized and ordered to 
advance the welfare of all our citizens. This is true, despite obvious 
inconsistencies in our actual practices. And we are clear that this wel- 
fare includes not only material well-being but each individual's search 
for a richer selfhood which will yield such spiritual well-being as each 
individual strives to attain. 

The enrichment of the personality of each, the realization of self- 
hood at its best, these are integral to the American idea of welfare. 
Any notion that a democracy is “materialistic” in its values—because its 
conception of personal welfare, realization and fulfillment rightfully 
includes and assumes its physical or material base—is a shallow and 
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values related to personal growth. 


4. We affirm and protect certain rights of freedom of speech, assembly, A 
publication and worship. This we do because experience has shown 
that these are essential to assuring that we profit from the criticism 
and advice of minorities and dissenters and because the explorations — 
of individual striving are found by us to enrich the quality of life for 
all the rest. 


5. We utilize the device of elected representatives regularly assembled 4 
as a vital agency for formulating the laws under which we will safely 
and productively live together. Y 


6. We use the device of free assembly, both formalized and informal, 
in order to assure a nonviolent method of discussion to settle our dif- — 
ferences, In every possible way, we discourage violence and seek for 
the settlement of conflicts by full interchange of all divergent views. 
Only thus are minority rights and views taken account of at their real ~ 
worth and majority views given their fullest expression. } 


7. We encourage the utilization of science and scientific methods to 
help us to understand, to master, to control and to predict the opera- 
tion of the forces, material and mental, which comprise our world, We ~ A 
lean heavily on the “authority of the fact,” wherever that can be ex- 
plicitly established and disseminated to the point of commanding 
agreement. 


8. We affirm that private property is a trust and not an absolute pos- 
session. Individuals acquire and retain property under an elaborate 
body of legal and social sanctions. We tend occasionally to forget this — 
basic fact. Yet American laws of eminent domain, of patent rights, — 
copyright, income taxes, inheritance taxes—these are all evidences that 
private property is a publicly granted privilege, not an unequivocal right 
or power. 


9. We recognize our need for democratic leaders—for those who will 
help us to know our needs, to identify our problems, and to help toward 
their solutions. But we reserve our right to criticize these leaders and 
to change them when they are unsatisfactory, which characteristically 
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means when they are unresponsive to the wishes of the articulate 
majority of the electorate. 


10. We believe in using a certain amount of planfulness in our common 
affairs, even though we tend to be afraid of “planning” in the abstract. 
Actually in many areas of public responsibility, and these areas are on 
the increase because of the magnitude of our problems of cooperative 
living, we have agreed that we want to “see in order to foresee, and to 
foresee in order to provide.” 


11. We believe basically in an essential degree of goodness in human 
nature and, as a phase of that, in the educability of people. We have 
faith that by proper nurture and training people can behave better, 
know their true selves better, and desire to strive more zealously to 
realize them. 


12. We believe that the exercise, actual or potential, of public authority 
and dominion has to be greater and stronger than that allowed to be 
exercised by private groups of any kind. To keep public controls in the 
public interest clearly in the ascendant over any assertions of special 
group interests is in practice one of our not fully solved problems. But 
that we strive to this end by such methods of discussion and peaceful 
negotiation as we can establish is a democratic reality. For we assume 
the existence of a discoverable and definable public interest, and this 
interest is to be served in, through and above the assertion of group 
interests (geographic, economic, political, religious, ete. ). This assump- 
tion leads to a final democratic attribute. 


18. We believe, in short, that the public interest stands superior to the 
importance of private, special and group interests. This is not to say 
that we deny or ignore the interests of special groups. Quite the con- 
trary. We utilize them numerously and will undoubtedly do so more 
extensively in the future. They become a democratic means for articulat- 
ing vital interests, The American citizenry is at present confused, how- 
ever, because these are often referred to as “pressure groups”; and we 
have yet to capitalize, in economic affairs, among others, upon the 
intrinsic and rightful functional place of organized groups in a repre- 
sentative system of government which voices the claims of the people, 
for and by the people as they are embodied in group expression. 
Indeed, Americans are gradually acknowledging that it is in the 
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public interest to effect an articulating and balancing of functional group 
interests by both legislative and voluntary means. And where open 
conflicts of such interests disturb or interrupt established and essential 
public services, we are further coming to recognize the public right to 
step in and establish some basis for settling the controversy while keep- 
ing the services going. The discovery and protection of the public in- 
terest in ways that do not violate the valued freedoms of individuals 
and groups is a continuing democratic challenge. But we have faith 
that a sensible reconciliation can in specific situations be brought about. 
And that faith is more or less justified by the practical accommodations 
we do in fact typically make to such regulatory measures as are adopted 
by governmental or voluntary action. 

Indeed, it is partly because the practical accommodation of indi- 
viduals and groups to the claims of national unity has been found to 
work reasonably well, except in rare emergencies, that there is added 
ground for belief that in the corporate interrelations of our common 
life it will be possible to do a better job than we have yet done in 
creating a productive and amiable reconciling of corporate purposes 
and personal desires. 

These, then, are some of the outstanding tenets and characteristic af- 
firmations of American democracy in action. And to be able to point 
to them specifically with pride in their soundness is surely one way to 
help ourselves to appreciate the climate of sentiment in which our 
life moves and which with considerable impact shapes our attitudes, 
whether as managers or managed, in all walks of life. 


HOW DO WE IDENTIFY DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATION 
IN ACTION? 

There is no one body of methods or procedures which are absolutely 
the democratic ones. But there is clearly a body of ideas about ap- 
proaches to method, which the experience of democratic societies has 
demonstrated to be valid and illuminating. There can be reasonable cer- 
tainty that democratic processes are being forwarded if several familiar 
conditions are all being observed. This is true because historically they 
have constituted the nucleus of operating measures which have yielded 
successful results in democratic or humanly enhancing terms. Indeed, 
the following pattern of efforts has become the hallmark and the 
criterion of acceptable democratic methods: 
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(1) We define, delimit and specify who is to compose the member- 
ship or electorate. (2) We identify and specify what internal sub- 
groups seem important to identify as requiring to have their special 
interests represented and voiced in relation to the affairs of the whole 
(e.g., the representation of states in Congress). (3) We provide ex- 
plicitly for the participation of these exigent interests as such in a con- 
tinuing representative body. (4) We try to assure a leadership for such 
representative deliberation which drives toward soundly integrative 
agreements. (5) We seek to provide all representatives with all facts 
relevant to every issue discussed. (6) We strive toward agreements 
that take account of and incorporate minority opinion just as fully as 
possible. (7) We try out solutions agreed upon (e.g., new legislation) 
to see how well they work. (8) From time to time we review the out- 
comes to see how satisfactory they are (e.g., by constitutional review, 
by periodic new elections), And, finally, (9) we change our adopted 
practice if experience indicates this to be desirable in the agreed public 
interest. 

This combination of provisions which together give the pattern for 
democratic deliberative action is definitive, and it is widely applicable. 
It has been evolved in the hard school of human experience, and it 
represents a consensus of wisdom which is incontestable. It derives, 
of course, out of “political” experiment; but it long ago passed the 
experimental stage and has become the criterion for identifying demo- 
cratic procedures for reaching agreement in the most diverse forms of 
associated effort. 


WHERE ARE DEMOCRATIC METHODS APPLICABLE? 

Democracy, it is frequently held, relates primarily to “public” or 
governmental affairs, The dictum that “that government is best which 
governs least” is a Jeffersonian expression still quoted as an argument 
to narrow the realms of possible democratic action. Many still hold 
that a distinction can be observed between “political” concerns and 
“economic” interests and that unless there is egregious and obvious en- 
croachment upon the general welfare, economic and other nonpolitical 
interests are beyond the pale of democratic action in any such opera- 
tional sense as is expected in “government.” 

This limited view of democracy and of its relevance to our common 
life is, of course, not the one here being advanced. Rather, the position 
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here favored is as follows: A society or an institution within it is demo- 
cratic when its controlling purpose is, first, to serve the good ends 
(e.g. life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness) of all its members viewed 
as equally worthy of solicitude and growth; and, second, to achieve 
those ends by methods which require the member citizens to initiate, 
organize and maintain on their own continuing responsibility those 
good purposes, procedures and methods which they truly seek. These 
good ends and aspirations imply striving for both material and spiritual 
well-being of the member citizens in and through commonly organized 
agencies and procedures. This means in practice that there is not any 
one area of activity, such as “government,” which can care for, protect 
and enhance the commonly held good ends. Fulfillment of individuals 
in any human sense requires that persons have to recognize obligations 
and responsibilities in whatever areas of living they are immersed. All 
the multifarious activities in and through which personal expression and 
development occur are continuously either helping or hurting the 
chances of each person to become a self and to share his creative self- 
hood with his fellows. 

All the supporting conditions of efforts to work, to play, to become 
educated, to gain good health, to have a happy family life, to worship 
—all are continuously making or marring the possibility of personality 
growth. 

All executives under whom a large segment of working hours is being 
spent thus have, in a democracy, a special and grave responsibility. It 
is a responsibility to understand and to help create the conditions of 
self-growth through self-assumed initiatives and responsibilities in repre- 
sentative ways. We create democracy as we enlarge human selves; and 
human selves are enlarged as they learn to carry forward their own 
autonomous efforts of growth. And the conditions of this unfolding and 
enlargement are those under which they are responsible for choices 
and actions which shape their developing careers. 

Moreover, soundly viewed in the long run, this personal unfolding 
through work is in the interests of management no less than of the indi- 
viduals themselves. For self-respecting, self-propelling, self-maturing 
individuals are those who make the most productive workers. This is 
why the already quoted admonition of a managerial friend that “it 
is the job of management to make democracy work” is so astute and 
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prophetic. It takes on new meaning as we analyze how in fact democ- 
racy does achieve its results. 

Surely if democratic motives and acts have the biological, psychologi- 
cal, administrative and spiritual validation which I believe is the fact, 
we Americans are betraying our own national being if within our corpo- 
rate life we fumble along half democratic and half autocratic. For it is 
fatal to assume that how our fellow citizens perform in all their non- 
political organizations makes no difference to the quality of their per- 
sonal growth and of their democratic faith. We are, in all organized 
relationships, either helping richer selves to grow, or we are by our 
indifference helping to weaken them. And no manager in any agency 
or at any level is exempt from the responsibility which these inexorable 
alternatives present. 

The answer, then, to this question of where to seek to apply demo- 
cratic methods is that we should apply them wherever there is associated 
human effort for worthy common ends. Wherever purposive associa- 
tions of people are in operation, the problem is presented of maximizing 
the persons while the corporate ends are also being furthered. The 
means toward maximizing persons are democratic in essence. And the 
organized conditions of productively attaining corporate ends are also 
democratic in essence. 


WHEN ARE DEMOCRATIC EFFORTS SUCCEEDING? 


Answer to the question as to when sound democratic outcomes are 
resulting is implicit in what has been said. Democracy is succeeding 
when people are achieving certain kinds of qualitative experience. Its 
outcomes may and do have material benefits which are substantial. 
But, in essence, democracy is not to be assessed in terms of the abun- 
dance of goods which we possess. A high material standard of life 
is tremendously important as its foundation. Indeed, we in this country 
enjoy the highest standard of any land even though it is not as equitably 
distributed as we wish and hope for. But “man does not live by bread 
alone;” and “where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 
The quality of personality has little to do with the size of the bank 
account. No historic wisdom regarding human destinies and goals has 
ever put goods above the good. 

Hence, in principle, an answer to the question about the good effects 
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of democracy is simple. Wherever people are embarked together on 
purposeful activities in such ways that richness of personal experience, 
the creative expression of persons, and the meaningfulness of life are 
clearly being enhanced for all, there rightful democratic claims are being 
satisfied. And the structural and procedural means which are required 
to assure that all this is taking place are in broadest terms such shared 
deliberative action as will conform to the pattern of the several steps by 
which we identify the democratic process. 

We are still far from the goal of fulfilling our democratic heritage. 
But until the goal is clearly seen, the means toward it cannot rationally 
be contrived. 

And until all administrators recognize that their functional aim can- 
not be viewed apart from democratic aims—have, indeed, to be a 
contribution to such aims—they will flounder in confusion. And they 
will do worse: they will fail as wise managers. There is thus no escape 
from the conclusion that an intrinsic administrative purpose is to help 
organizations to operate democratically. 

The translation of the principles and the purposes of democracy 
into ways and means that will assuredly yield the further fruits which 
we can confidently anticipate is, however, an effort which presents 
genuine difficulties. One is a friend of the democratic cause only as 
these are fully acknowledged. It would be a disservice and a failure in 
realistic thinking not to consider the operating limitations of the ap- 
plication of a democratic faith. It is for this reason that it is important 
to follow this chapter with one which spells out the objections which 
are typically confronted by those who are advocating extensions of 
democratic practice into new areas of action. 


S SIX: 


Democratic Difficulties 


The ultimate aim of modern management is to develop its people to the 
point at which it can devolve as much self-government upon them as pos- 
sible, while remaining in the background, as it were unseen, yet always 
there when asked for. . . . Management . . . is raised to a higher order 
of power with each advance towards self-responsibility of those below it. 

It is one of the most fundamental objects of internal public relations, 
group discussion, and really effective joint consultation that they should 
restore dignity . . . by establishing as a fact and in function the equality 
of the worker at every point where equality can be genuinely established; 
but not, be it noted, where it cannot.! 


Democratic action is identifiable as a kind of process of personal and 
group relations, distinctive in the methods it entails and in the creative 
ends it seeks to realize. Americans in general give at least lip service 
to the value of this kind of action. But they also usually hasten to offer 
some reservations as to how universally it should be utilized and as to 
the limits of its wise application. 

Thus even before the relation of the administrative process to the 
democratic process is more fully explored, it will be useful to weigh 
certain objections which arise as to the difficulties confronted in the 
effort to make democracy work beyond its well-established province. 
With these difficulties frankly faced, it should be easier to see the 
extent to which a concept of democratic administration can have reality 
and value and to set forth what its general substance may be. Both the 
democratic idea and ideal enjoy a psychological and a moral justifica- 
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tion. But it remains true that too uncritical a view of what democratic 
action operationally implies is a disservice to the idea itself. 

Hence, this chapter confronts a number of difficulties which allegedly 
democracy faces as we seek to apply it more broadly in organized action. 
Although these difficulties will be here stated largely in terms of political 
experience, it should not be difficult to relate these objections to other 
areas of shared action in typical, nonpolitical organizations. 


QUESTIONS TO BE FACED 


Stated in question form, some of the most obvious of these difficulties 
are: 

1. Is the majority always right? 

2. Should there be indiscriminate voting on complicated issues, espe- 
cially where scientific facts seem to suggest what the sound answer is? 

8. Does not emphasis upon the “centrality of the person” lead to a 
leveling down of standards and performance to a common denominator 
of the desires of mediocre persons? 

4. Do not efforts to take counsel and agree together in representative 
groups involve “too much talk,” delay and waste of time? 

5. Do not representative deliberations involve many participating 
individuals in discussions of subjects as to which they have no direct 
interest or informed competence? 

6. Do not democratic methods lead to diffusion and confusion of 
authority and responsibility? 

7. Do not “appeals to the people” or “going to the electorate” lead 
to decisions which are dictated solely by narrow self-interest and by 
materialistic or other short-run interests? 


1. Is the majority always right? Of course not. The rightness or sound- 
ness of the judgment of an electorate or of a representative body de- 
pends upon many factors, Among the most important of these are full 
understanding of all the facts, ample occasion for free discussion, ab- 
sence of interference from corrupt influences or from too strident 
propaganda by special group interests, and careful selection of the issues 
(or of the official positions) upon which voting is deemed valid. All 
of these are factors which are largely subject to control, depending on 
the will, energy and intelligence of the voting body. Majorities will, 
of course, make mistakes. But as Whitman said, “even majorities must 
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eventually come before the same ultimate tribunal.” By this I take it 
he meant that in the long run corrective decisions tend to be arrived 
at because people come to realize that they have been wrong and are 
eager to search for wiser outcomes. American sentiment on this topic 
runs the gamut from Hamilton’s famous “Your people, Sir, is a great 
beast” to Theodore Roosevelt's equally well-known and historically 
more discerning statement, “I believe the majority of the plain people 
of the United States will, day in and day out, make fewer mistakes 
in governing themselves than any smaller class or body of men, no 
matter what their training, will make in trying to govern them.” ? 

But more explicit comment on the problem of majority rule is that 
offered, for example, by Chester I. Barnard, that “the democratic method 
is one of decision by partial consent, whereas cooperative action requires 
substantially complete conformance.” And further, “the democratic 
process means decision by division—by majorities. . . .”* 

The plausibility of such comments arises from their failure to dis- 
tinguish in time between the act of deciding and the act of carrying 
out a decision; and secondarily they fail to take full account of the fact 
that in a democratic society the role of a minority is in fact usually 
accepted by it as one of “going along” in conformity once decisions 
have been democratically reached. 

On Mr. Barnard’s first point, “partial consent” and “complete con- 
formance” represent different chronological stages of concurrence in 
decision reaching. There can surely be little question that partial consent 
is better than no consent or enforced consent, due to the absence of 
any prior sharing in discussion and decision. Also, partial consent after 
deliberation is one of the ways toward eventual, more complete agree- 
ment, This is true because majorities are often turned into virtually 
unanimous bodies as a result of the experience of minorities in trying 
out and finding successful some new proposal as to which they gradually 
change their minds and conclude they were wrong. 

“Complete conformance” has to do with performance, not with de- 
cision reaching, and at this stage, it is, of course, true that harmonious 
action has to be cooperative in an inclusive way. 

On the second point, it is by no means always true of the democratic 
process that there is “decision by division.” But even where there is 
failure to get complete agreement and a minority continues to exist, 
that is not of itself a detrimental fact. The discovery of the “right” 
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or “true” decision is never so easy as to preclude the value of informed 
questioning as to the wisdom of a majority decision. The existence of 
an honest and intelligent minority may often be presumptive evidence 
that genuine and important differences of view persist, of which account 
has wisely to be taken. 

Mr. Barnard goes on to contrast “the process of coordinated effort” 
with “that of democratic decision,” which again seems to me to be no 
contrast at all. For active coordinated effort follows a decision in time, 
however the decision has been reached. Ideally, a democratic scciety 
or organization might like to decide its policy issues by universal and 
immediate agreement, but even to contemplate this is to become un- 
realistic as to the ways by which human groups do in fact succeed 
in getting agreements, 

All this is without prejudice as to the kinds of issues upon which 
divisions may arise between majority and minority as appeals are made 
to an electorate. My present point is only to make clear that the phrases 
“decision by partial consent” and “decision by division” tend to obscure 
the truth that on many issues there is more than one possible defensible 
position and that to take full account of the less popular view will usually 
lead to a wiser determination. Certainly it remains always true that 
it is better to have decisions agreed to by majorities than arrived at 
and promulgated by a majority of one, who is the ruler, 


2. What matters shall be voted on? Actually, prevailing practices on 
this score reflect an undoubted confusion of principle and procedure. 
Nor is there any simple formula to be invoked to supply the sound 
answer. Without doubt our method of political government still entails 
polling the electorate on matters which are highly complicated; and 
it also leaves to legislative bodies powers of determination over matters 
which might better be dealt with by the regulations of authorized 
administrative agencies. 

Scientific evidence widely disseminated can help greatly to narrow 
the range of controversy by hastening rational agreement; and we want 
just as much enlightened agreement as we can get on any issue. But 
it becomes in the last analysis the wide acceptance of the evidence 
which turns the scales. And where, for example, on certain problems 
of public health legislative issues popular decision might be reached 
in the face of the evidence, that fact proves only one of two possi- 
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bilities, either that the expert evidence in itself is not conclusive enough, 
or that a poor job of public dissemination and enlightenment on the 
evidence has been done. 

On the point of the election of long lists of public officials, the trend 
is markedly toward selection by appointment, toward “short ballots,” 
with a holding of a few key elected officers accountable for the conduct 
of their appointed aides. In short, political government is increasingly 
striving to confine popular voting to the broadest possible issues to 
assure clearly placed accountability. There is no intrinsic democratic 
reason for an extended use of general referenda or for the election of 
every dogeatcher. The increasing stress is upon clear responsibility for 
decisions placed upon legislative bodies for policy determination, and 
upon the actions of a few elected executives for policy execution. 

Although he does not discuss directly what matters shall come up 
for general voting, Mr. Barnard does comment further on the demo- 
cratic process as “determining consent or dissent to intellectual ab- 
stractions.” The process of decision, he adds, “is in the form of a verbal 
statement.” And he makes the point that verbalized decisions require 
interpretation by the leader and are “difficult to reverse promptly” if 
they prove to be mistaken. 

I cannot take this criticism too seriously since all law, regulation, 
administrative ruling and statement of policy are inevitably “verbal 
statement” and are rightfully subject to application to the individual 
case; nor is speed in the reversal of decisions an unmitigated good, 
The fact is that executive action in most areas is naturally and properly 
the translating of abstract statements of policy into the implementing 
ways and means. 

In short, ambiguity in a democracy about what issues shall go to 
the people will be a perennially troublesome question. But the trend 
is clearly toward reposing larger powers in executives and in legislative 
bodies, with powers of review and reversal always reserved to the 
electorate. 


8. Does democracy encourage mediocrity? The question here may refer 
to the officials selected to lead the body politic, or to the general body 
of social and spiritual values upheld, or to the standards of cultural 
excellence striven for as people carry on all sorts of social activities, 
On all three counts it would be idle to deny the reality of tendencies 
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toward a leveling down of standards as account has to be taken of 
the reactions and the desires of large numbers of people. But to believe 
that this democratic weakness is irremediable is to forget how little the 
problem has yet been frankly faced. 

Two observations are important here. One is to call attention to 
American experience confirming the independence, integrity and good 
sense of individuals as voters in the long run. It is, as has been wisely 
said, impossible to fool all the people all the time. The second observa- 
tion is to urge that this criticism is an argument for more and better 
public education and for more and better selection and training of 
democratic leaders. It is not a quick, an easy or a cheap process to 
level up the standards of selection, of judgment, of taste and of aware- 
ness of the public good in a society at once heterogeneous and rapidly 
increasing in numbers. And frankly to face and to work on the problem 
as an educational challenge is the urgent requirement. The facts are 
not an excuse for giving up the democratic position. 


4. Does democracy involve too much talk? The answer is that it may; 
it often does; but it does not inevitably need to, And often what may 
appear to be too much talk may only be that amount of discussion which 
is necessary to convince those interested and concerned in the outcome 
of an issue. The process of expediting the reaching of decisions depends 
in part upon the caliber of leadership in the specific case and also upon 
the rules of the game currently in effect in the particular deliberative 
body. A filibuster, for example, is a parliamentary device which can be 
ruled out whenever there is a strong enough desire to do so. But the 
more important point is to recognize at once the necessity and value of 
talk of the right kind in the right places. To “talk a problem through’ is 
time-consuming. Deliberative representative bodies do require leisure, 
hard thinking and leadership. This is the price of ultimate agreements 
which are to be widely acceptable, and this price is worth paying more 
often than is generally realized. For there is no other way to achieve 
widely informed, willing and reasonably unanimous consent. The con- 
ferring process itself can often be improved. But without the talk of 
committees and the meetings of negotiating conferees, true unanimity 
of mind in common conclusions does not and cannot occur. 

People come into the same intellectual and emotional world, into 
the same “realm of discourse,” into the same total outlook upon problems 
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only as they can share experience long enough to get behind words 
to each other’s deeper meanings and convictions. And one important 
way into a world of common outlook is talk and more talk together. 
Obviously, the “gentleman from New York” in the United States Senate 
does not bring to senatorial deliberations the same background of ex- 
perience and preconceptions as does the “gentleman from Mississippi.” 
But before they can agree about any given legislation, they do in fact 
come, as far as the specific problem is concerned, into a mental world 
of grasp and of outlook upon a solution which has enough in common 
to lead to their voting the same way. And they have achieved this by 
talk, hopefully as relevant and as informed as possible. Certainly on 
this point, the objection to democratic procedures is not sustained. 


5. Does not democracy involve its representatives in discussion of sub- 
jects on which they have no direct interest or informed competence? 
This may well occur; and on occasion it may be wasteful; yet on oc- 
casion also it may be broadening and educational. The interrelations 
of subjects treated in deliberative bodies are frequently greater than 
may at first appear; the contributions of thoughtful representatives may 
readily occur in areas away from the immediate interests they are 
expected to be articulate about; and total individual competence is 
often increased by exposure to new and wider knowledge. Also, any 
member representative is always privileged to withdraw temporarily 
from the deliberations if he finds them clearly extraneous to his con- 
cerns. This objection, then, is not a basic one, and it grows out of a 
feeble grasp of the necessary educational experience and benefit which 
shared deliberations provide. 

There is, however, a special case under this objection which deserves 
explicit notice. Are there not in public affairs, for example, in diplomatic 
dealings, and in private business in crucial policy decisions, issues of 
a confidential nature requiring “inside” information which it would be 
indiscreet if not harmful to have “democratically shared” in some repre- 
sentative group? In business this difficulty is today confronted by execu- 
tives who are affirming the necessity for reserving certain “managerial 
prerogatives” or who are obsessed with the need of secrecy on certain 
matters. 

Full consideration of the issues here would lead too far afield.* But, 
summarily, several comments can be made. First, it is, of course, true 
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that participants in any decision making must be fully informed and 
should understand the relevance of a given problem to their interests, 
as well as the larger applications of issues under discussion, Second, 
it is valid to assume that the participants in decision making will be 
loyal enough to the organization to be discreet with confidential in- 
formation. Third, there is a proper timing as to when issues are at 
the “confidential” and when at the more public phase—both as to 
decision reaching and as to decision dissemination. F ourth, determina- 
tion as to what are “inside,” “top-drawer,” “confidential,” “purely ad- 
ministrative” issues is a problem of individual judgment affected with 
a high degree of relativity. Fifth, who are to be considered as properly 
parties to “confidential” discussions of high policy is not so obviously 
clear as might at first be supposed. Sixth, whether it be in government 
or in business, there has to be eventual general acceptance of all de- 
cisions having general consequences. This acceptance may be nominal 
or explicit, but come about it must before the carrying out of any 
new mandate can go forward. And this means that determination has 
to be made on the basis of as wise a strategy as possible regarding who 
“sits in” on decisions about issues which some may cherish as managerial 
prerogatives. 

In short, the trend toward what in government is “open diplomacy” 
is a real one, with important reservations. And, similarly, the sanctity 
of managerial prerogatives is by no means as absolute nor as clear-cut 
as is sometimes supposed. This issue is further discussed in Chapter 12 
in connection with the problem of administrative communication and 
the sharing of knowledge and understanding among the internal corpo- 
rate groups. 


» e 


6. Do not democratic methods lead to diffusion and confusion of 
authority and responsibility? The answer is that they well may and 
often do. But when this occurs, there is a patent failure to apply a 
simple basic truth about administrative relations. The truth is that the 
determination of purpose, policy and broad method is a process which 
usually it would be wise to share in order to secure the benefit of a 
pooling of ideas. But the process of directing and overseeing the execu- 
tion of policy as agreed upon is wisely unified and delegated to single 
individuals in a line of clearly established authority. 

Where there is the typical line and staff form of organization, it is 
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comparatively easy to apply this truth. Where, as often in government, 
there is a division of powers into legislative, executive and judicial, 
the difficulties become greater. But they call, in the first instance, for 
clarity in the basic law as to what division is intended by the enacting 
body between powers of policy making delegated by it and powers of 
policy direction and execution. An explicit separation of the functions 
of policy determination and of policy execution is the important key 
to a meeting of this danger. 


7. Are democratic decisions likely to be selfish, “materialistic” and taken 
without reference to long-run consequences? It is, of course, alleged by 
some who reside beyond the borders of our land that Americans are 
a selfish people ridden by a “pig-trough” philosophy. Evidence can 
be cited to support such a view. Indeed, the “pig-trough” phrase itself 
along with his own array of vigorous evidence, originated with a good 
American, Thomas Nixon Carver, formerly professor of sociology at 
Harvard University. But, as we Americans know ourselves, this is a 
one-sided view which ignores our devotion (however confused) to 
the democratic aspiration and to the characteristic moral expressions 
of our democratic faith. 

It is true, nevertheless, that a democracy tends to accent the voicing 
of the immediate self-interests of persons and of groups. It invites the 
balancing of group interest against group interest; and its view of a 
larger public interest to which the several interests have to be kept 
subordinated is not always as cogent and as controlling as hopefully it 
will some day become, Let our citizens become aroused, however, by 
what they clearly agree is an attack upon their welfare by groups within 
or without our boundaries, and with surprising speed and power a 
rallying to a public interest which is far from selfish is invariably wit- 
nessed. 

The ability to define the public interest in specific issues, the desire 
to have it weigh heavily in the resolving of public questions, the dis- 
position to adjust lesser group conflicts with a public interest in view 
—these are all characteristics which Americans are coming to realize 
as vitally important as our group relations become more numerous 
and more complex. There has thus far been too little effort in our 
education, formal and informal, to help strengthen individual capaci- 
ties which will display these disinterested characteristics. And until 
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this educational task is clearly seen and worked at, our American society 
will no doubt continue to give the critical observer an impression of 
individualistic self-centeredness and of preferring group gain to public 
interest, which is less than the whole truth about us. 


CAN DEMOCRATIC POLITICAL DOCTRINES BE MORE 
WIDELY APPLIED? 

A final democratic difficulty is as to the possible carry-over of struc- 
tural ideas from the governmental into other organized bodies in a 
democratic society. The questions are: Are the procedures and methods 
found workable in democratic political government validly adaptable 
in some measure to other corporate agencies? Does or does not the 
governmental analogy throw any helpful light on how other kinds of 
corporate group effort should be administered? 

These questions deserve answer because the superficial reaction so 
often is that the more activity in the economic field can be spared the 
seeming limitations of the “democratic” procedures of governmental 
activity, the better it will be. 

The suggestive approach here is first to recall the central doctrines 
of our political faith and then to ask whether or not these doctrines 
suggest structural provisions applicable to our needs in other settings. 

Examples of such accepted doctrine are the use of a system of party 
government, typically a two-party system, and the providing of “checks 
and balances” in the handling of public issues and actions. The execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial authorities act as checks upon each other. 
And within the legislative process itself we typically find an “upper” 
house checking a “lower” house. Public powers in the United States are 
further divided among local, state and Federal jurisdictions. Govern- 
mental concern has typically been for a separation of powers and not 
so much for the administrator's approach of a division of functions. 

It would, of course, be fantastic to think of carrying over any analogy 
of a two-party system into “producing” organizations. And this observa- 
tion would hardly be worth making if it did not call attention to the 
problem which should be confronted in many organizations of establish- — 
ing some more or less formalized method for periodic review and 
evaluation of administrative performance. 

In private corporate administration the whole question of criticism 
and review of administrative action remains in a nebulous state despite 
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indications of a growing sense of unfilled need. The fact of the ac- 
countability of the management to the stockholders might seem to 
belie this statement. But there is plenty of evidence that, given con- 
ditions of profitable operation, there is no real, objective scrutiny of 
the performance of a reasonably successful corporate administration. 
It becomes virtually a law unto itself, subject, of course, to legislative 
prescriptions and the occasional questions raised by labor unions or 
customers. Indeed, one of the basic reasons why able consultants in 
management, industrial relations, accounting, auditing and other fields 
have found such a successful place in our economy is that many manage- 
ments have on their own initiative felt the need for disinterested, critical 
appraisal of operations. But this is hardly the same as a two-party ap- 
proach. 

The political doctrine of checks and balances gets various expressions. 
In theory, the legislative body is policy-making, the executive is policy- 
directing; and the judicial bodies determine whether policies are in 
accord with fundamental law and whether executives and laws are 
exceeding their constitutional or otherwise defined powers. 

However, under American constitutional provisions, these three kinds 
of body are not in any unified way responsible for a total integrated 
administration. Each is separately responsible to the electorate, in order 
that public power wielded on behalf of the electorate shall not in theory 
or practice be centralized beyond the safety point. Out of these severally 
purposed agencies of lawmaking, law enforcing and law reviewing, the 
hope is that a balancing of the exercise of public power will yield a 
generally acceptable public interest cand welfare. And the explicit in- 
tention of keeping governmental powers from becoming too unified 
and too permanently in the hands of the same individuals is, as a further 
measure of checks and balances, implemented typically by periodic 
elections of those who wield each of these three powers. 

No close analogy exists between government and other types of 
organization in the application of the idea of checks and balances. 
The administrative approach favors unified responsibility and direc- 
tion, separation of activities by function, the placing of policy execution 
in the body which carries on policy making, and provision for a top 
unifying coordination of the several functions. Yet here, also, the neces- 
sary concern in corporate bodies for what in political government are 
the powers of judicial review, the sanctioning of acts as in accord with 
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agreed policy and the assigning of penalties for failure to carry out _ 
agreed policies—all this is by no means clearly envisaged or provided, _ 
The important exception to this statement has to do with the developing — 
field of business and labor arbitration, where a judicial function has 
been recognized and is increasingly provided. ' 

Question may be raised about the carry-over values of other familiar 4 
governmental checks and balances. Is there any broader usefulness in 
the idea (1) of a bicameral system of an upper and lower legislative 
assembly and (2) of a division of powers and jurisdictions as among — 
Federal, state and local agencies? 

In the first case, it is certainly true that we are currently less convinced 
than formerly of the political inevitability of a bicameral plan at every 
geographic level. And in corporate administration we have found it 
more or less possible by committee action to prevent headlong and ill- 
advised decisions. Yet corporate provisions to prevent hasty action are — 
by no means general or foolproof, and impetuous and self-willed execu- 
tives can usually get their way. There is undoubtedly an integral weak- 4 
ness here which needs study. 

There is, fortunately, nothing quite like the second device of “states” 
rights” in most corporate administration, But there is in companies with 
numerous plants or branch offices a comparable problem of the wise F 
degree of decentralized authority. This presents its special difficulties, 
which are of a somewhat different order, requiring another approach 
than the governmental purpose of dividing up the exercise of public — 
power. The result desired from decentralized administration is the com- 7 
bining of knowledge and responsibility in each local unit with uni- — 
formity of policy as centrally determined. 

The upshot of this brief comparison of public political government 
with the nature and role of operative administration (public and pri- 
vate) is that there clearly are some lessons to be learned and applied 
in both directions. America is far from its goal of really responsive, 
representative political machinery, in part because of historic carry- 
overs from simpler days. And we are likewise still subjecting the science 
and art of administration to more refined analysis in order to discover 
those provisions which will assure its best functioning in a democratic 
society. The necessary functions of lawmaking, directing the carrying 
out of laws, and judicial review under law clearly constitute aspects 
of administrative action quite as much as of governmental action, the 
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chief difference being that outside of government the word policy is 
typically used instead of law. Yet recognition that policy making, policy 
execution and policy review are processes which should be studied—in 
order to determine where and how responsibility for each of them 
should be allocated or shared—comes slowly in administrative circles. 
On this point a governmental approach may well have something to 


teach. 


“FREEDOM VERSUS RELUCTANCE TOWARD 
RESPONSIBILITY 


The most serious problem which the democratic position raises has 
still to be stated. Mr. Chester I. Barnard in the volume already quoted 
sets forth a real and permanent issue which requires sympathetic under- 
standing. It is the problem of the extent to which people in organiza- 
tions will assume responsibility for decision making on relevant issues 
or criticism of adverse conditions. It is the problem of getting sustained, 
informed, and considered attention by groups to matters which affect 
their welfare and their freedom. 

Mr. Barnard’s analysis follows: 


The fundamental question is the desire for freedom versus reluctance 
toward responsibility. When tyranny reaches the point of physical restraint, 
injury and murder, there is little question that freedom is desired. The 
instinct of self-preservation provides for that. Short of that point, however, 
the imposition of freedom may easily be a severe form of coercion involving 
boredom, frustration, or persistent worry. Those who appear most free, in 
positions of high command seek constantly to devise rules, norms, formulas, 
and organization by which decisions are made for them and they are re- 
lieved of liberty of action though not relieved of responsibility or deprived 
of the illusion of control. The burden of conscious deliberation of choice 
quickly becomes great and unbearable, the ease of responsive obedience 
the strongest enemy of systems of freedom. If the people’s capacity for 
freedom is narrowly limited, then it may be conceived to be rationed among 
the cultural, civic, economic or political freedoms, or to be concentrated 
in one category or another; but it is difficult to conceive that people can 
accept complete freedom in all categories simultaneously. In this, I think, 
lies the explanation of the sincere adherence of Germans, Russians, the 
British and Americans, to mention no others, to different and contradictory 
philosophies of freedom. The insistence of the Russians that their system is 
democratic, which seems to many Americans so stupid and insincere, is 
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more than Communist propaganda. A new description of democracy might 
well be that in a democracy people have to be only as free as they want 
to be.’ 


I find two distinct points here—one with which I agree in a qualified 
way, and the other from which I dissent. It is true that every citizen 
cannot be equally active in participating in all the organized groups 
where his interests may need protection. No one can in fact be equally 
responsive to the claims of his labor union, his church, his parent- 
teacher association, his consumer cooperative society, his golf club, 
his college alumni association, his chamber of commerce, or his Rotary 
connection—and this list could be extended. It is not, however, so 
much that “people’s capacity for freedom is narrowly limited” as it is 
that their capacity to pay attention to the necessary bodies created to 
protect freedom is restricted by time, strength and personal preferences 
among their interests. 

In practice what happens is that some of us invest our time in certain 
protective agencies and others “go in for” other similar activities in 
other directions. And in an approximate way our citizens thus partici- 
pate in the numerous voluntary “watchdog” bodies through the activities 
of which our several freedoms are protected. Some who are leaders 
in one direction are followers in others; yet there are, of course, many 
who show little active and direct vigilance regarding any of their free- 
doms. The limited attendance at meetings of many of these protective 
bodies is a familiar fact. 

Mr. Barnard is not alone in recognizing this democratic difficulty. 
A perceptive observer of conditions in Europe, Paul Valéry, makes a 
similar comment: 


Even the sincere intention of allowing these individuals [that is, the 
citizens] the greatest possible liberty, of offering each of them some share 
in power, leads to imposing these advantages on them in some way, ad- 
vantages which sometimes they do not want or which, sometimes, they 
suffer from indirectly. We have known peoples to complain of being liber- 
ated.* 


We in America are not strangers to the experience of having people 
not want or not enjoy the responsibility they have to assume if their 
freedoms are to be assured. And “to complain of being liberated” is a 
human frailty the reality of which executives will do well not to ignore. 
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And they will do well, also, not to capitalize on it or play into its hands, 
but rather to take the line that beyond some reasonable point such 
complaints have to be ignored and be overridden in favor of holding 
people to their necessary liberative responsibilities. 

So basic in human affairs is this difficulty of the search for freedom 
coupled with the persistent worry and exasperation at the puzzles and 
struggles this search entails that a penetrating comment from Dostoev- 
ski’s “The Brothers Karamazov” may further illuminate the discussion. 
The following quotation is from an allegorical fable told by one of the 
novel’s characters, in which a representative of the church confronts 
Jesus, who is supposed to have returned to the Russian scene, and 
accuses him in the following terms: 


But what happened? Instead of taking men’s freedom from them, Thou 
didst make it greater than ever! Didst Thou forget that man prefers peace, 
and even death, to freedom of choice in the knowledge of good and evil? 
Nothing is more seductive for man than his freedom of conscience, but 
nothing is a greater cause of suffering. And behold, instead of giving a firm 
foundation for setting the conscience of man at rest for ever, Thou didst 
choose all that is exceptional, vague and enigmatic; Thou didst choose 
what was utterly beyond the strength of men, acting as though Thou didst 
not love them at all—Thou who didst come to give Thy life for them! 
Instead of taking possession of men’s freedom Thou didst increase it, and 
burdened the spiritual kingdom of mankind with its sufferings forever. 
Thou didst desire man’s free love, that he should follow Thee freely, en- 
ticed and taken captive by Thee. In place of the rigid ancient law, man 
must hereafter with free heart decide for himself what is good and what 
is evil, having only Thy image before him as his guide, But didst Thou not 
know he would at last reject even Thy image and Thy truth, if he is weighed 
down with the fearful burden of free choice? They will cry aloud at last 
that the truth is not in Thee, for they could not have been left in greater 
confusion and suffering than Thou hast caused, laying upon them so many 


cares and unanswerable problems.’ 


The participation and sharing by individuals in making and follow- 
ing through responsibly as to their vital decisions does indeed consti- 
tute a perennial, practical as well as spiritual problem. Yet far short 
of their possible affiliation with a large number of “good causes,” the 
citizens in American society on the whole carry on with reasonable 
expectation that their freedoms are being maintained. That a far better 
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job could be done without unduly extending the time and resources 
of many citizens seems obvious. We reach a reductio ad absurdum only 
when we contemplate the possibility of every individual's exercising 
himself with equal zeal about all the issues which impinge upon and 
help to shape his existence and assure his freedom. The answer to 
Mr. Barnard’s valid cautions on this point is that, if enough individuals 
will become closely involved in the several publicand voluntary agencies 
necessary to protect and advance our freedoms, we can continue to 
make a democratic society function with reasonable safety. 

As to Mr. Barnard’s final sentence above, however, in which he 
hazards a “new description of democracy” as a society in which “people 
have to be only as free as they want to be,” a warnin g is surely in order. 
The test of the effort required of them, in the light of the history of 
human liberation, is clearly not what people momentarily “want.” The 
test is what they find they have to provide in the way of agencies active 
in assuring that some “tyranny” is not impairing their free condition. 
Or, to put it differently, the only safe description of democracy is a 
society where people are being as freely responsible as they find they 
need to be in order to preserve the freedom they have and require. 
And that condition is almost certain to be something more in practice 
than being “as free as they want to be.” 

It is true that people may, as Mr. Barnard says, feel “boredom, frustra- 
tion or persistent worry” in having to struggle for the protection of one 
or another of the needful liberties. The dictum about freedom having 
to be won by each generation afresh is a reminder that this is not a 
novel problem. Eternal vigilance is still the necessary prescription both 
as to old areas of possible restraints on freedom and as to new dangers 
found to threaten our independence and integrity under new institu- 
tional conditions. 

No: the only description of democracy which still has validity on 
this score is one which affirms that people have to be as free as they 
learn it is necessary to be in order to preserve the minimum free con- 
ditions essential to assure growth, selfhood and personality fulfillment. 
And hopefully, in the long run democratic citizens can be counted on 
to discover that what they “want” and what they require in the way 
of protective effort are close to being identical. Whenever that fails 
to be true, democracy is indeed endangered. 
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CONCLUSION 


These two chapters about democracy, its inwardness and its difficulties 
or “dilemmas,” as Mr. Barnard calls them, are integral to the thesis of 
this book. Democracy as a moral aspiration with its concomitant insti- 
tutional expressions is an influence extending into the lives of all in 
all the areas of our activity. And good administration has a major role 
in helping to translate this intrinsic American aspiration into processes 
and procedures which promise well for the growth of robust per- 
sonalities. 

The American record here would no doubt be better if the task were 
simpler. But there are real difficulties to achieving democracy; and it 
would be stupid to ignore or deny them. Its critics may on occasion 
be among democracy’s best friends. 

In conclusion, let Mr. Barnard, whose discerning criticisms I have 
discussed, state in his own words the essence of the case which I am 
here advancing. For he too agrees that “the relative freedom of action, 
thought, and speech necessary to the democratic process develops a 
wider sense of responsibility, and initiative and adaptability in indi- 
viduals. . . . When, also, people value these things so much that they 
will attend to the duties of participation in the democratic process, it 
is a way of living with others that is loved for its own sake and provides 
satisfaction of high order. Democracy then becomes in that aspect not 
a means but an end in itself.” § 

We live in that kind of society where the fulfillment of individuals 
as worthy ends in themselves has become a sacred trust. It is to this 
end of providing “satisfaction of high order” that democracy is integral. 

Those who strive to administer in disregard of this sacred trust are 
from now on sowing the wind which reaps the whirlwind. 
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The Substance of Administration 


One can, it seems to me, judge whether an institution of human affairs such 
as American labor-management relations adds to the strength of democracy, 
or weakens and corrodes it, by answering three questions about that insti- 
tution. Does it encourage and stimulate the release of the creativeness, the 
energies, and the potentialities of individual human beings? Does it 
diminish the arbitrary power of one man over other men? Does it increase 
the sense of individual responsibility for work carried on by a group of 
individuals? 1 


I have already provisionally defined administration as the necessary 
activities of those individuals (executives) in an organization who are 
charged with the ordering, forwarding and facilitating of the associated 
efforts of a group of persons brought together to realize some defined 
purposes. 

Administration is thus the name given to a comprehensive and es- 
sential function in any society which carries on through the instru- 
mentality of numerous organizations. It is the function within an 
organization which is responsible for establishing its objects, purposes, 
aims or ends, for implementing the necessary organizing and operating 
steps, and for assuring adequate performance toward the desired end. 

Brooks Adams has well suggested the generic quality of the work 
of administration when he says: “Administration is the capacity to 
coordinate many, and often conflicting, social energies in a single 
organism, so adroitly that they shall operate as a unity.” And again, 
“administration or generalization is not only the faculty upon which 
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social stability rests, but is, possibly, the highest faculty of the human 


mind.” ? 

This characterization, perhaps better than precise definitions, helps 
to suggest the social significance of this kind of effort and to convey 
also the high intellectual capacity which it calls for. Administrative 
skill draws upon every resource of the mind and spirit if it is to measure 
up to its responsibility with insight, intellectual power and human 
sympathy. 

Any analysis of the substance and content of administrative activity, 
such as will now be embarked upon, next calls for some setting forth 
of definitions of familiar terms. For this art has a developing vocabulary 
which can give greater precision and brevity to the discussion. The 
following definitions will conform approximately to the prevailing con- 
sensus of American usage with exceptions and qualifications as noted. 
It is important, however, to realize that usage in other countries is not 
at all points identical with our own. Indeed, the whole problem of 
terminology in managerial literature can hardly be claimed to be in 
a satisfactory state since the terms are not uniformly standard or uni- 
versally accepted.* 

An organization is a combination of the necessary human beings, 
equipment, facilities and appurtenances, materials and tools, assembled 
in some systematic and effective coordination, in order to accomplish 
some desired and defined objective. But when one speaks of the organi- 
zation, reference is usually to the body of persons who have been brought 
together to carry on the enterprise and who are being thought of as 
an entity. 

Administration is the process and agency which is responsible for 
the determination of the aims for which an organization and its manage- 
ment are to strive, which establishes the broad policies under which 
they are to operate, and which gives general oversight to the con- 
tinuing effectiveness of the total operation in reaching the objectives 
sought. 

Management is the process and agency which directs and guides 
the operations of an organization in the realizing of established aims. 

Supervision is that phase of management which undertakes direct, 
face-to-face oversight of tasks assigned to individuals or small groups 
in order to assure correct and adequate performance. 

Inspection is that phase of supervision designed to assure that the 
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quantity and quality of work done at individual jobs are up to required 
standards. 

A function is a body of duties closely related in homogeneous charac- 
ter and in operational similarity, which for purposes of execution are 
naturally and conveniently grouped together as the unified responsi- 
bility of a person or department. There are, for example, the functions 
of administration, supervision, inspection, purchase, designing, etc. 

There are major functions and lesser functions. Long experience and 
logical analysis agree in suggesting that basically in most organizations 
five major functional divisions have to be established or at least identi- 
fied to assure the complete carrying out of all the required kinds of 
activity, These five functions are: 


1. Production—that is, the operation of the special activity or work 
the agency is organized to undertake—of fabrication, extraction, 
processing of some commodity, or the performance of a service, as in 
transportation or hotel management, or the activity of selling in a de- 
partment store. 


2. Sales or Assuring Public Use—that is, the operations entailed in 
making known, promoting, disposing of, getting into use, having public 
acceptance of, the goods, services or other activities “produced” by the 
agency. 


3. Finance and Accounting—that is, the operations responsible for 
receiving and disbursing the necessary moneys; and which record, 
measure and evaluate the monetary outcomes both in income and 
outgo. 


4. Personnel—that is, the operations designed to sensitize the entire 
organization to the adoption of those policies, procedures and personal 
relationships which will assure the fullest possible interest, cooperation, 
morale and loyalty of all involved in the organization; and also the 
activities designed to assure that the personnel policies as adopted are 
given effect throughout the organization, 


5. Coordination—that is, the work of assuring that production, sales, 
finance, personnel, as well as the lesser functional activities, are inte- 
grated and interrelated, in terms of both appropriate structures and 
attitudes, in order to achieve most smoothly the desired end result. 
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This function is concerned to reconcile and unify the effective interplay 
of the several necessary functional divisions and outlooks. By some this 
function may be regarded as identical with administration itself, and 
the two do in fact come close together. But as analysis of the administra- 
tive process seems to show, administration is an even more inclusive 
body of duties and responsibilities, even though the assuring of good 
coordination is one of its most important aspects. s 

Each organization has to be examined, also, to see whether or not 
any other function, in addition to these five, should be elevated to the 
status of a major function because of its special importance to that 
organization. The function of engineering and design may in certain 
corporations achieve such status; in others where the purchase of raw 
materials is crucial (as in cotton manufacture) the function of purchase 
may be elevated to major status. In a department store the buying of 
the merchandise to be sold to the public is such a major function. 

What has been called the “scalar principle” * and what is here called 
the “hierarchical principle” is another useful concept in administration. 
For as soon as an organization reaches a size where each major function 
is carried by a person who has others reporting to him as assistant heads 
and as operatives, a hierarchy of authority and responsibility begins 
to emerge. This hierarchy operates through successive levels of execu- 
tives in what are known as lines of authority. For example, in a manu- 
facturing plant the lines of authority over the production function would 
typically extend from the president to a manufacturing or production 
vice-president, to a factory superintendent, to the foremen of each 
department, to gang bosses, to individual workers. 

The people involved in this sequence of a descending order of re- 
sponsibility for primary operations are usually collectively designated 
as the line organization. Moreover, there may also exist within any 
functional department—for example, finance or personnel—a group of 
subordinate workers in a hierarchical line of authority under the finance 
or personnel executive. 

The functioning of the line organization does not account for all 
of the functional services and structures which have to be provided. 
The fiscal function and the personnel function, while each may often 
have within its department a line of successive lesser levels of op- 
erating workers to carry out its activities, are also, and primarily, 
service, facilitating or consultative groups designed to render aid to 
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the entire organization. They render what is called a staff service. The 
treasurer alone does not price goods or fix discounts; the personnel 
officer does not by himself requisition workers or set salaries, But ea h 
is called upon for advice, assistance, and specialized service in 
respective field. 

Thus there is the line organization where “production” orders 
down the line. And there are various staff departments or staff servi 
from which orders do not usually emanate to line departments, 
from which specialized assistance is proffered and staff services ar 
expected. These staff services, also, are available to and used by 
levels in the executive hierarchy. The personnel manager, as a staff 
officer, would himself advise with his top colleagues about, for example, 
a new profit-sharing plan. But he would usually also have expert 
ployment interviewers whose recruiting skills foremen would draw 
upon. 

The distinction between line and staff departments, individuals 
services is vital. The line officials issue orders in the line of their 
operating responsibilities. The staff officials justify themselves as the 
are able to influence fellow executives at all levels by virtue of 
factual or technical mastery, consultative skill, advisory persuasivene 
—in short, by their total educational effectiveness. It has been wis 
said of such staff officials that “a demand for an exercise of autho 
is a confession of weakness.” 

As will be noted. in Chapter 10, however, the relation of the toj 
personnel officer to the president of the company may on occasion 
one of delegated powers which he exercises for the president not by 
advice giving but by direct dealing with line officials, 

Administrative, managerial and supervisory tasks divide upon analys 
into two interrelated aspects. There has to be an expert concern ft 
process and material things and a concern for persons and human re 
lations. In fact, to achieve a productive interrelation of processes 
persons might well be one definition of executive action. To empha 
this distinction helps to keep in focus the extent to which good adm 
tration requires and includes responsibility for assuring good perso! 
and personnel relations, It is obvious that to know the constituent e 
ments of the required engineering, technical and operating processes. 
his organization is essential for an administrator. But equally neces: 
is his artistry in knowing how to implicate individuals and groups 
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efficiently carrying forward the total process and knowing how to wield 
all elements into a reasonably harmonious working unity. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS ANALYZED 

In the literature and in the best practice there has come to be ap- 
proximate consensus of view as to the several elements which together 
define the responsibilities of administration as a total process. These 
elements are as follows: 
1. To define and set forth the purposes, aims, objectives or ends of the 
organization. 
2. To lay down the broad plan for the structuring of the organization. 


8. To recruit and organize the executive staff as defined in the plan. 


4. To provide a clear delegation and allocation of authority and re- 
sponsibility. 

5. To direct and oversee the general carrying forward of the activities 
as delegated. 

6. To assure that a sufficient definition and standardization of all posi- 
tions have taken place so that quantity and quality of performance are 
specifically established and are assuredly being maintained. 

7. To make provisions for the necessary committees and conferences and 
for their conduct in order to achieve good coordination among major and 
lesser functional workers. 

8. To assure stimulation and the necessary energizing of the entire per- 
sonnel, 

9. To provide an accurate evaluation of the total outcome in relation 
to established purposes. 

10. To look ahead and forecast as to the organization's aims as well as 
the ways and means toward realizing them, in order to keep both ends 
and means adjusted to all kinds of inside and outside influences and re- 
quirements. 


Further comment upon these ten elements will now be offered in 
terms of typical existing practice and procedure, leaving until later 
chapters the consideration of alternatives and extensions of adminis- 
trative obligation which may seem indicated to achieve best results. 
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1. To define and set forth the purposes, aims, objectives or ends of the 
organization. 

Since organizations by definition exist to fulfill certain purposes, there 
has to be a central source of initiation regarding this imperative. Such 
concern has to be continuing because, as shown in Chapter 2, if pur- 
poses are plural, the relative emphasis among them may shift from 
time to time by accident or by intent. This responsibility exists irrespec- 
tive of questions as to how definitions of aim are reached, or who may 
wisely share in their formulation. Indeed, the setting forth of purposes 
in a manner that assures their knowledge and acceptance within the 
organization becomes a typical problem in communication and consent 
of no mean size. 


2. To lay down the broad plan for the structuring of the organization. 

This assignment requires, first, a recognition of what the major func- 
tions of the given organization need to be for an effective realizing of 
aims. It requires, also, some explicit statement of the respective areas 
of responsibility of the board of directors, or board of trustees, and of 
the operating heads. If there is an active “chairman of the board” as 
well as a president of the company, the division of duties between these 
two will be important to fix. An industrial corporation, for example, 
would plan to surround the president with a group of top production, 
sales, finance and personnel executives. Often the president himself as- 
sumes the coordinative efforts. Together, this team of five, equal in 
functional status, constitutes the top line-and-stafft organization, meet- 
ing together more or less formally as often as is essential, in order to 
attain a continuing integration of interrelated responsibilities. 


8. To recruit and organize the executive staff as defined in the plan. 

The assembly of the supporting staff and line executives who will 
competently assist and supplement the top executive is one of his 
greatest problems. The top levels of the hierarchy should constitute a 
congenial working team of experts whose several capacities comple- 
ment those of their colleagues. Something will be said in Chapter 18 
about the training aspect of the administrator's role. 


4. To provide a clear delegation and allocation of authority. 
One of the frequent shortcomings in executive groups is a failure 
to know clearly what the specific responsibilities of each one are and 
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to assure that every necessary duty is assigned to some one individual. 
The written formulation of a comprehensive series of executive job 
analyses is of crucial value, Experience shows that in the formulation 
of these the executives involved should have an active part and that 
final adoption of each such job analysis should, at the top level, be 
a matter for review and acceptance by one’s staff equals and coworkers, 
by the head administrators and by the individual executive himself. 
Also, periodic reexamination of these statements of duties should be 
made to be sure that, as ongoing activities inevitably alter the demands 
upon each executive, all newly required responsibilities are clearly 


allocated. 


5. To direct and oversee the general carrying forward of the activities 
as delegated. 

This involves a clear notion by the head administrator of the nature 
of authority and of its exercise, a subject elaborated in the next chapter. 

Direction and oversight require supplying the top executive with 
reports of progress. This may take the form of personal conferences 
with individual executives or of formalized reports of a prescribed 
nature, or both. Some administrators value written and some verbal 
reports; some desire them to be individually made and others to have 
them made before the coordinative group. Written reports at specified 
intervals have the value of providing a permanent record for compara- 
tive purposes. And since many administrators are poor readers, much 
that is written can be orally presented in order to highlight develop- 
ments, But written reports should usually be prefaced by a one-page 
(200-word) summary for convenient use by executive associates. 

Such reports have two purposes. One is to specify what those to 
whom duties have been delegated have accomplished; the other is 
to give the top administrator adequate factual material to help him 
to informed opinions, and to supply him the data for wise decisions. 

In other words, this reporting is at once a statement of progress, and 
equally it is an identifying of exceptional and unprecedented situa- 
tions as to which some new line of policy must be laid down or some 
existent policy applied in new ways. The “principle of exception” says 
that, while the routine decisions called for under present policies are 
made at the appropriate levels, the exceptional problem should be 
teferred higher up for decision if there is any question as to how to 
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apply a current policy or if it is believed that a new policy should be 
adopted. 

A further problem of direction, especially urgent at the top level, 
is as to the number of persons who should report directly to any top- 
level administrator. What should be his “span of control?”—as this 
problem is usually referred to. Despite earlier views of certain writers 
that this number should be limited to five or six, the best current thought 
is that each directive situation has to be analyzed and confronted in 
its own terms and that no general rule can be laid down. This problem 
has to be coped with in terms of the intellectual capacity of the head 
administrator, the complexity of his operating responsibilities and the 
caliber of the executive assistants with whom he is surrounded. Ob- 
viously the dictate of good sense is that the administrator will have to 
report to him face to face only as many executives as he is able fruit- 
fully to confer with in terms of wise decision making. This may imply 
face-to-face dealings with a few top functional heads. Or it may include 
more. 

I have watched the late Mayor La Guardia of New York City deal 
on a basis of regular, weekly, individual conferences with twenty-nine 
major departmental heads or “commissioners.” He was able to carry 
in his mind in an amazing way the details of budget, operating methods, 
new problems, personnel issues, etc., which were brought to him by 
each of those executives. And he dealt with them with competence and 
dispatch. I do not cite this as a procedure to be generalized. There 
might to advantage have been less frequent meetings, fewer commis- 
sioners required to report directly, and more matters decided at a lower 
level of executive responsibility. In the complexities of public adminis- 
tration this problem can reach staggering proportions. 

In recent years, for example, a serious but not too successful effort 
has been made to reduce the number of executives who must report 
directly to the President of the United States. Again, the president of 
a university may confront the problem of adequate oversight of a dozen 
or more constituent “schools.” And our industrial holding companies 
or multiplant corporations with ten to thirty or forty constituent operat- 
ing units present difficulties of similar magnitude. Further analysis is 
greatly needed as to the possible applications of the idea of decentrali- 
zation in relation to the necessary centralized controls of policy, in 
order to achieve desirable assurances of responsibility and direction 
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at local levels where intimate knowledge of problems is assured. 

In general, the wise administrator will delegate authority to his im- 
mediate lieutenants generously and up to the full measure of the com- 
petence they demonstrate in performing their duties. And as long as 
good results are reached in the execution of all agreed policies, he 
leaves them wide latitude. But it is essential for him to be sure that 
these over-all purposes and policies are being given effect all the way 
down the executive line. For here is where some of the most grievous 
administrative shortcomings occur. There are plenty of instances of 
good top policy failing to get itself translated into action at successive 
lower levels in the executive hierarchy; and for this failure the major 
administrator must be held basically responsible. 

Where it becomes clear that a major associate is falling down in 
carrying this load, the administrator has several conceivable options. 
He can dismiss summarily; he can try to train and improve his as- 
sociate; he can give warning with a stipulated period of further trial 
on probation; he can reallocate certain pivotal duties to some other 
executive who can do the job. The first of these options is often im- 
politic and disruptive of staff morale. The second depends upon the 
extent and competence of the training available, and it can sometimes 
have marked benefits. The third may in some circumstances be the 
fairest course. The fourth is an unsatisfactory expedient which may 
be necessary in the short run but should not usually be regarded as 
a permanent solution. 


6. To assure that sufficient definition and standardization of all posi- 
-tions have taken place so that quantity and quality of performance are 
specifically established and assuredly being maintained. 

The problem here is of two different kinds. One has to do with 
executive performance at all levels; the other has to do with operative 
performance at the level of specific jobs. 

Among major executives the methods of report and conference just 
referred to may serve all practical purposes, assuming that a conscien- 
tious job has been done with executive job descriptions cooperatively 
arrived at, as one basis for the evaluation of performance. 

At the level of department heads, such as foremen in a factory, some 
more or less formal and systematized method of merit rating may be 
employed as a partial guide to determining competence. In all such 
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procedures, it is necessary to rely heavily upon the judgment of the 
line officer next in command above. Also, if fairness is to prevail, in 
such evaluation each department head should know what is expected 
of him, in terms as measurable and as concrete as possible (e.g., unit 
costs, wastage, volume of output, spoilage or rejects, labor stability, 
etc.). 

It is, secondly, at the level of detailed job or process operation that 
the full application of the idea of standardization requires administra- 
tive appreciation and the adoption of appropriate policies to give it 
effect. Dr. Harlow S. Person, a leading authority on the entire field 
of “scientific management,” sets forth four basic steps in his approach 
to this subject. These steps are research, standardization, control, and 
cooperation. 

Without here repeating matter fully dealt with elsewhere,’ it is im- 
portant to make clear that in most organizations enough research or 
study should be undertaken to establish standards of acceptable per- 
formance for all phases of operation, to control these several phases 
in operation, and to relate all this effectively to the cooperative disposi- 
tion of the workers involved. 

The mere enumeration of the most obvious steps required here will 
suffice to suggest the necessary complexity of this assignment and the 
basic need for its expert handling. For involved in and requiring such 
scientific determination are material specifications, material issue from 
storage and its transportation; machine and tool equipment in correct 
places and properly maintained; scheduling of production requirements 
by departments and jobs, including production standards and quotas 
by jobs, routing of work in process; checkup on flow of work and de- 
liveries; inspection; storage of parts and products, and so forth. The 
purpose of scientific study and standardizing is to arrive at and employ 
methods of work which entail the least expenditure of time, energy, 
materials and power upon the part of each worker, consistent with 
high output, in a succession of processes where it is assured that the 
right materials and tools reach the tight workers, in the right way at 
the right time in order to bring about the right outcomes. 

The refinements of analytical technique in this area are well known, 
and methods of introducing all the accompanying procedures are 
familiar among industrial engineers. The administrator as such does 
not usually operate at this level. But he should know the indispensable 
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need for and value of these technical approaches and resources; he 
should be an ardent protagonist of their use in his organization; and 
he should know the kinds of policy problems to which the introduction 
of scientific methods of standardization may give rise. 

This last contingency is often of critical importance. For it comprises 
an area which has frequently proved to be controversial and in which 
advance administrative planning can prevent much trouble. It is, for 
example, necessary to realize (1) that standardization is not an in- 
flexible fixation of methods or quotas for an indefinite future period; 
(2) that many of the scientific data necessarily utilized are themselves 
variables or are not subject to absolute determination because of im- 
ponderable factors of human (worker) opinion and sentiment; (3) that 
workers and labor unions do not universally understand or welcome 
all such standardization unless they are parties to its use; and (4) that 
the extent to which standardization may wisely lead to “work simplifica- 
tion” (or drastic subdivision of tasks into an increased number of indi- 
vidual operations entailing simple components of skill) is a matter for 
careful analysis and judgment in order to determine whether interest 
and creative challenge may be stultified because each worker does a 
too simple and routine assignment. Mention of these several items 
should suffice to make clear, first, that standardization built upon 
adequate research foundations is a procedure integral to economical 
operation and, second, that standardization as a tool of management 
can be employed wisely or stupidly depending on the administration's 
grasp of the cooperative strategies which are necessary for its felicitous 
and acceptable use (see Chapter 11). 


7. To make provisions for the necessary committees and for their con- 
duct, in order to achieve good coordination among major and lesser 
functional workers. 

This is so important an item and one to which so relatively little 
searching analysis has thus far been addressed that Chapter 12 will be 
devoted to it. Enough here to say that the problem confronted is the 
ways and means to be used in order to be sure that policies and pro- 
cedures are adopted, interpreted, transmitted and given effect in the 
best possible way, both down the line in the operating departments 
and as between these departments and the staff departments. The 
problem is one of horizontal communication within each level and 
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of vertical communication from top to bottom and from bottom to top 
through every level of activity. 


8. To assure stimulation and the necessary energizing of the entire 
personnel. 

To assume that large groups of individuals, once brought together, 
spontaneously achieve and continuously realize a high degree of unity 
of common interests and a strong group loyalty or esprit de corps is 
a false assumption. One of the crucial catalyzing factors which holds 
persons to the needful enthusiasm for corporate ends is personal leader- 
ship. One of the two integral phases of administration, it will be re- 
called, has to do with implicating people in process in a zestful way. 
Among the conditions of assuring a zestful involving of individuals, the 
exercise of leadership stands high. Indeed, it stands out as so important 
that Chapter 9 will be devoted to fuller examination of what the leader- 
ship aspect of administration is and how it works. 


9. To provide an accurate evaluation of the total outcome in relation 
to established purposes. 

Appraisal of over-all results is peculiarly a top administrative re- 
sponsibility. This refers not alone to monetary outcomes and condi- 
tions but to the total sense that the organization is progressing and is 
adapting itself in a dynamic way to all the inner and outer forces of 
which account has to be taken. It is, in this connection, illuminating 
to study corporation annual reports and see what subjects different 
companies regard as sufficiently important to discuss therein. In gen- 
eral, the trend here is a broadening one, and the best reports are be- 
coming more and more inclusive of a range of facts not earlier thought 
to be significant. 

The basis for administrative evaluation of organizations is today far 
more systematic than formerly; and it entails a balancing of numerous 
factors, both as to aims and to policies, which calls for subtleties of 
judgment consonant with the actual complex circumstances. 

First, then, reference may be made to that pervasive factor which 
conditions all corporate activity, namely, the financial. For it is as es- 
sential to live within a budget in nonprofit agencies as it is to strive 
to make a profit in others. The technical data here will usually be sup- 
plied by the treasurer or controller, He should be able to help his 
administrative colleagues to know what they need in the way of figures 
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and how to have these presented in the most meaningful way. The 
administrator's ability to interpret various kinds of financial reports 
and statements is well-nigh indispensable; and he is fortunate if he 
possesses that sixth sense to read more into figures than the ordinary 
person. 

The nonfinancial aspects of the process of over-all evaluation present 
problems in more uncharted waters. Has the organization a compara- 
tively good employee morale? Is its output in relation to number of 
employees and size of investment satisfactory? In governmental bureaus, 
schools, hospitals, libraries, and the like, are there measures which 
can be employed to compare performance with expected results? And 
are these measures of sound performance known and agreed to by all 
those who must help to obtain the results? 

There are in process of experimental development techniques of em- 
ployee attitude appraisal and employee opinion polls. And there will 
undoubtedly come improvements and refinements here which will yield 
disclosures which can be helpful to executives. Indeed, the performance 
here has already been of notable value to numbers of companies, and 
the value of such techniques is, as one might suppose, seemingly in- 
creased as the size of the employee group increases. 

Even so, a few cautionary words are in order about the use of such 
objective measures of employee sentiment. First, they are not, of course, 
a substitute for any of the necessary measures already proved useful 
in human relations. Managers and supervisors—especially the latter— 
have still their perennial responsibility to be sensing the climate of 
employee sentiment and reaction in that portion of the organization 
which they oversee. A poll is no alternative to the kind of close personal 
confidence which should characterize the face-to-face relations of fore- 
man and workers in his department. And if such analysis is being used 
‘because supervisory relations are inadequate, the sound procedure is 
to try to rectify the underlying cause, namely, to improve the quality 
of supervision. 

All types of measurement of employee attitudes have, of course, to 
be only a beginning; they are the basis for corrective action, or they 
are worse than a waste of time and money. For a management not to 
follow up on adverse findings of fact on conditions or personal relations 
is to arouse expectations which are then disappointed. Such follow-up, 
moreover, has to be in terms of specific measures carefully tied in with 
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the conditions found unsatisfactory. And those who are to work on 
correctives have to be equipped to know what the valid correctives 
are and how they can be wisely introduced and given effect. 

Techniques of gauging mass sentiment, again, should supply the 
incentive for the creation of continuing procedures for knowing that 
sentiment in its individual employee manifestations from day to day. 
Each employee has the right, as wise management has the obligation, 
to possess continuous channels for complaint or criticism, constant re- 
view of going practice, the fullest possible protection against reprisal 
for suggestions whether adverse or constructive. 

And, finally on this score, managerial reliance upon questionnaires 
cannot be thought of as the equivalent of group dealings and gatherings 
of all kinds up to and including collective bargaining, all of which sup- 
ply normal occasions for expressing employee opinion and attitude. 
In short, these newer techniques are an added resource, reinforcing 
the established channels—not substitutes for them. There is no alterna- 
tive to free open channels of face-to-face communication consciously 
provided in a two-way direction. 


10. To look ahead and forecast regarding the organization’s evolving 
aims as well as to the ways and means toward realizing them, in order 
to keep both ends and means adjusted to all kinds of outside influences 
and requirements. 

A primary injunction to the administrator—get right with your 
purposes—is only a shade more important than the supplemental one 
—stay right with your purposes. As to the first injunction, one occa- 
sionally sees instances of executives who have lost any lively sense of 
the aims their organization is directed toward. They are working in 
old directions and on what they believe is an adequate momentum; 
they are disposed to “let well enough alone.” They forget that organi- 
zations tend to have life histories like individuals and that they can 
“die on their feet” if not being kept up with new trends and vitalized 
by a clear sense of present direction. 

As to the second injunction, there are examples of prosperous enter- 
prises which become so preoccupied with the urgent requirement of 
keeping the volume of production equal to demand that top executives 
never seem able to take time to make an appraisal of the relative em- 
phasis they are placing on the plural aims or to project their activities 
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into the future sufficiently to try to anticipate real problems ahead 
which could be foreseen. 

In contrast with these two kinds of predicament about aims are those 
companies where a function of foresight and planning is explicitly iden- 
tified and given the necessary resources to work with. Yet even in such 
cases, it is the rare organization which gives sufficiently equal weight 
to every functional phase of its operating forecast. Companies which 
can accurately project their technological trends a decade ahead have 
been known to work upon such plans without benefit of any parallel 
planning in the field of labor supply and industrial relations. 

The administrative implementing of forecasting efforts is not easy. 
But explicit provisions are necessary, and in general the larger and 
more elaborate the organization, the more important they become. At 
periodic intervals, annually at least, administrators will do well to ask 
themselves; Where are we traveling? What alterations of purpose and 
policy may be required to meet new situations; where will we be and 
where should we be five and ten years hence? The administrative logic 
of “five year plans” is inescapable and worthy of general emulation. 


CONCLUSION 


The work of administration has multifarious aspects. Its substance 
as an intellectual and moral challenge has many facets. The effort in 
this chapter has been to set forth the range and variety of its responsi- 
bilities in an abbreviated way. This is, however, only a beginning. Cer- 
tain of the most insistent and universal phases of the task require more 
intensive analysis. I have selected for such treatment the problems of 
authority, leadership, the personnel function, joint collaboration, co- 
ordination and training. These will be discussed in successive chapters. 


< EIGHT - 


Personal Power and Authority in Administration 


We lack a philosophy of the place of power in modern institutional life, 
and developments of this philosophy and the blueprints of the way ahead 
under it are allowed to fall neatly between the fields of economics and 
politics.+ 


Administrators hold power and where humans hold power there is temp- 
tation to tyranny; and where there is temptation, there is yielding.—Anon. 


The exercise of personal power over or with others is obviously one 
of the ways in which we get a sense of worth-whileness, of registering 
with others, of maximizing our egos. In our kind of society with its 
restless energy’ and high regard for tangible accomplishment, we give 
honor and glory to those who can “get something done,” who can “put 
it across,” who can “show results.” All this is attained by vigorous as- 
sertions of personal power, in the wielding of which control over people 
plays an important if not a preponderant part. An imaginative recon- 
struction of the efforts to domesticate our continent with its building 
of highways, railroads, cities, bridges, dams, mines, factories and all 
the rest, will bring to mind scores of powerful, tough, hard-working 
and often ruthless individuals whose contributions have been tremen- 
dous, even though in many instances the exercise of power was domi- 
neering, overbearing and selfish. 

It is idle to ask whether or not such persons could have carried out 
their roles with the employment of different methods of power ex- 
pression. And the only point in reminding ourselves of this background 
is because the individualistic tradition of this aggressive behavior is still 
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strong among us and because, also, Americans owe it to themselves to 
understand that, whatever qualities may have been valued or thought 
necessary under earlier circumstances, the problem now is as to the 
qualities needed as we confront present conditions. These conditions 
have already been described as requiring close, personal juxtaposition 
of large numbers of people associated together under a directive 
hierarchy of executives. And my contention is that, under such typical 
conditions, it is urgently necessary to examine as objectively as possible 
how the personal power of strong men and of men in positions of large 
power over others will in the current scene and climate of sentiment be 
most productively and democratically exercised. 

Such an examination will include (1) some reference to the drive 
for power itself, (2) a discussion of the various ways of securing power 
and the implications of each, and (3) a consideration of the extent to 
which the exercise of authority may be identical with the wielding 
of personal power. 


THE WILL TO POWER Is WHOLESOME 


The impact of each individual on his world results from a certain 
amount of aggressive insistence which is essentially an assertion of 
the power of the person. If to a considerable degree we are as we do 
or act, that very activity becomes more satisfyingly self-expressive as 
the individual feels that his exercise of power is influential in ways 
which he desires and intends. This self-expression need not be aggres- 
sive in any objectionable sense. Power is won and wielded in various 
ways and for numerous purposes. In fact, humility and even non- 
resistance may on occasion be among the most potent means of ex- 
tending one’s personal power, as the dramatic life of Gandhi suggests. 

There exists, in short, a normal and worthy assertive characteristic 
without some expression of which the very selfhood of the person re- 
mains ineffectual, But it remains important to inquire further about the 
amount, the quality, the direction or focus, and the wise methods by 
which this assertive drive is to be expressed. For the will to power is 
readily capable of abuse and of mistaken and misguided expression— 
indeed, in danger of excessive and pathological manifestations. 

Many and vigorous have been the utterances to give warning of 
human frailties in this respect. Perhaps most familiar among these 
warnings is Lord Acton’s dictum that “power always corrupts and 
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absolute power corrupts absolutely.” Prince Kropotkin said, “It is a 
commonplace of history that power is poisonous to those who exercise 
it.” Stefan Zweig has said, “Power is like Medusa’s head. Whoever has 
looked on her countenance can no longer turn his face away, but re- 
mains for always under her spell.” Whitehead comments that “the 
enjoyment of power is fatal to the subtleties of life.” And to Francis 
Bacon is attributed the wise utterance which should be an admonition 
to every administrator, “The one who has power thinks he can command 
the end, yet rarely has he patience to endure the means.” 

The occasions for an exercise of power and therefore the opportunities 
for its abuse were never so numerous as today. Everyone who directs 
the labors of others from the top to the bottom of the hierarchical line 
in every organization has necessarily to wield personal power. And 
many who are without benefit of titles or posts of authority are informal 
or tacit leaders of others over whom they exert often unacknowledged 
influence. In other words, because human nature is as it is, because 
the lessons of history have repeatedly warned us, because the oppor- 
tunities to wield power are so many, and because every administrator 
is by definition exercising personal power—to survey the problems 
raised by this familiar attribute is integral to the defining of an ad- 
ministrative art. 


HOW IS POWER SECURED AND DISPLAYED? 


Personal power over others may be acquired in various ways. It may 
be seized by aggressive force or violence, of which history supplies 
copious instances, as it does also of those who possess power by virtue 
of inheritance. Indeed, even today the “family company” with nepotism, 
or family preferment, in executive appointments is not unfamiliar. Indi- 
viduals are appointed to the vast majority of posts of directive power 
in modern corporate affairs. This is the usual method of selecting superin- 
tendents, foremen, supervisors of all kinds, department heads, and the 
like. Another familiar method is that of election to positions in which 
power has to be wielded, from the presidency of our nation all the way 
down the line. In certain public posts which carry varying degrees of 
administrative power, the method of selection by competitive examina- 
tion under civil service is also utilized. 

Question naturally arises as to whether the manner by which the 
individual attains a position of power makes any difference to the 
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effectiveness of his efforts to fulfill his duties. If we limit this question 
to the typical appointive posts of corporate agencies, a commonsense 
answer is that the effectiveness of the executive as a power wielder 
seems to depend more on how well he deals with people than on how 
he has arrived where he is. Everyone in a directive position has eventu- 
ally to prove himself and his total competence to those whom he di- 
rects, Essentially, acceptance and cooperation have to be won. But 
these are usually won more readily where it is known that the selective 
process which resulted in appointment was carefully carried on to de- 
termine real fitness for the post. Where favoritism, pull or politics have 
obviously played a part, the executive starts with a handicap. And 
where—as in the case of foreman selection, for example—there has 
been advance informal consultation with those whose work the fore- 
man is to supervise to be sure of his acceptability to them, the results 
are likely to be more satisfactory than when appointment comes with 
no such consultation. 

It is established beyond question by much experience, however, that 
the direct election of supervisory people by those to be supervised is 
not to be encouraged because it makes the relation of the one responsi- 
ble for getting out work to those who are to get it out too dependent 
upon the constituency. The reason why this statement does not have 
the same validity for those who hold elected political office is obvious. 
First, even as supervisor, the elected official is not responsible only 
to those in the administrative body over which he presides; also he was 


not elected by his own departmental employees. And, second, the 


public officeholder is often only a policy guide, and the actual directive 
g bodies is carried on by career 


work of most governmental operatin 
men who have won their position in some nonelective manner. 

The appointed leader has to establish as promptly as possible with 
his followers the fact that he will be in some sense the “servant of the 
people.” He is initially under the natural suspicion of his group that 
he is more concerned to “serve the hand that feeds him” than to be 
mindful of the group’s interests. He is known to be looking in two 
ways at once—always a complicating attitude. And to give evidence 


that he is not preoccupied with playing safe with those above him 
a necessary effort if he is to 


in order to retain his position becomes 
win some measure of loyalty from those “below.” 


The practical question, therefore, is as to how acceptance and co- 
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operation from those being supervised are in fact won. What are the 
several ways in which personal power is typically manifested, and with 
what results? 

On this score individuals show their power, at one extreme, by being 
ruthless in domination and autocratic in command. At the other ex- 
treme, they gain cooperation by friendly, helpful, persuasive leader- 
ship. And in between there are plentiful instances of “fooling all the 
people some of the time” by cajolery, flattery and protestations, more 
or less sincere, that the one in power has the good of his group primarily 
in view. 

What is the trouble with holding power permanently by methods of 
domination? The answer is clear. It requires unquestioned obedience, 
absence of criticism, removal of the disobedient or disloyal from the 
scene by more or less ruthless measures, and usually some exaggerated 
attempt to make the constituency believe that they are deriving real 
benefits from being ruled. These all yield eventual negative responses 
of anxiety and fear from those being dealt with. And such unproductive 
reactions come even more quickly where workers see evidence of few 
if any benefits, or where they can anticipate none, or where what few 
benefits there are have come to be taken for granted. 

Sullen indifference and passive, reluctant acquiescence are the fruits 
of arbitrary command. And where the arbitrary becomes the cruel or 
the terrorizing, there arises the more serious hazard of active resistance 
and finally of open revolt. Experience is historically conclusive that in 
the long run efforts to seize and exercise too ruthless a power over others 
are self-defeating, The tyrant—of varying degrees of severity—has a 
transitory power; he is so readily tempted to overreach himself that 
he sooner or later alienates the support with which he may have started 
and which is necessary for even nominal effectiveness. 

Even where those dominated may not be in a position directly to 
effect the removal of the one in command if his rule is too objectionable, 
they have other effective ways to nullify his influence. This is true, for 
example, in current corporate life when executives or foremen are 
unduly highhanded. Such autocrats may be retained indefinitely, but 
workers may also resign, or they may “get away with” as little work 
as possible to the detriment of output and morale; and in a crisis an 
accumulation of grievances may lead them to strike. 

In the general atmosphere of a democratic society the fact is that 
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normally a too strong dose of domination will not be stomached for 
long. In self-interest the power holder has to make some pretense of 
serving those under him. Ruthless bossing is so obviously using others 
to advance the ends of the autocrat rather than having any concern for 
individuals as ends in themselves that the boss is now rightfully suspect. 
Increasingly the search is for those who can wield personal power in 
directive posts in more appealing ways. 

In the setting of today’s corporate life, however, the gravest danger 
comes from those at all executive levels who are adroit enough to wield 
great power in ways that are pathological, however plausible and effec- 
tive their bossing methods may momentarily appear. That dictators can 
conceal for a time their purposes and the objectionable results of their 
methods is well known. A lesson about the pathology of dictatorship 
has recently been taught on a world scale, which has been useful for 
us all in lesser situations. The psychopathic power lusts of a Hitler have 
supplied a symbolic instance of the identifiable symptoms of all the 
“little Hitlers,” who in lesser degree and in our domestic settings can 
still work havoc in hogging power for selfish ends. The characteristics 
of the “fuchrer” thus identify for all to see the stigmata of the excesses 
of personal power against which the people of a democracy and the 
managers and workers in its corporate bodies have to be constantly on 
their guard. 

The marks of pathological power in action are these: The dictator 
can tolerate no adverse criticism, opposition or resistance. There is only 
one right view; he possesses it; and it has to prevail. Those possessed 
of contrary views are “liquidated.” There is an exaggerated assertion 
of superiority and often of boastfulness and bullying—a familiar com- 
pensation for feelings of inferiority and insecurity. Indeed, beyond 
bullying one sees a positive pleasure in inflicting pain on others—sadism. 
There is also a utilizing of the “scapegoat mechanism,” which means 
that the dictator reiterates that some readily identifiable outside in- 
fluence is the cause of all the troubles which may attend his tule; and 
the insecurities and resulting fears of the people are directed toward 
a whipping up of hatred toward this supposedly malign influence. It 
is, of course, these insecurities and fears arising out of complex social 
causes which, by creating a sense of frustration among the people, 
supply the leader with the fuel to which he touches the match with 
his reiterated offers of salvation for his followers. Indeed, this proffer 
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of salvation is dressed up in terms which claim for the leader super- 
human capacities, if not actually the attributes of deity itself. A still 
further adroit technique is the retaining of some façade of parliamentary 
action in order to preserve the “illusion of participation” and make 
public capital of the “democratic” methods employed—an interesting 
commentary upon the underlying appeal of the democratic process, 
And where in such instances the voting or other expression of approval 
is always more than ninety per cent for the leader's program, the process 
is obviously suspect. Finally, the basic emotional instability of the dicta- 
tor is revealed in marked manic-depressive behavior, that is, he swings 
from moods of extreme elation and exuberance to those of melancholy 
and dejection, : 

Such a frightening combination of pathological characteristics may 
be said to occur only rarely. Yet the potential danger from any com- 
bination and any degree of these excesses is grave in all institutional 
leadership. For those who get ego enhancement by exaggerated ag- 
gressiyeness are not by any means all to be found in political dictator- 
ships. Identification of such persons in administrative posts may not 
bring immediate correction of unwholesome situations. But the more 
everyone is able to recognize individuals in whom power lusts have 
gone berserk, the sooner is some corrective likely to be sought. 

In our domestic scene organizational life is on occasion involved with 
pathological administrators who manifest just such abnormalities, of 
which the following are the most familiar; They give evidence of ob- 
sessive fixed ideas, delusions of grandeur, belief that they are being 
specially persecuted (by government, labor unions or their associates), 
profound fears of their own inadequacy, which give rise to bold gestures 
of superiority and infallibility, passions of temper and vindictiveness, 
the need to make others suffer, the need to redress a sense of not being 
impressive due to short stature or other supposed or actual physical 
defect, the conviction that influences beyond their control are the cause 
of all their troubles (the “Reds,” the “bureaucrats,” the “New Deal,” 
“outside agitators”), the need to “take it out on” others by all sorts 
of minor persecutions, arbitrary and willful disciplines and fussy inter- 
ferences with the details of work which others have under way. 

Indeed, this last manifestation is perhaps the single most common 
offense against the wholesome direction of people. It is evidenced in 
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those cases where people in power have frustrations and maladjust- 
ments arising from difficulties in the nonworking phases of their lives 
and are trying to work off some of these emotional disturbances by 
the unfortunate ways in which they dominate those whom they direct. 
The fact that this behavior and the reasons for it are usually not realized 
by the afflicted executive does not make the situation any easier to 
handle. 

Inner security, a justified self-confidence in one’s competence at the 
job, a sense that competitively one’s place at work is reasonably as- 
sured, an absence of frustrations at home—these are the psychological 
conditions which are essential in the private lives of those who are to 
wield their personal power over others in wholesome and productive 
ways. To be a wholesome, stable executive one has to be a wholesome 
personality. 

Defects and failures in the display of power by executives can come 
about, beyond the causes already enumerated, because they hold out- 
moded ideas as to what are the effective patterns and manners of direc- 
tive behavior. There is much imitation here, both deliberate and un- 
conscious, of methods of oversight copied from an older generation. 
Many executives are poor in their human relations because they literally 
do not know how to behave properly. They have copied bad manners, 
rude exteriors, heedless methods, arrogant practices, peremptory tones 
of voice, And they believe that this is the way executives are supposed 
to act. To exercise power is to be “toug ” and inconsiderate. With 
such individuals specific training in a deeper understanding of human 
motives and responses and in all the amenities of good manners can 
be especially productive. 

But more than good manners is, of course, ultimately necessary. For 
in sharp contrast to the compensatory and surface ways of gaining per- 
sonal power are the ways and means of the truly democratic leader. 
He it is who has given us convincing demonstrations as to how best 
to win and to hold adherents. The testimony of experience points to 
only one kind of answer to this question. The individual exercises 
power with integrity to himself and to those directed when he is solicit- 
ous about the welfare of his group, seeking to be sure that they are 
well taken care of materially and spiritually; and when he is clear and 
persuasive as to how the aim being striven for is good for them as they 
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work along with him. And by way of a natural human reciprocity, the 
response of the group from such sincere and competent effort by the 
one in power is confidence in his judgment, admiration if not affection 
for his devotion, respect for his technical resourcefulness, and pride 
in a common allegiance to the “cause.” 

The records of army, church, school and college, industry and other 
institutional relations are an open book which is unanimous on this 
score. People are appointed to many positions of authority, but the 
loyalty and effectiveness of the response they get from others they 
earn. Good management can never rely for its effectiveness on superior 
position or status. Defensible power comes about only as the power 
holder is able to make the cause to be served broadly appealing to his 
followers and as he is obviously mindful of the long-run well-being of 
those who are helping to serve purposes which are truly shared. 

Good aims, good methods, good satisfactions and good outcomes— 
these are the key to the wielding of any power worth having. Only 
by an intelligent calling into use of these four means and conditions 
are the end results of directive activity permanent, productive and 
intrinsically happy for leader and led. 

The exercise of personal power in wholesome ways thus requires a 
reasonably normal and well-adjusted person. Expressions of personal 
power are attractive to subordinates only when the one in authority 
finds that he gains in satisfaction as his urges to be creative, to be 
friendly, to be accepted as belonging, and to be respected and approved 
are all being expressed in and through his directive work. 

If a virile, friendly solicitude is the way in which personal power 
is being expressed, the likelihood is that a wholesome experience is 
taking place for both the leader and those led. The ultimate truth about 
personal power as it channels through administrative posts is that it 
can be relied upon for good outcomes if it is combined with a deep 
moral and ethical sense in executives who are leading normal, healthy 
lives and are animated by a strong belief that “life means intensely 
and it means good.” The outward exercise of one’s desire to be power- 
ful is so much a result of one’s whole attitude toward life, so much 
an evidence of the quality of one’s faith, hope and love, that manage- 
ment and morals show themselves inseparable at this as at many other 


points. 
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THE MEANING OF AUTHORITY IN RELATION TO 
PERSONAL POWER 


The ideas of authority, of having authority, of exercising authority, 
of delegating authority—these are constantly met in the literature of 
management and in the utterances of managers. 

The one in authority has power, wields it and controls the conduct 
of others by virtue of it. Authority is an exercise of personal influence 
by virtue of superior status. The one in authority is thus conceived as 
possessing some arbitrary, absolute and final prerogative which some- 
how assures that his commands are carried out. This old-fashioned 
military idea of authority and of its efficacy is, in short, all too preva- 
lent in settings which have nothing to do with those of the army. 

All of this gives point to a more careful scrutiny of the true nature 
of authority in civilian affairs. How does the one in authority derive 
power, and how is his power effectively translated into results? The 
usual assumption is that individuals in certain positions “have authority”; 
they “are in charge”; “they make decisions.” Is the situation, however, 
in practical action as simple as this? Or is it, as others have affirmed, 
an “illusion” that anyone has authority in this absolute sense? And are 
the results which seem to stem from arbitrary authority really otherwise 
secured? And does the executive who unthinkingly “throws his weight 
around” and issues peremptory orders have a mistaken view of his basic 
function as decision maker and order giver? 

Authority is of several different kinds. There is the authority of the 
situation. A corporation president is expected to make an annual report 
to his directors by virtue of his position. There is also the authority of 
functional need. A design engineer translates for a production manager 
the mechanical requirements implicit in new blueprint specifications. 
There is, again, the authority of the facts. A foreman discovers that a 
given machine driven at a greater speed does a better job. In none 
of these three situations is it the individual as such who is deciding any- 
thing. And the finality of such exercise of authority is the pragmatic 
one that the outcome has “worked.” 

Another way of viewing the exercise of authority is to say that high 
administrative officers have ultimate responsibilities that are in the area 
of policy shaping (legislative), of assuring policy performance and 
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fulfillment (executive) and of determining that one or another course 
of action has in fact come closest to being consistent with the agreed 
policy (judicial). 

Most if not all of the administrative determinations which have to 
be made subsume under one or another of these three categories of 
decision—those of policy adoption, executive follow-throu gh, or evalua- 
tion. And with respect to each, the exercise of authority can be sound 
only to the degree that the executive has drawn extensively upon the 
knowledge and opinion of the appropriately informed associates, De- 
cisions can be no better than the understanding out of which they arise; 
wise authority is thus assured by and exercised after shared delibera- 
tion. 

It is true that a certain appearance of finality may repose in the 
word of one executive to whom alternatives are finally referred for 
decision. But the real finality is in the soundness and correctness of the 
decision, as the consequences which emerge from it are experienced. 
For if the decision is not operationally sound, it will return to plague 
the executive. “This didn’t work out, so a different line has to be taken” 
is the story the administrator will sooner or later hear from his as- 
sociates if he has used his authority arbitrarily and stupidly. Indeed, 
it is true in administration that “no question is ever settled till it is 
settled right.” Also, until decisions are right enough to work in a way 
acceptable to those involved in carrying them out, they have not been 
completed. A “wrong” top decision may seem “final,” but it will not prove 
to be so. And a “right” top decision may appear to be “inspired” or 
“intuitive,” but it will also be informed. 

The decision-making power, in short, may appear unitary in many 
situations. But the decision-making process is collaborative far more 
often than is realized. And when this has not been true and reliance 
has been placed upon “hunch,” arbitrary dictum or intuitive flash, the 
deciding process would usually have been improved if there had been 
shared deliberation. 

The conclusion is clear. The real basis for authority is not in the 
person. It is not something for the executive properly to arrogate to 
himself and to become self-important about. This is what Miss Mary P. 
Follett meant when she said “authority belongs to the job and stands 
with the job.” The authority lies not in any single source, including its 
prestige or status in the hierarchy. It lies rather in the capacity, under- 
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standing, judgment and imagination shown by the one “in authority.” 

For the exercise of authority means that answers have been found 
for most of the following crucial questions about the pending issue: 
What kinds of facts are needed; where are they to be found; who has 
them; how widely acknowledged and understood are they; what will 
be the direct and indirect consequences of a given decision; who will 
be affected, how and with what reactions; does the assent of those 
affected by the outcome promise to be grudging or willing; should that 
assent, indeed, be sought and shared in advance? 

Two further comments are implicit in this analysis. One has to do 
with the search for facts. The other has to do with the role of the par- 
ticipation of others in the reaching of decisions. On the first point, it 
is true that regarding many necessary administrative decisions the 
ideally desired facts are often not possible to secure. Indeed, the more 


complex the problem, the less adequate the factual data. At best, there 


may have to be conjecture, guess, “vision.” “Courage of one’s convic- 


tions” is a further asset (or liability) which it is necessary for decision 
makers to possess. Perhaps the best administrative skill is that which 
knows the extent to which facts can and cannot be made available and 
which has the courage and the capacity to decide on the basis of availa- 
ble knowledge and to take the attendant consequences. And among 
h some estimate has to be made is the 
likelihood that others who have to share in giving a decision effect 
will be willing and able to do their part in assuring it a fair trial. 

This is not said to minimize the importance of obtaining all relevant 
factual data. It is hardly possible to have too many, especially in human 
dealings where subjective and incalculable influences play such a large 
part. Yet a warning is necessary as to the extent to which the “facts 
speak for themselves” or as to the validity of any assumption that there 
exists an inescapable “logic of the facts.” A narrow adherence to such 
views can lead to serious errors of decision. Everyone approaches a 
body of facts with his own preconceptions, presuppositions and ideas 
of what he deeply desires, irrespective of the facts. It is not that people 
necessarily want to twist the facts to support an already held con- 
clusion, although this, too, occurs. But what the facts mean to people, 
and how they are to be interpreted and applied—these do tend to 
be influenced by what they deeply want. Interesting illustrations of 
this tendency occur, for example, in the differing interpretations which 


these consequences as to whic 
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employers and unions may wish to put upon assembled time study data 
or job evaluation ratings. And when it comes to questions of high policy 
such as whether a factory shall be enlarged or its location altered, it 
is perhaps even more obvious that the wish can be father to the thought. 

Deriving in part from this tendency for the individual to select his 
facts or to read his own wishes into them is the further truth that there 
can be honest disagreement as to what the facts are; and there can be 
adherence to different bodies of fact which have not yet been recon- 
ciled. 

In short, the search for facts is ultimately as much a problem of judg- 
ment and of evaluation as it is of information. The scientific approach 
to problem solving usually involves the weighing of judgments and 
sentiments as well as of more objective facts. And an experimental 
outlook, which regards decisions as hypotheses to be tested, is a neces- 
sary intellectual weapon in the arsenal of the executive. 

One vital phase of putting decisions to the test is the extent of the 
good faith with which those involved give the decision a trial. This 
leads to the second point about the place of collaboration and participa- 
tion in arriving at new policies. In the best decision reaching, recourse 
is had by those in authority to those most fully in the know. Their 
help in weighing alternatives and evaluating evidence is usually crucial, 
if truly informed and reliable counselors are consulted. Especially is 
it a sound principle that those whom decisions will affect most closely, 
in the sense that they will have to help to give them effect, can be 
counted on for helpful information, reactions and judgments. This is 
why many organizations create a structure of administrative committees 
of a more or less representative character, in order to supply protection 
against arbitrary decision making and assure “consultative manage- 
ment.” Where this need is acknowledged, authority is modified away 
from singlehanded finality. “Come let us reason together” is a better 
formula for the exercise of authority than “I say to one man come and 
he cometh and to another go and he goeth,” as the Bible phrases it. 

Morris L. Cooke has well summarized this participative emphasis 
when he says: “Under modern democratic conditions authority should 
stream up from those who command the local facts quite as much as 
down from those who, because of position, are compelled to make final 
and inclusive decisions,” ? 

Still another helpful outlook upon decision making entails considera- 
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tion of the qualities or attributes which have to characterize decisions 
for them assuredly to be sound practical judgments. Analysis has greatly 
added to our understanding of the process of reaching decisions, and 
the results merit more explicit application than has thus far occurred. 
The following adjectives have been used to describe the several at- 
tributes of decisions or judgments which promise to yield good out- 
comes. These attributes of good decisions or sound judgments include 
being inclusive of the necessary qualifying factors, relevant to the needs 
of the situation, continuing in usefulness, workable in an operating 
sense, appealing in attractiveness to those involved, and dynamic in 
gaining an acceptance which will yield the appropriate action.? To 
test a decision by these criteria is to gain an invaluable practical insight: 
into the adequacy of any specific deciding process and of the decision 
itself. 

A similar characterizing of the requirements of reasonable conduct 
choices, offered by Arthur E. Murphy, confirms the utility of this ap- 
proach. In discussing “criteria of intelligent social action,” he invokes 
the following combination of test conditions as to whether good de- 
cisions are being reached: (1) that there is available reliable and 
adequate information on relevant matters of fact; (2) that the proposed 
plan or outcome has reference to the desirable and the possible; (3) 
that the outcome is one which will be accepted as morally good and 
valid; (4) that the outcome is supported cooperatively by those who 
will have a hand in carrying it through; and (5) that the outcome 
commands the morale of all in the sense that it summons them to act 
on behalf of a commonly identified good.‘ 

In order both to clarify administrative decision making and to il- 
luminate every occasion of joint dealing in conferences of all sorts where 
common agreement is the end sought, if there is to be “judgmental 
adequacy”—if decisions are to be soundly useful—the necessary condi- 
tion to be sought among those sharing in decisions has to be a “com- 
munity of persuasion.” And a community of persuasion is achieved only 
as there are consciously utilized the method and the techniques for 
making persuasion work through to agreement. And prominent here is 
recognition that ideally the community of persuasion is uncoerced. “The 
uncoerced community is a thorough good, It is cherished as experience, 
and it lures to pursuit. There is no other power as deeply and humanly 
satisfying.” That means, of course, that full account has to be taken of 
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the backgrounds of the personalities involved in the community and in 
the conference, These personalities, it needs to be emphasized, are neces- 
sarily striving, “each in his uniqueness, to find or to shape a community 
of persuasion which will protect and support him in this uniqueness 
while admitting him as a participant in the deep satisfaction and confi- 
dence that only such community can afford. His very strivings toward 
personal integrity and his yearnings for self-respect are not only re- 
sultants of competing powers; they are bids for a community in which 
he may be satisfactorily identified and reempowered. In judgments of 
practice these bids become more or less conscious agencies seeking to 
create a community congenial to themselves.” 5 

This emphasis upon the need of individuals, including administrators, 
to have decisions register their own sense of personal satisfactions out of 
the results of decision making or deliberation is basic. The importance 
of this as a psychological process should not be lost sight of by those 
responsible for reaching decisions, especially in their acknowledgment 
of the ego involvements and needs of those who may be brought in to 
make contributions to the decision-making effort. 

In short, the wielding of the power of position is not as simple a fact 
as at first appears. Authority is based not on status but on wisdom of 
judgment. Wherever the one in power makes use of consultation, the 
authority ceases to be unitary. And where consultation does not occur 
and the results of the decision prove wrong, they are corrected only as 
some corrective consultation subsequently occurs. Miss Follett supplied 
a telling phrase when she said that power over people derives basically 
from sharing power with them. 

Emphasis upon the exercise of authority as rooted in collaborative 
and rational elements is a rightful corrective to the older authoritarian 
view. But it should not be allowed to obscure the actualities of the day- 
to-day dilemma of executives. Predominant in this dilemma is the fact 
that many decisions have to be reached on inadequate information or 
in the light of factors regarding which foresight is mere conjecture. 
There has, of course, to be also the recognition not of irrational but of 
nonrational elements, of which account has to be taken as rationally as 
possible, in deciding what to do. The ambiguous factors which may in- 
trude have been well suggested by A. H. Leighton in the following 
terms: 
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Men and women engaged in making policy, whether the level be high 
or low, are always subject to determinants not of their own choosing. These 
include law, protocol, budget, personnel, interlocking with other policies, 
lack of time, and the opinions of fellow government officials, the legislature 
and the public. As a result, it is not uncommon for matters that really have 
nothing to do with a particular policy issue to force on it a shape which 
none of the policy makers concerned thinks wisest or best. Policy making 
in practice is largely a matter of improvisation, of doing the best you can 
with what you have and, as in other aspects of life, this is seldom ideal.® 


This quotation may seem to overstress the irrelevant interferences 
to which accommodation has to be made. But it does call attention to 
the fact that at some point those who are responsible for voicing de- 
cisions have to decide and act; and by that fact they have to be pre- 
pared to assume the burden of the consequences. Those who occupy 
administrative posts have, in a word, to be able to “take it,” once action 
proceeds. Where they can confer before they act, they are not “passing 
the buck”; they are only striving to be as right as they can before ir- 
revocable action goes on. 


CONCLUSION 


Linkage of a discussion of the channeling of personal power and 
the exercise of authority has been designed to suggest that the satis- 
factions of power expression and the exercise of authority in decision 
making are of two different if kindred essences. The constructive use 
of personal power by executives means the eliciting of the willing 
aid of others in seeking common ends. The exercise of authority is at 
its best the constructive synthesizing of the judgments and opinions 
of informed associates to forward sound decisions. The executive who 
seeks his power expression through his status and prestige in a post 
of authority will find himself in trouble. 

I do not minimize the burden of decision making which falls on 
administrators. Yet because of this burden it is vital to be clear that 
good decisions are not pulled out of a hat. And where this burden 
therefore can be deliberately shared, it can be at once lessened and 
carried with greater skill. At this point, the strategy of finding the pro- 
ductive satisfactions of personal power and that of knowing the secret 
of the exercise of authority come close to merging into one. The kinship 
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of the two ideas in terms of enlisting the powerful motives of those over 
whom directive authority has to be manifested is seen as even closer 
when the role of personal leadership in administration is more carefully 
spelled out. It is therefore to a further consideration of what administra- 
tive leadership means and how it comes to fruition that the next chapter 
will be devoted. 


‘NINE: 


Administration as Democratic Leadership 


You cannot antagonize and influence at the same time. 
—J. S. KNOX 


He who trusts men will make fewer mistakes than he who distrusts them. 
—CAVOUR 


The democratic process either in government or in innumerable other 
organizations in which it may be used, depends upon leaders strong enough 
to maintain their ambition under its perplexities, patient to endure its re- 
straints, proud to be foremost among the free, humbly loyal to the humble, ` 
wise enough to seek service above the illusions of power and the futilities 
of fame, willing to be briefly spent in the long span of marching events. 


The kinds of attitudes and activities on the part of the rank and file 
of workers which demonstrate good administration require the exercise 
of leadership. Opportunity for the exercise of the personal power of 
the leader multiplies for those in administrative positions. They can 
maximize their egos in ways which can be helpful or hurtful to the 
organization. But that there are helpful ways of channeling personal 
power to yield great social benefits is also obvious. To show how this 
helpful channeling can be attained is thus integral to a total view of 
sound administration. 

Indeed, two essentials here come into dynamic fusion. Administration 
has to give the stimulating lead in building a whole pattern of efforts 
needed to advance harmony and unity. And the required pattern in- 
volves the use of cooperative deliberation designed to give some meas- 
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ure of guidance to the leader. Such collaborative sharing in creating 
the basis for functional unity implies and requires what I mean by 
democratic leadership. 

If there is to be this creative use of the capacities of the administrator, 
his initiative will be displayed in drawing out the creative powers of 
others. Such powers rely for their best expression upon a measure of 
self-choice, self-determination and self-propulsion on the part of others 
as these drives are focused on the purposes commonly held. People are 
most productive, and also most happy, under the spur of ends they 
freely choose when ably led. Thus, to be ably led means to have the 
benefit of democratic leadership. And if democratic leadership is thus 
integral, that helps to explain why good administration is itself demo- 
cratic administration. 

In other words, the work of initiating the formulation of ends, of 
securing their acceptance and of guiding individuals and groups to the 
attaining of those ends as freely chosen—this entire effort is administra- 
tive in character. And success here entails a high order of leadership 
skill. Good administrative leadership is thus continuously moving in 
a world of strategy deeply concerned to assure the “consent of the 
governed” or, more positively, to bring about an expression of the crea- 
tive, cooperative and self-generating zeal of all participants. Such an 
effort and such a result are truly democratic in essence. They are the 
heart and soul of democratic administration. 

Tf a clear sense of the work and the method of democratic leadership 
is to emerge it is in point explicitly to define democratic administration 
as such. For if this is done, administrators will see at once certain unique 
elements of their assignment as leaders and evaluate the conditions 
under which that assignment is best fulfilled. 

I therefore offer the following definition: Democratic administration 
is that direction and oversight of an organization which assures that 
aims are shared in the making, that working policies and methods are 
agreed to by those involved, that all who participate feel both free 
and eager to contribute their best creative effort, that stimulating per- 
sonal leadership is assured, and that in consequence the total outcome 
maximizes the aims of the organization while also contributing to the 
growing selfhood of all involved in terms of clearly realized benefits. 
It means also that there is a periodic, orderly, shared review of control 
and of operating methods to assure that aims and methods, that leader- 
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ship in action, and that the necessary preparations of good training are 
all continuing as agreed and as agreeable.’ 

Democratic administration does not mean that the executive leader- 
ship is any the less concerned than any other kind of administration 
with getting the job done economically and expeditiously. It means 
rather that it is crucially concerned with how this is best achieved on 
a long-run basis in terms of the attitudes and efforts of the participants. 
It is seeking to develop the kinds of attitudes and procedures which 
in experience prove to be those which most continuously realize the 
plural aims. There is no suggestion of softness, flabbiness or vagueness 
in the temper of executive action pervaded by this outlook. To be sure, 
there are, as noted in an earlier chapter, real dangers to be guarded 
against. But what is profoundly needed for the realization of this kind 
of administration is the cultivation of those attitudes and practices which 
appealing leadership can alone provide. 

Sound democratic administration, in a word, necessarily entails demo- 
cratic leadership. For as I have elsewhere elaborated, the essence of 
leadership is getting people to mobilize on behalf of some aim because 
they come to desire its realization and want to join in bringing it to 
pass.* And this happy outcome results only from deliberate intent and 
careful planning, attractive policies and cooperative methods, And 
this deliberate intent grows out of the characteristic outlook and drive 
of the good leader. Given a favorable and sympathetic field of endeavor, 
he can largely create the conditions in which the responses of followers 
will make leadership a fact. For democratic leadership is always won. 
The leader’s characteristic outlook is thus of basic and determining im- 
portance. Of what convictions is such an outlook composed? 

For present purposes, those characteristics can best be suggested 
indirectly. A consideration of the “qualities of leadership” is not, how- 
ever, what I have in mind. Rather this familiar approach can to good. 
advantage give way to one which stresses the total philosophy from 
which sound conduct will be generated according to the varying talents 
and unique qualities of each administrator. There is already a growing 
literature on the “how to be a leader” theme; it has its values and its 
limitations. But something different is further needed. 
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THE LEADER'S ASSIGNMENT 


The leadership role of the administrator can be usefully viewed as 
the effort to bring about concrete application of a number of important 
conclusions already reached in this study. The wise leader will see his 
assignment in these terms: 


1. He will be concerned that the aims of his organization are of such 
a character that they can truly win the loyalty of those involved. His 
own loyalty is often so unqualified that self-deception here is easy. What 
are all the others getting out of their loyalty, financially and otherwise? 
This is the big question he has to answer satisfactorily. Also, he has 
to realize that those associated with him will properly have other loyal- 
ties. And in any balancing or competition of the loyalties which they 
may seek to express, he wants to be sure that they have no reason to 
hold any reservations about the essential worthiness and worthfulness 
of the corporate project on behalf of which he asks loyalty. 


2. He will be concerned to assure that people are “getting a kick” out 
of being at work and out of the work itself and are also enjoy’ ng some 
reasonably direct share of the tangible results and benefits from their 
work. To assure creative outlets and to provide some stake in the results 
of creation—these are the ways most definitely calculated to inspire 
a loyalty as to which the rank and file will not have reservations. 


8. He will be concerned also that appeals are invoked beyond those 
of immediate self-interests. In wartime, for example, the power of a 
wider appeal was shown to be great; and to make such an appeal suc- 
cessful became relatively easy and obvious. In other times, he has the 
more difficult task of relating the enterprise to a larger social good 
deriving from its productive utility or service. He has to realize that, 
because people are ends in themselves, their very integrity involves 
him and them together in efforts to express themselves creatively 
through the contribution they make to those being served by their 
production. The long-run self-interests of people require a social situa- 
tion of reciprocal productivity, which when recognized and acted upon 
by the individual actually rises above self-interest. 


4, He will be concerned that an opportunity exists for the integrity of 
selfhood to be both protected and extended through the responsibilities 
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which his associates in the organization have to take upon themselves. 
This is an educational assignment extending both to individuals and 


to working groups. 


5, He will be concerned that people get a sense of belonging, of being 
wanted, of some security of status and some approval, within and 
through the activities of the organization. 


6. He will be concerned that people’s willingness and eagerness to be 
led will not be exploited, because he will be mindful of the long-time 
welfare of the led. He thus will be manifesting that solicitude which 
by its very presence inspires unity of intention. 


7. He will be concerned, finally, to strive in some measure to bring 
into being that more ultimate psychological (not to say spiritual) reality 
earlier alluded to as a harmonizing of self-realization and self- 
transcendence (see Chapter 4). There are degrees and approximations 
of this experience possible in organizations which the individual does 
not, and should not, recognize as having any absolute claim upon him. 
People find deep satisfactions in being “caught up” into the summons 
of a large cause. To some safe and sane degree, this satisfaction might 
arise in the ordinary affairs of men. That is to say, it might if leaders 
would understand the depths of their own personality needs and under- 
stood also something of the unsatisfied searchings of the personalities 
of others, 


THE LEADER AS A MORAL AGENT 

The roots of the power of democratic leadership thus go deep. And 
I have no hesitancy in associating the art of administration with some 
of the ultimates of life itself. At bottom the outlook to be achieved by 
the leader is not one which can be defined or given meaning solely 
in terms of single organizations. Ours is a time and ours is a society 
which take their toll of spiritual aspiration. Far more than is generally 
acknowledged, people are deeply troubled by a sense of being without 
roots, commitments and profound purposes. The words of the New 
Testament come to mind with peculiar force: “He looked upon the 
people and had compassion on them, for they were as sheep without 
a shepherd,” 

To have compassion does not mean to have pity. It is to have a fellow 
feeling of sympathetic understanding of a shared predicament. 
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Surely one aspect of the predicament shared today is insensitiveness 
to the nature of the moral obligation implicit in living and working 
together. This moral obligation, this strong ethical sense, has to do 
with opportunity for the growth of persons in fullness of life and love 
through the channel of work, 

Hence, a basic affirmation here is that the work of the democratic 
administrative leader is a moral effort and act. He manipulates people 
for his own ends at his peril; indeed, this would be a denial of his very 
mandate. He cannot ignore the claims to selfhood of those under his 
direction. The good leader is known by the personalities he enriches. 
This creates a morally responsible concern. And because he works in 
and through an organization, it follows that the organization itself 
becomes, so to say, a moral fact. And its activities are part and parcel 
of a moral process. The activities it involves cannot escape moral 
scrutiny, for people are presumably seeking some good together. It 
is impossible to have people acting in association under leadership 
without the quality and consequences of their living and acting having 
to be evaluated. And the evaluation has to be in terms of a contribu- 
tion to the growth of selfhood and personality in a fraternal community 
which is both local and ever widening in its concern. Thus it comes 
about that implicit in democratic leadership has to be the administra- 
tor’s recognition that he is the custodian of opportunity—opportunity 
for associated persons to enhance the quality of their life by the con- 
tribution of their labors. 

The provision of leadership for organizations in the setting of a 
democratic society is, in short, an obligation and venture of high moral 
significance. The fine art of administration cannot remain exempt from 
its responsible moral implication. 

The inwardness of administrative leadership is from now on estab- 
lished at this level, which it has ultimately to realize for itself. 


THE LEADER AS SYMBOL 
One or two added concrete observations are merited. One has to do 
with the personal relationships thus entailed. Different temperaments 
obviously express themselves differently. And how leaders may project 
their influence cannot be prescribed or anticipated, But in the organi- 
zational setting there is no escaping the conclusion that the impact 
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of the personality of the leader upon others is of the essence of his 
power. 

Good administration cannot be impersonal or depersonalized, de- 
tached or aloof. The formative, initiating, driving and heartening dy- 
namic of a person at the center of the administrative process is ines- 
capably required. Someone has to give the lead. Someone has to 
espouse the “big idea” which is the end in view. Someone has more 
or less to become the focus or symbol of the “cause” which is afoot. 
This does not imply any exploitation of the person of the leader, nor 
yet any hypnotic building up of power which may mean his exploita- 
tion of others. It implies rather a realization of the rightful appeal of 
direct personal dealings animated by a sensitive feeling of friendly 
concern. 

The use of the leader as the symbol of the “cause” deserves added 
attention. The wisdom of this idea will be questioned by some, includ- 
ing administrative leaders themselves. But I stress it in part because 
of the already noted emotional impoverishment of so much of the as- 
sociation of the worker with modern organizations. Even at the cost 
of some personal inconvenience or embarrassment, I believe many 
corporate leaders could wisely do far more than is customary in serving 
consciously as the symbolic “head man” of the organization. Some of 
the ablest and finest business leaders I have known shy away from 
this idea because of a natural modesty and a truly democratic desire 
not to push themselves forward. And there is indeed a fine line to be 
drawn here between the genuine and the meretricious. Yet it seems 
undeniable that those employed in any organization would typically 
like to be able to identify its head, have a “bowing acquaintance” with 
him, and be able to “point with pride” to him. Indeed, they find satis- 
faction in knowledge that the “big shot” is a “regular guy” who publicly 
stands for the organization in an appealing way. 

What is generally true in affairs of church, political activities, educa- 
tion, military life and elsewhere—namely, that people look to personal 
leaders for the tangible focusing of their loyalty to the institution—is 
at present in industry and government substantially ignored and denied 
in practice. Impersonal if not anonymous headship tends to prevail. 
I am confident that both the organization and its people would profit 
by a greater projection than is now usual of a top-ranking executive 
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as the one known to be at once both the honored leader and the “servant 
of the people.” 

It is not the quantity of personal contacts with large numbers of his 
staff, however, which is the criterion of the leader’s effectiveness. This 
is a qualitative matter of the intensity and vigor of the influence exerted 
on all with whom he normally is required to associate. And if the in- 
fluence is unmistakably felt, it will extend down through organization. 
It is platitudinous but true that the animating spirit of an organization 
tends to be the lengthened shadow of a leading individual. 

Also, the manner in which the leadership is expressed cannot be 
reduced to any single pattern of activities. Executive leaders do, in 
fact, differ widely in the ways and means they employ no less than 
in the appeal, range, warmth, and intimacy of their individual con- 
tacts. But they must be leading, and they must in their own charac- 
teristic ways permeate the organization with that subtle but invaluable 
sense that “it’s a good crowd to be tied up with.” Also, what is true 
of the value of personalized leadership at the upper levels of command 
is comparably true in lesser degrees of those who are in the lower 
echelons of management, and especially the department heads (how- 
ever titled) who are the face-to-face supervisors of relatively small 
groups. Here the closeness of personal contact as well as its hour-by- 
hour actuality makes the role of the supervisor as leader a vital one. 

I am indebted for a final helpful observation to a recent study * in 
which certain characteristic attitudes are identified as obstacles to the 
leader's getting satisfactory help from others. The limitations and rigid- 
ities here referred to are encountered frequently enough so that this 
further explanatory word is illuminating. Four types of executive ap- 
proach have been critically characterized as follows: 


Pragmatism. Crude pragmatism leads to an emphasis on short-range, im- 
mediate, tangible results; action is often mistaken for participation, Formal 
criteria, such as quantity, speed, visible success, are accepted in place of 
a thoroughgoing analysis of the whole situation. This approach leaves out 
of account broader variables which are not immediately countable, but 
which are nevertheless crucial, More important, it leaves out new variables 
and limits growth. . . . 

Perfectionism. By this term we mean to indicate that, irrespective of the 
context in which a piece of work is done, each trivial detail is lingered over 
until it is exactly right. The distinctive feature of such behavior is its lack 
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of appropriateness. Obviously certain tasks demand close care and atten- 
tion; others merit less concern. To adjust to each situation on the basis of 
its relation to pertinent principles is the essence of flexibility. . . . 

Expertism involves the rigid definition of roles, each individual suppos- 
edly being supremely qualified in the area assigned to him. This pattern 
has found its highest expression in the business world. Middle class organ- 
izations, anxious to keep everything ‘in its place,’ will often throw almost 
every problem into the laps of the ‘expert’—and organizations can have 
‘experts’ in everything from political theory to paper-stapling. Expertism 
is a retreat from problem-solving. By pigeon-holing a problem as the 
specific domain of the specialist, emotionally suppressed people avoid the 
tensions necessary for effective participation. . . . 

The Sacrificial View of Work. Many middle class people interpret their 
organizational activity as a form of sacrifice. Emotionally numbed, they 
cannot feel the satisfaction of working collectively in a group but respond 
with the formal quantitative idea; give so much, get so much, Conse- 
quently, they demand rewards in the form of prestige, rank, or praise for 
their efforts. This is linked to the lack of understanding of process and goal, 
and to the dominant contractual economic pattem. 


These four descriptions unquestionably help to characterize much 
behavior which can have disturbing or adverse consequences. In ex- 
treme degrees they can all become psychopathic manifestations; yet 
in proper degree and balance, all are useful and essential. But they 
do have to be subordinated to the leader's underlying conviction that 
he is embarked upon the involvement of others in ways of their self- 
expression as contributory to the institutional aims. 


I offer, in conclusion, an illustrative recital which may personalize 
something of the leadership quality which is here being advocated. 

It was never my privilege to know Daniel Willard when he was 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. But that his administra- 
tion of that railroad gave every public evidence of exemplifying much 
that this book is recommending will not be denied by those familiar 
with the railroad’s record. He imparted in a way that the railroad 
travelers could tangibly feel, as they used its facilities, a vital sense 
that the corporate group really cared for those whom they served, that 
they had collective pride in the common effort they were making. Their 
internal group security, pride and loyalty projected itself into whole- 
some external customer relations. 
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After Mr. Willard’s death, I recall making some pleasant reference 
to his fine reputation to the dining car steward on one of the B. & O. 
trains upon which I was traveling by preference (as have many others 
who are aware of the high morale of the road’s personnel ). The steward’s 
eye lighted up; he drew himself up and said: “Yes, sir. He was the 
daddy of us all! Many’s the time I have had him, and his family too, 
sitting right at that table, just like anyone else—no private car for him! 
Yes, sir, he was a fine man!” The spontaneity, the earnestness and the 
pride of this statement were complete. They were the tribute of a 
convinced, yet rational, follower, 

There, I suggest, is exemplified democratic leadership both in its be- 
havior response and in its symbolic meaning and value. A modest in- 
stance such as this speaks volumes as to why we cannot study administra- 
tion without including the relation of leadership to it. 


- TEN.: 


The Personnel Aspects of Administration 


Actually, we have ready at hand, as a deeply ingrained part of our think- 
ing, the ideas which can serve as the basis for our badly needed social 
skills. This basis is simply the ideals of the democratic society, ideals 
which are fundamental elements of our culture universally accepted by 
Managers and workers alike. These ideals are usually expressed in terms 
of ‘ights,’—the very word ‘rights’ implying their essentially moral and 
ethical nature. For our present purposes, we may summarize some of the 
more significant of these rights as follows: 


1. The right of every man to be treated as an individual and respected 
asa person. 

2. The right of every man to a voice in his own affairs, which includes his 
right to contribute to the best of his ability in the solution of common prob- 
lems. 

8. The right of every man to recognition for his contribution to the com- 
mon good. 


4. The right of every man to develop and make use of his highest capacities. 


5, The right of every man to fairness and justice in all his relationships 
with superiors. 


“Once upon a time, the manager and the personnel worker were the 
Same person” is a statement of historic fact. It calls attention to the 
integral place of personnel administration in total administration. Recog- 
nition of this place and its vital importance is not new; indeed, its 
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beginnings in this country go back to around 1910. A comprehensive, 
reasoned and definite formulation of this function did not come, how- 
ever, until in World War I an acute sense of administrative need and 
deficiency forced upon managers a constructive confronting of a newly 
realized set of difficulties. And the concept both in its inner meaning 
and in the varying stresses placed upon its operating aspects is still 
being clarified, redefined and related to phases of organizational weak- 
ness as these are discovered in corporate experience. Such changes are 
due not only to fuller experiment with the working of the function but 
perhaps even more to the impact of social, economic and political in- 
fluences which are dynamically altering the total climate of sentiment 
in which organizations today operate. 

Let me, therefore, first review the argument of this book as it leads 
now to attention to the personnel areas of the administrative task. Peo- 
ple in organizations, it has been pointed out, inevitably present prob- 
lems of achieving harmonious and productive relations of individuals 
and of groups. It is true that we all like to “belong”; but the constraints 
and closely sustained personal juxtapositions required in most associa- 
tions brought together to do some kind of work are not natural and 
spontaneously congenial to human nature. The frictions and adjust- 
ments which have to be coped with are found in experience to involve 
certain tensions of personal relations, of relations within small internal 
groups, of relations with other groups in the same organization and 
with other, outside groups, such as labor unions. 

Moreover, present knowledge tells us much about what people need 
and desire in order to have their creative energies appealed to and 
mobilized. These necessary conditions include some explicit assurances 
of personal autonomy and integrity, of self-choice of behavior and of 
shared occasions to protect and fulfill individual and group desires. 
These assurances, it appears, are identical in character with the condi- 
tions which also comprise what we mean by democratic ends and 
democratic means. Indeed, so revealing and so suggestive of wise pro- 
cedures are these disclosures about how to enlist the creative, produc- 
tive and cooperative responses of individuals and groups that they 
increasingly define the personnel task. `The personnel function in ad- 
ministration is thus charged, among other things, to be expert in human 
motivations and in the appropriate application of democratic methods. 

Again, those who have risen to be executives tend to be those pos- 
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sessed of strong drives to express their personal power through their 
dealings with other people. Both those directing and those directed, 
we know, need protection from too great, too uncriticized and too un- 
controlled expressions of this power drive. What has been found neces- 
sary, desirable and practical, therefore, is the channeling of this power 
urge into conduct definable as democratic leadership, the elements of 
which we know and which can to some degree be inculcated and im- 
proved by deliberate training. 

The personnel executive is that one in the administration most con- 
cerned to assure wholesome expressions of personal power up and 
down and across in the organization; and concerned additionally to 
translate all efforts of direction into activities and relationships of demo- 
cratic leadership instead of mere ordering or bossing. 

This historic, psychological and administrative background account- 
ing for the growth and establishment of the personnel idea also suggests 
more comprehensive statements which further clarify its full value, 
meaning and intrinsic utility. Such elaborations of definition should 
further help to explain the present significance of this function. 


PERSONNEL DEFINITIONS 


Personnel administration is that phase of total administration which 
is responsible for initiating and overseeing the working out of those 
policies and methods which are designed to unite the entire body of 
workers in an attitude of enthusiasm to achieve certain aims as to which 
common agreement is also sought. 

Personnel administration is the affirmative effort, usually under a 
designated executive, to work with and through the entire organiza- 
tion in order to assure that a willing, effective, cooperative working 
group is enrolled and maintained. 

Personnel administration is the utilization of the best scientific knowl- 
edge of all kinds to the end that an organization as a whole and the 
individuals composing it shall find that corporate purposes and indi- 
vidual purposes are being reconciled to the fullest possible extent, 
while the working together of these purposes realizes also a genuine 
social benefit. 

In the language of social psychology, personnel administration is the 
effort to bring about the satisfactions of associated, cooperative ex- 
perience on behalf of a worthy end, including the fostering of a sense 
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of dynamic community which is living, creating and giving expression 
to a happy and productive collective will. 

A still further formulation in terms of several descriptive propositions 
should provide an inclusive elaboration of the responsibilities assumed 
by the person and department conducting this function. The personnel 
administrator should be: 


1. A dynamic influence urging the management toward a clear and 
appealing formulation of aims, primary and secondary, toward an effec- 
tive publicizing of these both within and outside the organization, 
toward unity of purpose and intention, and thus toward strong organi- 
zation morale. 


2. “The conscience of the management” in keeping it sensitive to the 
consequences and implications in human relations of proposed and al- 
ready adopted policies, methods and practices. 


3. The head of the staff “department of personality’—in the sense of 
holding management attention up and down the line to the claims of 
all participants for wholeness of personality, for their personal integrity, 
and for their right to be dealt with as ends in themselves and not merely 
as means to the ends of others, 


4. The exponent of the “scientific personnel point of view” as embody- 
ing the use of all available scientific knowledge in improving human 
relations and working conditions. 


5. The organizer and facilitator of good communication on all relevant 
information and criticism, both up and down in the organization. 


6. The executive most concerned to balance and reconcile the claims 
of productivity and of personality; of efficiency and group harmony; 
of technological advances and security of job and livelihood. 


7, The exponent of the view that in so far as it is possible the organiza- 
tion should try to offer a “life career” to those associated with it and 
thus to develop executive concern for realizing the promise of this in 
long-term association, as affecting both the individual's security at work 
and his growth through his working career. 


8. The responsible interpreter to the whole administrative group of 
worker attitudes, desires and “demands”—both individual and collec- 
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tive, normal and pathological—and the interpreter down the line to 
the rest of the organization of executive points of view and require- 


ments. 


9. The initiator and overseer of the educational and training influences 
and programs throughout the organization, both within managerial 
groups and for all participating individuals and groups. 


10. The responsible focus for the entire process of negotiations with 
representatives of labor unions, and of the continuing administration 
of the collective agreement; and the point of initiation of positive meas- 
ures of union-management collaboration on improved productivity, 
both under and beyond the formal agreement. 


11. The guardian and interpreter of the natural, spontaneous and de- 
sirable group relations and sentiments, which informally spring up in 


every organization. 


12. The point of contact with the local community in respect to all 
local relations, institutions and activities which affect the total life 
welfare of those in the organization; with other companies in the same 
locality on comparative personnel policies; with other organizations 
anywhere which may be pioneering in significant new personnel poli- 
cies; with other companies in the same industry regarding desirable 
uniformities of personnel conditions; and with all governmental agencies 
charged with regulatory dealings over labor relations and conditions 
in corporations under their legal jurisdiction. 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS OF THE PERSONNEL FUNCTION 


This is not the place to document the extent to which these proposi- 
tions have been embodied in the policies and practices of hundreds 
of American corporations. The literature of personnel administration 
and industrial relations can be readily consulted to supply an impres- 
sive recital of the extent of progress. Not all companies, however, have 
made equal progress in the direction of a comprehensive personnel 
program. The laggards are many. But the lines of progress have been 
laid down. And with admirable clarity Thomas G. Spates, former vice- 
president of personnel administration of the General Foods Corporation, 
has summarized the consensus of the best present outlook as follows: 
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This code of personnel administration is composed of the philosophy, 
the motives and the methods of organizing and treating people at all levels 
at the places where they work, so that they will achieve and give the 
best that is in them, while getting the highest possible degree of individual 
satisfaction. It has been evolving for the past thirty-five years. In practical 
scope and content it is further advanced in the United States than in any 
other large country on earth, and is being used with amazingly satisfactory 
results by many progressive and genuinely successful companies. Among 
the companies in the United States that have the best reputations in the 
field of human relations, have the minimum of difficulty in recruiting and 
retaining high quality personnel at all levels, and have the longest and 
best records of industrial peace, are those who have put this code to use.” 


Pronouncements of both policy and practice which match this ex- 
pression for breadth of view could be multiplied from representative 
personnel administrators. But it still remains true that a number of 
flagrant misconceptions of this function need to be corrected if its full 
social reason for being is to be realized and its wider application into 
many nonindustrial organizations is to be advanced. 

One such misunderstanding has to do with the avowed reasons why: 
some companies originally initiated a personnel program. It is easy to 
confuse historic causation with functional justification, Undoubtedly 
in the years before the passage of the Wagner Act in 1935, certain 
companies conceived of personnel policies in paternalistic terms of 
providing preferential advantages so favorable to worker acceptance 
that one or both of two conditions would be assured. One was the 
creating of sufficient employee good will to gain stability and assure 
“contentment” in the working force. The other was to prevent workers 
from being “won away” by the beguilements of labor union organizers. 
On the one hand was the disposition “to do good to the employees” 
for more or less well-meaning reasons. And on the other hand was the 
motive of forestalling collective bargaining by what was in effect the 
bribe of “generous” personnel provisions. 

As to the first, namely, the disposition to be a kindly employer, many 
executives have now come to realize that there is an important differ- 
ence between “doing good to others” and what may be called “being 
good with others.” The personnel function is not basically to be inter- 
preted in terms of motives of one-way generosity, meritorious though 
they may have been under conditions of other days. Managers are 
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rather, under today’s requirements, rightly concerned to define the 
relationships under which there is a reciprocal sharing of responsibility 
for and of benefits from the achieving of certain goals which might 
hopefully come to be striven for in common. Managerial handouts are 
too easy; and they solve none of the basic problems now faced in labor 
relations. Rather they leave executives still possessed of a confused 
and essentially autocratic, albeit paternalistic, view of their function, 
which is at the root of many present difficulties. Determination of what 
is good for the workers by the management and the assuring also that 
this good is provided by the management—this is clearly an outmoded 
approach and method. 

“Thou shalt not profit in self-righteousness by thy neighbor's need” 
is a maxim seemingly made to order as supplying a warning to ad- 
ministrators against taking unction to their souls for a bigheartedness 
which is basically unappreciated by the presumed beneficiaries and 
which is in the last analysis humanly degrading from a truly democratic 
point of view. On the whole, in a social climate like that in America, 
people do not want to be beneficiaries of gifts if they believe that what 
is being given should be theirs as a matter of right and justice or should 
be provided as a matter of wise managerial facilitation of the conditions 
which conduce to good worker performance. 

It is, in short, a grave misconception for managers to think of the 
personnel function in terms of “generosity” rather than of human de- 
cency in directive skill—in terms of what is really charity rather than 
of shared responsibility for reaching commonly desired results. It is 
a misconception which can have serious adverse results in the reactions 
obtained from workers down the line. Equally, and by the same token, 
for managers to hope to delay the introduction of collective bargaining 
by “good” personnel work has proved both fatuous and mistaken. And 
a parallel contention sometimes advanced by union protagonists is 
similarly in error—namely, that with the proper functioning of col- 
lective dealing with unions there would be no need for the functioning 
of a personnel department. 

Such confusions of thought can be dispelled only as the rightful dis- 
tinction between functions is clearly seen. The function of personnel is 


integral to all good administration. And, quite separate in its essence, 
gotiating and implementing the work- 


the supplementary function of ne 
the employees’ side is equally needed. 


ing of collective agreements from 
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Only thus does management have a stable and responsible agency of 
worker representation in order to facilitate communication, negotiation 
and agreement on all vital matters. Not the legal results deriving from 
congressional enactments but the administrative convenience served 
and the psychological, social and spiritual values conserved are what 
have given collective dealings their contemporaneously intrinsic place 
in the American scene. This is not to say that collective bargaining 
operates perfectly in every instance or always to the best advantage of 
all parties, It is in our land too new a social contrivance to fulfill its own 
necessary, functional place as effectively as it should and as it promises 
to under conditions of more tested and enlightened use by more ex- 
perienced and more cooperatively purposed executives and labor 
leaders. 

The fact is that we have here two functions, one of implementing 
a managerial function and mandate and one of facilitating the func- 
tionally valuable and fruitful intergroup negotiative process. Both are 
indispensable, and they are complementary. Indeed, one facet of the 
personnel task is to help improve the qualitative conduct of joint deal- 
ings in order that they may yield to all concerned the benefits implicit 
in them, which society is entitled to expect from their enlightened use. 
Just how this joint responsibility is to be best fulfilled is a crucial topic 
which will be elaborated upon in the next chapter. 

This clear differentiation of two necessary functions—of administra- 
tive oversight of personnel duties and of the conducting of group negoti- 
ations effectively—has, indeed, become so well established that it is 
surprising to see an otherwise astute and cogent protagonist of the 
personnel function assert the following: 


There is overwhelming evidence to support the conclusion that Ameri- 
cans prefer good personnel administration to unionism. Why not use 
administrative intelligence in catering to their preference, rather than fum- 
bling this problem and thereby forcing employees to seek outside lead- 
ership? 

The ineptness of business leadership in the field of human relations in 
recent years could hardly be better illustrated than by the attitude of 
defeatism in the face of union organization.? 


In fairness to Mr, Spates, however, a further quotation supplies a 
somewhat different emphasis: 
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Sound personnel administration is neither advocated nor practised for 
the purpose of thwarting the growth of unionism, Second, there is not the 
slightest degree of incompatibility between sound personnel administration 
and collective bargaining through the chosen representatives of employees. 
Quite the contrary. The record clearly shows that collective action helps 
to achieve and maintain many of the objectives of sound personnel ad- 
ministration, Far from detracting from the magnitude and importance of 
the personnel function, the process of collective action adds to both by 
revealing defects in organization and administration, and increasing the 
incentives for constructive action.* 


Further confusion about the personnel function emerges when the 
following questions are posed, as they sometimes are by those whose 
grasp of the function has not been sufficiently comprehensive. 


1. Does the personnel executive represent the employees in the councils 
of management? 


2. Does he on occasion act as arbitrator between management and 
workers? 


8. Does he supply or attempt to restore by his own efforts a friendly 
personal contact of top management with all workers? 


4. Does he remove from executives and supervisors all down the line 
the responsibility for their considerate human dealings with workers? 


The answer to all these questions is, of course, in the negative. And 
only trouble and misgiving will arise if personnel executives inad- 
vertently allow themselves to fall into or be thought of in one of these 
roles, whether by those in the management of their own organization 
or by employees, unions or other groups. 

On the first point—the representation of the employees in manage- 
ment councils—if and when this is sought or desired for any reason, 
it clearly requires the selection by the employees themselves of some- 
one either from their own ranks or otherwise of their explicit choice 
to be their representative. Actually, with present outlooks, employee 
representation upon management bodies is not typically under active 
consideration. But if and when the time comes when this proposal is 
practical politics, the personnel executive is clearly disqualified for 
this task, since he is a management member intrinsic to administrative 
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effectiveness. He cannot in good faith occupy two functional posts at 
once. 

On the second point, the function of arbitration in labor disputes 
is by definition one for a third, outside and neutral person to assume. 
The personnel executive as a member of management operates in 
management's interests as from his personnel point of view he interprets 
those interests. He cannot arbitrate; he is a salaried party of the second 
part. 

On the third point, it is impossible to “restore” friendly personal 
relations with top management representatives beyond a limited ex- 
tent. What is rather wanted and required is that, when personal rela- 
tions between supervisors and supervised are a necessary, normal fact, 
these relations shall be carried on in considerate and friendly fashion. 
Personal acquaintanceships of high-up managers and workers under 
conditions of large-scale administration can never be a substitute for 
effective supervisory oversight. Personal friendliness at any level and 
between levels of the organized hierarchy is clearly to be encouraged; 
indeed, there can hardly be too much of it if it occurs in a natural 
way. But beyond a point this becomes realistically impossible and, 
indeed, uncalled for. 

Friendly dealings and solicitude are to be encouraged among those 
having reasonably close personal relations. And to stimulate such at- 
titudes up and down and across in organizations is a personnel re- 
sponsibility. Nor is this task one of small proportions. But all this is 
another story from any effort to have top executives striving to make 
amends in their own conduct for the lack of sound human relations 
in the natural man-to-man relationships down the line. There may be 
important symbolic value in attending social and other functions with 
rank-and-file employees. But no amount of such commonsense frater- 
nizing can make up for personnel policies which are inadequate be- 
cause top management fails to assume intelligently its own proper 
functions of giving effect to a sound body of administrative procedures. 

On the fourth point, the answer has already been supplied. No one 
person or department can conceivably take over from all supervisory 
heads the obligation upon them to be decent human beings as they 
oversee the work of others. In fact, it is a commonplace to say that 
the personnel policy of any organization is in practice actually only 
as effective in the eyes of the workers as they find it to be translated 
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into satisfactory dealings with themselves by their own supervisors. 
And although the improving of this relationship embraces by no means 
all facets of necessary personnel policy, it is so much to the fore in 
the workers’ view as largely (if mistakenly) to determine for many 
of them whether or not the organization has a good personnel policy. 


AN EXAMPLE OF FUNCTIONAL UNITY 


Before turning, in conclusion, to a summary of the specific activities 
usually operative under the personnel officer’s direction, a final inter- 
pretation of the rationale of his potential contribution should clinch 
the point of the integral role of the personnel function. The need for 
identifying the many common interests among groups in the corporate 
body and the further need for subordinating the conflict phases under 
a larger common good have been stressed. This prompts the question 
as to where in other than “producing” organizations it may be possible 
to find present evidences of a group unity which clearly transcends lesser 
differences. For if such instances there be, they may well supply helpful 
suggestions for approaches and methods to be employed by the per- 
sonnel executive in industry and elsewhere. The fact is that there are 
analogous situations which it is revealing and useful to set forth analyti- 
cally, in order to gain a discerning view of the conditions widely re- 
quired for effective team play, partnership and truly cooperative effort. 

I turn to the field of sport and propose an analysis of what goes 
into making a strong football team. To much the same effect, the con- 
duct of a symphony orchestra might similarly have been chosen to 
illustrate how the reality of unified intention is achieved. 

The following conditions have to be satisfied in the development of 
a good football team: (1) The members of the squad are selected with 
great care to assure their suitability; (2) there is provided a coach 
(staff expert on strategy), a captain (morale chief) and a quarterback 
(direct supervisor); (3) each player is helped to keep in top physical 
and mental condition; (4) the team is supplied with good playing 
facilities and the prescribed equipment; (5) the team is required to 
learn the rules of the game thoroughly; (6) the team is required to 
practise sufficiently, and it must not “go stale”; (7) the contribution 
of each player is subordinated to the requirements of team play; (8) 
in order that every player shall most intelligently do his part, all mem- 
bers of the team go into frequent huddles; (9) it is tactically important 
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for all to know how the score is progressively going; (10) the approval 
and applause which come from good playing and especially from victory 
are organized to be rewarding; and (11) if the individual’s record is 
a worthy one, he is given a sweater with a “letter” or other insignia, 
as public evidence of approval of his accomplishment. 

Under this necessary combination of supporting provisions and rein- 
forcements a heterogeneous lot of eleven men are gradually welded into 
a unit which acts as one. The requirements which this analogy suggests 
for application by the personnel officer might at first seem too difficult 
or impractical to carry over into corporate life. But to have this state- 
ment of the indispensable conditions of victory clearly in mind is itself 
of value, once the central need for minimizing conflicts of interest in 
all group activities is understood. 

In terms of corporate life, the analogous conditions necessary for the 
improvement of organization loyalty and morale would therefore be as 
follows: (1) There has to be a common desire to join the team, to 
play the game and to agree to conditions laid down for joining up; (2) 
there has to be careful selection of the group who are to work together; 
(3) there has to be good leadership; (4) the health work for employees 
has to be effective; (5) the working conditions and work arrangements 
have to be good; (6) the training for the job and for the organization 
has to be excellent; (7) the members of each department should per- 
form as a conscious unit of a larger whole; (8) each worker should be 
supplied with the knowledge necessary for intelligent progress at his 
work; (9) there should be performance records regularly available to 
the workers; (10) there should be careful provisions for reward, in- 
centive and approval of good work; (11) there should be some oc- 
casional, explicit acknowledgment of the prosperity or progress of the 
enterprise as shared by all. 

The language of “team play” is so frequently employed in a super- 
ficial sense in management discussions that it is valuable to realize 
how an approximately complete programming of cooperative methods 
can be derived from sports. Some of this required program is already 
standard practice in well-run organizations. But it is those features 
to which less attention has been paid in industrial life that call for 
further study if the full values of team play and of a status of partner- 
ship are to accrue beyond the world of sports. There are, for example, 
the ideas of the “huddle,” of individual and group reward and incentive, 
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of knowledge of company progress, as to all of which personnel policies 
tend to be inadequate. 

It is, of course, idle to ignore the differences between the motivations 
for sports and for the work of the world. But if the team-play or partner- 
ship appeal is to be invoked, it is essential for executives to appreciate 
and utilize all the elements that would make such an appeal true, 
sincere and persuasive. 


SPECIFIC PERSONNEL DUTIES 


A total view of the personnel function can conclude with answers to 
two practical questions. One is: What operating subdivisions are 
typically required within a personnel department for it to take care of 
its full assignment? The second is: How do personnel policies usually 
arrived at by staff counsel get operating effectiveness throughout the 
line organization? 

As to the first question, a substantial degree of standardization has 
by this time occurred, although obviously the actual provisions and 
staffing depend upon the character of the specific organization. The 
general consensus favors a subdividing into activities covering the con- 
duct of (1) employment, (2) training, (8) job evaluation, classification 
and wage correlation with these, (4) health, (5) safety, (6) service 
features such as cafeterias, etc., (7) social security and similar risk- 
bearing benefits, and, finally, (8) the conduct of negotiations with 
labor unions on collective agreements and the carrying forward of all 
the dealings called for in connection with these agreements. Numerous 
volumes are available which elaborate the technical requirements for 
the operation of these subfunctions; and the interested reader should 
turn to these for details.* 

As to the second question, having to do with giving operating effec- 
tiveness to agreed personnel policies, the discussion will be in two 
parts. The first is treated here, and the second in the chapter on ad- 
ministrative coordination (Chapter 12). The first part will consider the 
kind of authority and influence which the personnel administrator is 
supposed to exercise. 

The personnel function is usually a staff function in the sense that 
it exerts its influence through its advice, persuasions and consultative 
efforts with operating line executives who upon concurrence with such 
advice issue the necessary instructions or undertake the appropriate 
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efforts. Such staff influence would presumably be exerted at every 
level of the managerial hierarchy depending on the nature of the prob- 
lem in hand and on where responsibility for its handling would naturally 
fall. And if there is a conspicuous failure to secure agreement, say at 
the foreman level, on some matter which the personnel executive feels 
has important policy implications for the organization as a whole, 
the personnel officer would usually take the matter to the executive 
next in line of authority above the foreman for review and correc- 
tion. 

Each executive level and each official within that level should be 
working under a mandate (preferably reduced to writing) setting forth 
duties and powers. And this mandate would include the requisite specifi- 
cations as to the personnel aspects of the directive job. This should 
clarify responsibilities and enable the personnel executive to know 
what he had a right to expect from the performance of executive col- 
leagues and lesser supervisors. 

When it comes to innovations in policy felt by him to be desirable, 
he would deal in the first instance with his top executive associates 
or whoever else was charged with the consideration of proposed new 
policies. 

Thomas G. Spates, in the address earlier quoted, includes other para- 
graphs which are pertinent to this discussion, especially as they set 
forth a point of view about the nature and initiative of the personnel 
function which goes beyond the usual concept of the staff role of ad- 
vice giving. He says: 


The (next) important question is... what kind of authority, and 
how exercised? No one seems to quarrel with the concept that a personnel 
„man has the authority of ideas, the authority developed by the wisdom 
and accuracy of his advice, the authority derived from performance. 

What, if any, additional authorities should the personnel officer have 
in order to more adequately fulfill his two major responsibilities of helping 
continuously to raise the standards of personnel administration and helping 
to see to it that practice conforms to policy? 

The experience of many companies has seemed to answer that ques- 
tion. Like the head of other service functions, he can and in many in- 
stances does have authority by delegation, from the principal line execu- 
tive such as the president, general manager or plant manager. Further- 
more, the personnel officer can and in many instances does have the 
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authority embodied in the company’s published code of principles, policies 
and procedures of personnel administration. . . . 

The solutions to the problems of people are basically very simple, but 
dealing with those problems in. any organization with a common purpose 
is quite time-consuming and has become somewhat complex and a trifle 
technical because of the complexities of modern industrialized society. To 
do even partial justice to these problems under present conditions requires 
special knowledge, skill and talents which comprise a functionalized spe- 
cialty of executive leadership and general management. Even in a rela- 
tively small organization this is a full time job if done adequately. Of course, 
the top executive could be his own personnel specialist if he were willing 
to delegate completely all other functions of general management. But 
that not being feasible, then someone needs to be engaged to specialize 
in the problems of people. His presence does not detract at all from the 
responsibility and authority of those who direct the work of others. In fact, 
his goal is to help them develop into the best possible personnel ad- 
ministrators. To accomplish that goal he will rely mainly on performance, 
persuasion, patience and perseverance. But occasionally, in order to get the 
results that he knows the chief executive wants in terms of maintaining the 
soundness and integrity of management, interpreting established policy, 
safeguarding the rights of employees at all levels and helping to reduce 
operating costs, he will exercise decisive authority and control, subject 
to appeal to the chief executive. (Italics mine. O.T.) 

Among other desirable features, this expanded concept for the conduct 
of the function of personnel administration leaves the chief executive free 
to devote more time to the exceptional decisions and to his own supremely 
important functions of overall planning, directing and coordinating in the 
interest of owners, workers, customers and national welfare... . 

Let me illustrate this point by a bit of case material. A few years ago 
General Foods acquired a small business in New England. In connection 
with some union activities the Plant Manager, if left to his own devices, 
might have committed all the unfair labor practices in the book. After the 
total situation had been resolved with especially satisfactory results, I 
congratulated the Division Personnel Manager concerned, and added .. . 
“Tm sure you limited yourself to giving advice.” His reply was... 
“Yes, that’s right, but I also told him that if he didn’t take it, all hell 
would break loose!” 

In essence, what we are saying is that, assuming the right of appeal and 
the existence of a published code, the personnel officer is not in all cir- 
cumstances limited to giving advice and counsel in fulfilling his assigned 


responsibilities. . . , 
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The sentence italicized in the above excerpt calls attention to a view 
of the relation of the personnel to the over-all administrative function 
which I for one have no disposition to disagree with. But the acceptance 
of it does require, as Mr. Spates urges, the following assured provisions: 
careful executive job definitions, superior executive ability, judgment 
and tact on the part of the personnel executive, full confidence in his 
maturity of judgment by the chief executive with whom he works, and 
explicit recourse to this executive in appeals where important differ- 
ences arise between the personnel man and some line supervisor. “The 
supreme test of the competence of a personnel officer,” Mr. Spates 
concludes, “is the manner in which he exercises the authority of delega- 
tion, personnel code and command.” 

The other feature of his analysis to which attention is called is Mr. 
Spates’s use of the word “occasionally” in the italicized sentence. For, 
as he recognizes, personnel functionaries will in the normal course 
rightfully expect the operating and directive heads of all other depart- 
ments and divisions to be doing a good personnel job on their own 
account. And a major part of the personnel task will be to do everything 
possible to help all supervisory people to attain full competence in 
exemplifying in their own behavior the agreed personnel attitudes and 
policies. 

The other significant part of translating personnel policies into prac- 
tice has to do with the methods of their initial adoption at the top 
administrative level and in conjunction with the employee groups and 
unions involved, with the processes of their communication down the 
line as well as up, and with whatever procedures for review or criticism 
of going policies may be found desirable. These matters will be dis- 
cussed as aspects of the process of administrative coordination in 
Chapter 12. 


NEWER EMPHASES IN PERSONNEL 


From time to time the exigencies of the relations of organizations 
to our total society require shifts in emphasis among the items of per- 
sonnel function claiming creative administrative attention. For the im- 
mediate future, I prophesy that the following phases of personnel 
activity will take on added importance. 

On the side of over-all concern, there will be more careful work done 
in shaping thorough and up-to-date statements of individual executive 
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job analyses—the need for which in relation to their efforts to carry 
out personnel responsibilities is great. 

A second advance, already undertaken by farseeing agencies, is the 
insistence (usually emanating from the personnel executive) on written 
and publicized statements of the organization's personnel purposes and 
policies. 

There will also be more careful planning and programming for the 
introduction of technological changes in process which may displace 
workers, Proposals of dismissal wage and of annual wage plans will 
naturally have to be given consideration in this connection. We know 
today that advance planning, careful timing and consultation with 
workers and unions can help to smooth the road for the introduction 
of necessary technological improvements without the corporation hav- 
ing to pay a heavy price in demoralized employee relations. We know, 
too, that the pressure from organized labor and from public sources 
is likely to increase on behalf of some kind of guaranteed payment plan 
on a more or less annual basis. The working out of adaptations of this 
idea promises to become an urgent personnel responsibility. 

The possible further development of “welfare funds” to assure en- 
larged employee benefits for sickness, disability and old age raises 
interesting and controversial issues. My own opinion is that anything 
like a universalizing of these funds under insistence from the labor 
unions will be, if not a mistake, at least a doubtful alternative to an 
organized cooperative effort by businessmen and unions to strengthen 
the national social security system. There is, of course, already a wide 
coverage under employer-initiated systems of group insurance and 
pension plans. Yet they cover less than half of the industrial workers 
of the land, It is further true that benefits under our social security 
system are woefully inadequate, and doubly so with inflated prices. 
But the line of attack will be piecemeal and spotty unless and until we 
clarify our nation’s public policy of supplying benefits for the major life 
hazards, on a basis which is independent of individual union bargaining 
efforts and of the generosity of profitable companies which can afford to 
extend their group insurance benefit features into “welfare funds” with 
“packaged” benefits. 

Whatever the outcomes of this issue, the personnel executive will have 
the responsibility of guiding administrative thinking about policy and 
practice and of relating company policy to public, legislative change. 
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Ideally, I repeat that it would be desirable if organized business and 
organized labor could as allies go before Congress on behalf of added 
features of the nation’s social security legislation which would be the 
means of largely removing “welfare funds” from the arena of collective 
bargaining. 

Another issue increasingly affected with a personnel interest is pre- 
sented by questions of plant relocation and the selection of new plant 
locations. The personnel consequences of these decisions can be pro- 
found; and to realize that decisions as to plant location and relocation 
are packed with human consequences which can be favorable or ad- 
verse for the morale of the organization is administratively essential.® 

Kindred to this issue is the continuing one of the relation of company 
executives and employees to the local community life. Two points need 
emphasizing in future policy planning. One is the assuring of cordial and 
cooperative relations with local agencies, public and private, both by 
the organization as such, by its resident officials as local citizens, and 
by the rank and file. The other phase is the development of a policy by 
local resident executives of deliberately encouraging all employees to 
play the fullest possible role in local political, civic and philanthropic 
affairs. 

Responsible corporate relationships to community life promise to un- 
fold far more richly in the future for reasons of both short- and long-run 
interest. Community forces play upon workers’ life experience for good 
or ill. With two-thirds of a worker's existence spent away from his job, 
his life as a total creative career, with its family, neighborhood, leisure- 
time, religious and citizenship concerns, must be attentive to the range 
and quality of these wider interests. It is in these relationships that the 
worker becomes truly enfranchised into local community, regional and 
national affairs and finds expression for his personal maturity and dignity 
in ways which notably supplement (where they do not actually substi- 
tute for) his work life. Rounded living requires that in numerous ways 
workers as citizens are sharing in the assuring of adequate housing, 
transportation, education, recreation and worship. Where all of these 
are not being adequately provided on a democratic community basis, 
life at this vital local level is being needlessly and pathologically stulti- 
fied. 

Both as a personnel function and as personal prerogatives, companies 
and their working staffs need encouragement for enlightened participa- 
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tion in all these civic areas. And the dangeris, first, that company officers 
may try selfishly to use their influence to manipulate all kinds of local 
decisions and, second, may try by various indirections to minimize the 
part their employees are expected to play in autonomous, local civic and 
political action. 

To help executives and all other workers to take their individual places 
in the running of local affairs is a fruitful field for pioneering attention. 
And it is a field in which the rewarding response from the local commu- 
nities themselves promises to be greater than ever. For it is clear that 
local civic awareness, especially in the smaller towns to which plants 
will increasingly move as a part of the strong trend to devolution of 
plant locations, is a reality of growing power and social promise. 

A final, major personnel responsibility which promises rapid growth 
in the immediate future is the cultivation of some form of the “joint 
labor-management production committee” development. There is in- 
creasing awareness both in management and in top labor union circles 
that the haggling process and attitude in the conduct of collective bar- 
gaining can never yield for anyone the fullest potential fruits of sound 
joint labor relations. New fields of collaborative dealing have to be 
entered if there is to be a genuine reconciling of corporate and union 
purposes. Not so much how to divide the returns from corporate opera- 
tions, as how to approach the whole operating effort more cooperatively 
and creatively, and how thus to assure a larger income to distribute, 
while at the same time assuring more creative financial and nonfinancial 
satisfactions to everyone involyed—this fundamental problem is now 
overdue for patient, constructive, joint attention under the leadership 
of administrators and union leaders equipped with a fresh democratic 
vision, To produce this essential shift of focus and to advance the new 
methods it will entail is so important an assignment that the next chap- 


ter will be devoted to it. 


CONCLUSION 
The threads of progressive thinking about the orientation of ad- 
ministrative action as it recognizes the growing scope of personnel duties 
have now been traced. Here is a body of needed policies and practices 
and a human emphasis which are searching, comprehensive and central 
to effective administration. This responsibility js a formidable one; and 
perhaps no one organization can translate its every phase into equally 
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skillful practice on every front at every moment, Yet the view of this 
function which is today evolving, and a view also of the crucial chal- 
lenges of the immediate future, it has been the purpose of this chapter 
to delineate. Here certainly are standards of attitudes and outcomes to 
which administrative heads can repair in comparing going policies with 
what might and should be. One might well consider all this elaboration 
of functional duties to be too ambitious a program, were it not for the 
fact that progress in the embodiment of these essentials is already occur- 
ring in more than piecemeal fashion in more and more forward-looking 
organizations. Not one of the duties, obligations and unfolding responsi- 
bilities here mentioned but is to be found in effective operation in some 
one or more of today’s corporate bodies, 


* ELEVEN: 


Administration for Collective Cooperation 


To make the worker feel that he is participating without giving him a 
real participation is, after all, to fool him; and deception is a flimsy, not 
to say an inflammable, foundation for industrial relations. Real participa- 
tion consists in finding a means by which to reward labor for any increase 
in productivity, and then in building around this formula a working rela- 
tionship between management and labor that enables them to become a 
team. Once a team has been established, it is found that labor’s prime in- 
terest, just like that of management, becomes productivity.+ 


Beyond collective bargaining in time, beyond the present era of the 
painful development of the collective bargaining process, there is to be a 
period during which the whole area of employer-employee relations must 
be first stabilized, then made creative and dynamic. It is to be a period 
during which employers and organized employees will find ways to co- 
operate, based on a recognition of mutual interests and upon the creation 
of mutual desires. It will create its own procedures for achieving this 
organized co-operation, and the organized understanding which will go 
with it, It will mark the broadening of the thinking of working men toward 
a fuller understanding of their stake in the freedom and material welfare 
represented by the American system of profit and wages, investment and 
secure employment.? 


The next essential topic to consider is how to make use of collective 
dealings with groups of workers in ways which will transcend the 
“higgling of the market” and rise to levels of hearty joint preoccupation 
with improved productivity. 
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Operations in every corporate body can become more economical and 
more humanly satisfying if two essential requirements can be satisfied. 
These are the freely given releasing of individual and group creative 
interest in heightened productivity, and the sustaining of that interest 
voluntarily through the desire and self-discipline of individuals and 
groups. 

Here is the area of practical challenge to creative administration for 
the next half century. Here is the arena for all the constructive insight 
and moral integrity which the administrative fraternity can summon. 

The desirable transformations in the nature of joint dealings have no 
longer to be a matter of conjecture or prophecy. There exists a growing 
body of experience to indicate the conditions which have to be provided 
if there is to be progress in this direction. To set forth these requirements 
will be the purpose of this chapter. 

First, however, a few prior assumptions should be established. 

I am assuming that the time has now been reached in the evolution 
of our economy when it is essential to go ahead in the attitudes and 
dealings of managers with their groups of workers beyond a fight psy- 
chology, vocabulary and strategy, into the creation of states of mind 
where attention is focused not only on “what we can get” but also on 
how by truly cooperative means there may be more to distribute because 
more has been produced. To the ways and means of achieving this de- 
sirable reorientation of outlook I here give the name “collective coopera- 
tion.” A number of other names are also in use, such as the “development 
of a partnership spirit,” “collaborative participation,” “participation in 
productivity,” and, if the phrase is intelligently employed, “joint labor- 
management cooperation.” 

I am assuming that efforts in this direction are desirable psychologi- 
cally and humanly as well as economically. The psychological reasons 
for this further development have already been elaborated. The mo- 
tives, the appeals, the total supporting conditions which do in fact 
incite people to want to work with a will, have been made clear. And 
a willing, eager, creative, attentive attitude has been shown to be 
preferable because it is most productive. To get people self-driven 
in their desire to collaborate for good ends—this is the new attitude and 
outcome to be sought. 

Such creative release is also better assured, under conditions of large- 
scale enterprise, when the appeals and the efforts are collective in 
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character, that is, when groups of individuals act together as a team. 

It is not enough today that individual workers are individually work- 
ing hard and well. An organization is obviously stronger than the sum 
of its individual laborers if a genuine team spirit is present. Success 
in association is never a matter of sheer addition; a hundred men work- 
ing together with a will can outdo a hundred individuals working “on 
their own” in the same organization. In short, the sound approach to 
‘participation in productivity has to be a group or collective approach. 
This means that the needed team spirit starts with some recognized 
group, explicitly organized to carry on. Organized group action is pre- 
requisite to good group results. 

On the economic side, the desirability of such release of construc- 
tive motives as will lead to greater production merits a word of ex- 
planation. For there may be some who will ask: Why should workers 
become more interested in greater output? 

It seems demonstrably true that, other things being equal, greater 
productivity at lower cost for a given quality is a widely shared social 
good, It cannot safely be argued that under present conditions every 
increase in productivity redounds immediately to the benefit of all who 
share in creating it. Perhaps our social accounting will never make this 
fully possible. But it is increasingly recognized that a rising standard 
of material well-being for the citizens of our land (not to say other 
lands as well) can come about only as the total of reasonably priced 
goods and services expands year by year, as has already occurred over 
the last several decades. The allocation of productive benefits, direct 
and indirect, does not proceed solely through the wage determinations 
of collective bargaining; but these are one of the forces which influence 
income distribution, along with others such as pricing policies and 
measures of taxation. In brief, our economy expands and flourishes as 
productivity continuously runs ahead of population increases. And 
workers do well for themselves to augment output, once certain pro- 


tective measures are in effect. 
Such economic truths do not, however, momentarily supply sufficient 


answers to the insecurities and valid fears of insecurity which the 
workers of any individual company may properly harbor. The hazard 
that they may “work themselves out of a job,” that variously caused 
lay-offs may occur, that their company’s product may be superseded 
by a competing product, that a general business depression may throw 
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them out of work—all of this is within the painful experience of many 
older workers. And the release of any unrestrained creative drive thus 
becomes conditional upon assurances from management, unions or 
government (or all three together) that measures are in effect which 
afford to workers protective guarantees against these familiar forms 
of job and life insecurity. : 

If collective cooperation is to come to its full flower, it has to be 
established that a reasonable degree of work or income security is 
explicitly provided as a right. 

A further assumption, earlier mentioned, is that there will almost 
inevitably be differences in point of view, outlook and interest as be- 
tween different groups responsible for different functions or duties 
within any given associated enterprise. And it is essential in the inter- 
ests of harmony that these intramural differences have explicit chance 
to be voiced and reconciled. To acknowledge some elements of tension 
and conflict is not to deny the possibilities of unified effort; it is rather 
to recognize that lesser differences can, if kept in the open, usually 
be subordinated to the more important purposes as to which agreement 
can be achieved. This is an added reason for providing an assurance that 
groups are enabled to organize in such ways that they may safely voice 
their interests and their troubles as part of the larger effort of cooperat- 
ing to produce. 


COLLECTIVE COOPERATION DEFINED 

It is, then, with this background of explanations in view that we 
are prepared to move ahead to see how, in general terms, collective 
cooperation can be planned for and initiated, Let us, however, be 
precise as to just what is the nature of the effort which this phrase 
identifies. 

The essence of what is here meant by collective cooperation is that 
it is a continuing, organized procedure which is centering the attention 
and the creative genius of those in the appropriate posts of management 
and those throughout the rank and file, on the progressive improvement 
of any and all phases of operation looking to the increasing productivity 
of the entire enterprise. It is an established, constant solicitude, ex- 
hibited in regular face-to-face gatherings of the active participants or 
their representatives, on behalf of the long-run efficiency of departments 
and of interdepartmental relations to the end that greater output results. 
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It is more than “suggestion systems,” which are so readily subject 
to grave administrative limitations. It ‘is, of course, far more than 
“grievance machinery.” It is the workers of head and of hand in de- 
liberative action studying to do better—to bring about the removal of 
all kinds of handicaps and to assure the invoking of all kinds of creative 
ideas focused on the dominant aim of heightened output with its 
ensuing benefits, defined and agreed upon, for all participants. 

This type of “labor-management cooperation” can take many differ- 
ent forms, depending on the local circumstances of different institu- 
tions. The form is wholly secondary to the major objective. But a word 
is in order as to the different forms or structurings of collective action 
among employees within which this more profound, fruitful and happy 
relationship may be brought to manifest itself. 

Let it first be emphasized that collective bargaining with “inter- 
national” unions will continue to be an increasingly prevalent form 
of joint negotiation. Collective dealing is an accepted fact, not only 
because of the guarantees now on our law books, but because of a 
growing recognition by liberal managers that this form of joint dealing 
has positive administrative merits. 

But within the pattern of collective dealing, as Professor Frederick 
H. Harbison has pointed out, there are still degrees of its operative 
acceptance by management and union leaders alike. There is, first, 
the “armed truce,” where managers accept the unions grudgingly as an 
undesired if necessary compromise. There is, second, the “working 
harmony” basis, which because of controlling outlooks on both sides 
allows each to benefit somewhat by the agreement reached. And there 
is, third, the “union-management cooperation” basis “characterized by 
a recognition by the parties that their common interests overshadow 
their conflictin g interests, and is expressed in joint endeavors to increase 
the productive efficiency of the firm.” * 

It is interesting to note that, in the majority of collective dealings, 
there is a progression over the years from the truce stage gradually into 
the harmony stage. And slowly but surely advances are being recorded 
into the third stage—the one here being advocated as integral to the 
best administration. Indeed, given the present questioning states of 
mind among managers and union leaders, the transition to the total 
attitudes required for the successful conduct of collective cooperation 
has almost inevitably to occur over an extended period of time. At 
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least this has up to now been true. It is out of experience of safe, happy 
and productive relations that all concerned become willing to move 
forward to more complete, because more satisfying, joint dealings. The 
“inevitability of gradualness” as a social principle has effect here as in 
many other human situations. 

Aside from the regular union dealings, there are, however, a few 
well-authenticated instances of companies where workers have formally 
voted under the law to operate collectively through an “independent 
union.” Hence the possibility of creating what is the essence of union- 
Management cooperation is by no means precluded in dealing with 
such bodies. And there are those who believe that closer relations may 
obtain under these intramural auspices than with international unions, 
There is, however, a definite tendency where independent unions sur- 
vive over the years for them to take on increasingly most, if not all, 
of the characteristics of regular labor unions, including wider outside 
affiliations. This eventuality is due to such powerful reasons as the 
desire for the economic advantages of equalized standards of employ- 
ment terms over wide competitive areas, and even more the need for 
stronger bargaining power and the enlistment of more powerful talents 
of leadership on behalf of the workers’ cause than are usually found 
among the rank and file of any one company. 

A third type of company employee joint setup to be noted includes 
the so-called “multiple management” plan, as well as all the other 
internally contrived plans of “joint industrial councils” under a variety 
of names, but typically initiated and continued at the pleasure of a 
specific management. Genuine examples of what is essentially collabora- 
tion in productivity are to be found in these categories. Great ingenuity 
has been shown in the structuring of the best of these purely intra- 
mural bodies, And in the case of “multiple management,” it undoubtedly 
supplies suggestions for forms of joint bodies which are readily adapta- 
ble to other settings where union dealings are also present. 

There are real dangers in the provisions of this third type to be 
noted, however, admirable in their current effectiveness and benefits 
to the workers though the best of them are. Managers under these 
plans tend subtly to believe that their success is largely due to the 
absence of real collective bargaining. This conclusion is understandable, 
but it would be hard to prove in any adequate fashion. And, second, 
there is no assurance that, when the managers who initiate and en- 
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courage these intramural joint undertakings are for any reason removed 
from the scene, their policies of cooperative relations will be continued. 
` Dependence in solely company plans on the leadership of a single 
executive gives them a precariousness which is hard to defend and 
almost impossible to provide against. 

On this last point, it may be urged by some that under all forms 
of joint procedure it is the good will and intelligence of individual 
leaders which will determine success and continuity. In a sense this 
is and always will be true. But when strong corporations are dealing 
with strong labor unions continuity of policy can more nearly be taken 
for granted as the likely outcome. And such situations then become in 
effect governments of laws and men, which is the necessary and sound 
combination for the permanence of useful institutions. It will obviously 
be the more farseeing executives and labor leaders who will pioneer 
in this direction; wise leadership is essential here as elsewhere. But 
once leaders on both sides have together brought into existence a de- 
sirable program, the likelihood of its continuance is enhanced where 
corporate and union commitments are well established. 

A word is next in order as to the nature of the evidence as to where 
and how collective cooperation can be made to work. The several sup- 
porting conditions for implementing this purpose and practice as they 
will here be discussed supply a condensed summary of evidence 
drawn from an impressive and growing body of actual industrial ex- 
perience. In the interests of brevity, I have recited in an extended 
footnote those references to published documentation from which the 
present conclusions derive." But they derive also from a lifetime of study 
and reflection upon this overwhelming body of evidence, by no means 
all of which is readily documented. 


THE CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR COLLECTIVE 

COOPERATION 

The following enumeration does not necessarily include any new 

elements in the cumulative analysis which this book is offering as to 

the ways and means of involving people willingly in desirable common 

efforts. It does, however, try to relate knowledge and experience to 

the programming of the conditions necessary for advancement into 
collective cooperation as an explicit goal. 
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1. It is essential that there be a positive desire among the leaders of 
management and of workers to go forward with the efforts necessary 
to bring collective cooperation into existence. This desire has also to 
be strong and clear enough to become a not easily shaken determination 
on the part of all groups to make it work. 

This implies, of course, that there is genuine conviction as to its 
value on the part of all involved—a conviction which can today be 
based upon an examination of numerous comparable experiences and 
upon such study of fact and psychological findings as individuals are 
willing to undertake. 

The testimony is conclusive on this point—the interested parties 
must first become excited about the basic desirability and high potenti- 
alities of a program along these newly established lines, which will, 
of course, be carefully adapted to the specific organization. And the 
necessary determination has to include sufficient patience to enable the 
leaders of all groups to work through the early stages without undue 
discouragement in the face of the usual inertias, doubts and traditional 
habits of mind. 


2. It is further essential that there be a conscious willingness among the 
parties and groups to confront resolutely the creation of the supporting 
conditions of all kinds, which will in fact make the program possible 
to initiate and satisfying to all to carry on. 

This requirement is, of course, a large order. For it may entail the 
removal of undesirable features of going practice on the one hand, 
and the instituting on the other hand of new departures in policy be- 
lieved by one or another group to be essential for success. 

A whole Pandora’s box of headaches might seem thus to emerge 
for continuous wrangling. Two points should be made here. There is, 
first, the widely typical experience that, once a subject under discussion 
has been mutually recognized as arising under the agreement or rules, 
the issues surrounding it tend to decrease as precedents are set or ac- 
ceptable methods otherwise established. There is today a wide area 
of such agreed-upon approaches and of methods often identified as 
“wages, hours and working conditions.” The wage item, however, cre- 
ates its own recurring problems due in part to fluctuations in living costs, 
currently occasioned by inflation, and due also to union pressures for 
“more” on general economic and social grounds, 
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The second point is that there are progressively coming to the fore 
new issues heretofore not thought of as negotiable. Often the effort 
to secure admission from the management that these are proper sub- 
jects for negotiation becomes itself a major issue. And when this point 
has been resolved there is the further need for agreement on the handling 
of the novel issue itself. Suggestive of the subjects now arising in this 
newer category are the following: 


) Security of employment 

) Proper amounts of output 

) Proper quality standards 

) Quality conditions of actual output 

) Other cost factors of wastage, seconds, etc. 

) Bases for promotion, including seniority 

) Basis for introducing laborsaving machinery 

i) Shop grievances or relations with foremen and other personal mal- 

adjustments 

(į) Job classification and evaluation and correlative wage rate de- 
termination 

(k) Provisions for hazards of disability, illness, old age and death 
(including the “welfare fund” idea) 

For either side not to admit the discussibility of such issues as these 
would be a denial of this second condition, namely, willingness to cope 
with all the attendant issues which may be raised. Whatever issue arises 
as a contentious question to disturb the equanimity of joint relations 
has somehow to be acknowledged and resolved. To make an issue of 
including a specific topic as proper for joint discussion is itself deemed 
usually by the labor leaders to be an evidence, if not of bad faith, then 
not of complete good faith. The basis of a working cooperation is a 
disposition to discuss what is on other peoples minds, however far- 
fetched the matter may appear to the other group, or however er- 
roneous the issue as posed may seem because it is based on “facts” 
which are false or inadequate. The raising of an issue by either side 
is evidence ipso facto that the issue has eventually to be confronted in 
some manner which both sides agree is reasonable and equitable. 

This open-minded point of view tends to be accepted where collec- 
tive bargaining is of long standing and mutual good faith is strong. 


a) Security at the job 


( 

(b 
(c 
(d 
(e 
(f 
(g 
(h 
( 
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The cherishing of “managerial prerogatives” which have to be care- 
fully isolated and guarded is a reality, on the other hand, in the minds 
of managers whose experience with unions is recent and timid and 
who are still questioning as to “how far the unions intend to go.” $ 

Stress has already been placed on the necessity for provisions which 
will remove workers’ fears of insecurity of employment and income, 
And the precise measures which will minimize these fears are, there- 
fore, a rightful and necessary topic in the joint deliberations. How can 
it be made safe and satisfying for us all to pitch into work eagerly? 
A satisfactory answer to this question is almost the first item on the 
joint agenda. 


3. In addition to common determination to make a program work, 
along with a willing disposition to accept the supplementary means 
and measures necessary to release creative motives, there has to be 
mutual confidence and trust, respect for those being dealt with and 
a certain friendliness of personal relations among the leaders. There is 
no substitute for a belief by each leader and his group in the good faith 
of the others being dealt with. Indeed, good faith is the foundation 
rock on which all else is built. It is the alpha and omega of collaborative 
participation. 

As the president of the Apex Electrical Manufacturing Company of 
Cleveland has said: “It is our firm belief, tested by some years of prac- 
tical application, that satisfactory results can be attained only after 
and through establishment of a complete and enduring relationship 
founded on confidence, trust and respect, not only between the parties 
entrusted with the responsibility of negotiation but among all the peo- 
ple involved.” 1 

It cannot be underscored too heavily that good faith and trust are 
the fruit of unswerving honesty, straightforwardness, reliability, and 
integrity; and these priceless assets are only discoverable out of the 
appropriate action of the participating individuals. There may, how- 
ever, arise questions of strategy upon which the exercise of judgment 
by leaders of one group or another may be wrong despite superlative 
good will. On this score no one can be fully forewarned or forearmed, 
and only the confidence of other leaders and their groups in one’s 
good faith can help to offset errors in judgment which might otherwise 
be in some degree destructive. Occasions may arise, for example, where 
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either managers or union leaders should let the other side take the 
credit for new benefits in the interests of status, prestige or some other 
strategic factor. How gains are achieved, and the according of credit 
for them, no less than that they are achieved—these are matters to be 
carefully considered from the intergroup and public relations aspect.* 


4. The continued maintenance of mutual trust requires that top man- 
agers and union leaders devote enough of their own time to advancing 
all these purposes and resultant policies to assure that they are recog- 
nized by all as of primary importance, and to give the continuing moral 
support necessary to assure that all down the line operating procedures 
will be carried out in good faith. Depending on the size of the enter- 
prise there may well have to be delegation by a top manager or union 
officer on certain operating features to lesser executives. But these 
others should always be close enough to the top man in status and 
authority to carry on with prestige and vigor. From the corporate side 
a personnel vice-president or assistant to the president should usually 
be deployed to offer substantial leadership to this program. But top 
officers must initiate, support and follow up on efforts toward true 
cooperation since these require effectuation through high policy no 
less than through detailed actions down through the management 
hierarchy. 

ired implementation, the groups 
and procedures which are neces- 
deliberating about the improve- 


5. As a part of carrying on the requ 
must contrive together the machinery 
sary to continuous close association in 
ment of productivity. 

It is not advisable or even possible to suggest detailed measures here. 
These must be tailor-made and locally contrived for the needs of each 
organization. In general, however, there might be some company-wide, 


joint body or committee created to study to improve production. And 
usually a comparable body should exist among representatives in each 
ght be by appointment but 


department. Membership on such bodies mi 
preferably and typically by election so far as employee representatives 
are concerned, Also, account should be taken that both union and em- 
ployee attitudes are being given voice. : i 
Other phases of the mechanics of all this, such as a rotating chair- 
manship, frequency of meetings, the carrying back of findings or 
proposals to those not present at meetings, the methods of voting (if 
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any )—these and kindred matters are best hammered out on the anvil 
of each organization’s experience, 

One pivotal phase of this effort will frequently center about the 
methods of deciding what are fair expectations of work performance 
—often referred to as “production standards.” Here too a variety of 
valid practices exist. And once the underlying idea is firmly established, 
that such standards are rightfully subject to joint determination, the 
measures to achieve this end will grow out of the industrial engineering 
methods of the company conjoined with the work of departmental pro- 
ductivity conference groups. 

The grass roots of good shop relations center on issues of amounts 
of work expected, production standards, job quotas, quality standards, 
job classifications and evaluations correlated with pay rates. These are 
the issues which critically affect personal and group output and unit 
costs and thus are at the heart of the worker productivity problem. 
Happily, joint conference bodies on these matters are increasingly the 
order of the day. And it is here that the unions by coming to grips with 
time and motion study, “work simplification” and other refinements 
of industrial engineering are able increasingly to understand how pro- 
ductivity is favorably affected and how scientific approaches and find- 
ings can in the best interests of all concerned be used to narrow the 
range of controversy by widening the area of agreed-on facts and in- 
formed methods. Perhaps no one feature of a sound cooperative relation 
is more heartening than the growing recognition that joint control of the 
methods and standards of job study and job improvements is the single 
most useful procedure for safely getting output increased.’ 

Selekman confirms this view when he says “no grassroots center is 
more important today than the shop where the daily work is carried 
forward . . . the creation of sound union-management relations in the 
local shop emerges as a basic determinant of democratic survival.” 

The vital provision is that workers in groups close to their work have 
the regular opportunity to sit down with executive representatives also 
close to the supervision of this work, to think together as to how pro- 
ductivity can be increased. Given clarity as to the necessity for an 
instrumentality to handle the face-to-face confronting of production 
difficulties, the procedural ways and means can be readily shaped to 
the needs of factory, bank, hospital or store. 

“Labor-management production committees,” under a variety of 
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forms and names, can thus become one practical agency for expressing 
the cooperative spirit and method. These may be provided for in a 
collective agreement, although typically they are not. But where col- 
lective bargaining of any kind obtains such collaborative measures will, 
of course, operate with the full approval of those unions which are 
the actual parties to the formal, over-all agreement. 


6. Because the carrying through of this program obviously involves 
executives down the line, with special responsibility on department 
heads or supervisors, it is essential that special intensive training be 
given to all executives in any way associated with productivity con- 
ferences. Indeed, this need is equally manifest for shop stewards and 
any others representing the union and the rank and file. 

Two crucial difficulties have been discovered here. The first zelates 
to the attitude and the competence of supervisors in the actual face- 
to-face meetings where production is discussed. They, too, have to 
be sincerely willing to make the procedures work creatively for all; 
and they have, moreover, to be able as group conferees to uphold their 
end of the discussion in an intelligent way. Traditionally, supervisory 
people have been accustomed to deal with workers solely on an indi- 
vidual basis. Under newer methods, they must be capable in dealing 
with the same workers as a group or team and in fostering a team spirit. 
Their knowledge of how to run and to participate in small conferences 
has therefore especially to be developed. Fortunately, there is a grow- 
ing body of helpful instructional material on this phase. 

The second difficulty is to be sure that the status of supervisors is 
upheld and strengthened. They should not be allowed to feel that to 
some degree the workers “have taken over” on production planning or 
that top management has stepped in between them and their depart- 
mental workers “to show up” their own inertias or inadequacies. As 
the rank and file in their functioning in productivity committees feel 
free to become articulate and to contribute fully on the score of con- 
structive suggestions, it will be important that upper executives do not 
scrutinize too individually the sources of new ideas and are not critical 
of foremen if others come forward with suggestions which might 
formerly have been expected from the foremen. 

There is no single measure which will guarantee the prestige of 
foremen or department heads in an organization. But through a com- 
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bination of efforts, managements have found this to be not only possible 
but essential to provide as the basis for sound operation. For trust, 
friendliness, team spirit—these have to be present on a face-to-face 
basis within each department as the very foundation of any more pro- 
found cooperative attitudes which are to develop. 
_ Indeed, so crucial is the aid of those at the supervisory level that 
the actual concrete steps of interpretation, persuasion and training 
should be fostered and furthered by managers before any other moves 
are openly made, It is impossible to build a program of joint interest 
in improved production without the loyal and enlightened collaboration 
of department heads. 


7. The last and the underlying condition of a labor-management pro- 
ductiyity program is the introduction of some one or more measures 
for having the rank and file realize that they have a genuine financial 
stake in the total outcome of the corporate operations. That all workers 
should in some way share demonstrably in the gains which they have 
sincerely striven to create is an indispensable feature—indispensable 
psychologically, economically, administratively and ethically. It is not 
merely that such features address themselves to the rightful question: 
What is there in this for us? But they become the ultimate and neces- 
sary evidence of managerial good faith in assuring that, along with 
all the other measures of good will embodied in a good personnel 
program, there is a continuing, tangible incentive for faithful work and 
for improvements in process, A partnership spirit is fed by a partnership 
participation in the actual results, 

It is not possible to draw sharp lines between financial and non- 
financial incentives, Clearly, both are necessary. But that the lowering 
of costs and making of profits shall be organically related to their dis- 
tribution seems an inescapable conclusion. Indeed, the issue is not 
even primarily whether profits seem in fact to supply a direct incentive 
in the individual instance or whether the degree of profitability is due 
to a variety of other conditions, such as valuable patents, which may 
give a special differential in corporate earnings. The issue is more 
profound. Shall not those who have a livelihood and creative stake in 
the necessary labor of production—especially where added measures 
for encouraging increased production are present—have a stake also 
in the ultimate total outcome? Surely it is human, proper and right 
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that when more is asked in the way of interest and application from 
fellow workers there be ready at hand a practical and ungrudging 
answer to the inevitable question: What's the pay-off? 

The point here is not the advocacy of a “profit-sharing plan” as such. 
I am proposing no “plan.” Compensation plans of all kinds have to 
be adapted to the special conditions of each organization. And it can- 
not be forgotten that a large number of business companies make little 
or no profit, nor that nonprofit institutions will have to contrive some 
form of stake in the outcome which can desirably be invoked. 

Recent years have witnessed a considerable growth of encouraging 
experiments in the direction here favored. There have been found to 
be helpful measures of individual and group incentive payment plans, 
annual bonus plans, shared savings plans, “cost savings sharing plans,” 
“plant production incentives,” provisions for stock sale to employees, 
and profit-sharing plans either in cash or funded for distribution at a 
specified agreed-on later time. Integral to virtually all going ventures in 
collective cooperation is some form of gain sharing agreed to by the 
workers. The specialized literature on payment methods can be drawn 
upon for the details of specific plans of supplementary reward. 


OUTCOMES OF COLLECTIVE COOPERATION 


Plans which accept this approach of participation in productivity 
have, of course, increased because of the benefits in good spirit, in 
lessened costs and in greater profits which have accrued. Company 
after company has borne witness to the fact that, where employees 
have been brought into a truly partnership relation to the corporate 
aims, they have responded with greater application of energy and 
thoughtful regard for economy and improvement. Through the whole 
work situation has come a fuller release of shared creative power re- 
sponsibly manifested, which is of the essence of the desired end result. 
This is not a matter of hope or conjecture. It is a record of accom- 
plishment wherever all of the necessary conditions of success have been 
conscientiously and intelligently complied with. 

Only one major question remains about the practicality of this whole 
approach. Are the administrative leaders, the workers and the union 
leaders in any given company, industry or other joint undertaking 
willing to pay, in altered attitudes, policies and methods, the price 
necessary to bring collective cooperation into being? 
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Whenever and wherever the answer to this question is “Yes,” on 
the part of the responsible leaders of management and of men—in 
single companies or in some regional or industry-wide relations—the 
green light will have been given to ways of collaboration which are at 
once democratic and conducive to productivity. The present beginnings 
toward orderly industrial government and sound administrative organi- 
zation and machinery will proceed to flower into what can become 
a truly American system of economic and institutional controls, direc- 
tion and participation. Here is no resort to any “ism” or panacea. Here 
is rather an extension of present recognized incentives and benefits 
into a consciously contrived, systematized and comprehensive body of 
arrangements in which wholesome motives and their satisfactions have 
genuine opportunity to come to happy expression. 

In relation to these structural arrangements which give effect to a 
cooperative concern for production, it has to be recognized, however, 
that such provisions do not comprise the entire directive problem faced 
by administrators. There is still a further aspect to be taken account 
of. We have still to ask how the interrelationships of work, of function 
and of departments are given effect in order to facilitate that unified 
operation which can organizationally yield greater productivity as its 
major end result. This is a matter of providing structures, procedures 
and knowledge, focused on over-all and integrated operation. This is 
the problem of coordination, to which we now turn. 

An interrelated web of joint deliberative groups, concerned on the 
one hand with the fundamental techniques of output and on the other 
with the integration (coordination) of line and staff knowledge in order 
to further the total flow of work, should complete this delineation 
of the organized frame within which democratic administration can 
fulfill its economic and moral mandate. 


OO [| a O o T a i M 


*. TWELVE: 


Administration for Coordination 


The principle of participation, which industry has scarcely begun to ex- 
plore, probably holds the key to the solution of more labor problems than 
any other. For it represents not only a verbal acceptance of the worker's 
economic rights, but an actual integration of them with the industrial 


process.1 


ease in arithmetic size, their difficulties of ad- 


As organizations incr 
portion. For as size increases, 


ministrative cohesion grow in geometric pro 
the inevitable functional divisions become larger and more separated, 
both geographically and in points of view about the results desired 
and about how to get them. Obviously, to pull together in an over-all 
directive way the activities of production, sales, finance and personnel 
is one thing in a group of a couple of hundred people. It will require 
the effort of but a handful of people. But if the corporate group is two 
thousand or twenty thousand, the job of bringing some organic unity 
both of intention and of activities attains a magnitude which requires 
a high order of intellectual capacity. This capacity has to do with two 
interdependent factors, first, a structuring of the required personal and 


group relations, and, second, the states of mind of numerous individuals 


who are more effective if beyond preoccupation with their own restricted 


tasks they can have some cogent view of the whole enterprise in action. 

The term “coordination” will here identify this vital function and 
process of strengthening these necessary interrelationships. Coordina- 
tion has to do with the administrative effort to help formulate, adopt, 
transmit, give effect to, interpret and oversee the policies of the organi- 
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zation. Its distinctive focus is upon successful understanding and will- 
ing agreement to proposed new policy ideas and upon unified, inter- 
locking efforts continuously to have accepted aims and policies well 
carried out. The focus is upon provisions for the smooth working of 
the organization as a whole, beyond that of each of its functional parts, 
and upon the fostering of personal outlooks which facilitate a unified 
result.? 

The ramifications of this effort require deliberate attention to the 
flow of communication and agreement down and up and across in the 
organization. This includes concurrence among major staff executives, 
among major and supervisory operating managers, among the necessary 
staff officers, and between them and line officers, within rank-and-file 
groups, and between all of these and managerial members at lower and 
higher levels. The need is for active and explicit communication which 
produces fertilization of ideas and united action among interdependent 
groups and individuals. 

The question always before the top administrative heads has to be: 
Do we all know what we are up to now, and are we all relating our 
efforts to this end in the best way possible? 

The challenge of assuring agreed understandings is further a ques- 
tion of knowing what kinds of subject matter and what issues are of 
relevant concern to each of the several groups. This means informa- 
tion relevant as going to specific groups and often even more as coming 
from those groups. On occasion, of course, the groups concerned will 
even extend out beyond the confines of the organization to such external 
bodies as labor unions, government agencies, local community bodies, 
and consumers. To know who have needed facts, who are directly 
affected by new ideas, who have to share in giving them effect—these 
are final aspects of the coordinative task to which top administration 
has continuously to address itself, 

Although directed specifically to the coordinating of personnel policy, 
the following paragraphs by J. Douglas Brown, director of the Indus- 
trial Relations Section at Princeton University, state the heart of this 
problem. What is said about the need for integrating the personnel 
function with over-all policy applies with equal force to the same need 
in respect to the interweaving of the other major functions. 

The best of procedures and the most enlightened policy fail time and 
time again in the absence of effective and cohesive organization within 
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the human structure that constitutes a corporation. Organization and its 
necessary corollary communication, have become the focus of the internal 
aspect of company industrial relations. The presence of two external or- 
ganizations of growing scope and influence, government and trade unions, 
has made the vitality and integration of the corporation as a human organ- 
ization of greater significance than ever before. 

Thus as a relative newcomer among the functions of higher manage- 
ment, industrial relations now finds its concern the central problem of 
corporate existence. How can a thousand or a hundred thousand individ- 
uals from the president to the last laborer hired be welded into a better 
working team despite growing frictions and cleavages? The devices of 
contract and financial incentive are no longer sufficient to overcome the 
centrifugal forces of great size, distance, economic differences, emotional 
tensions and ignorance of common interests. The industrial relations execu- 
tive of the future must be a student of corporate organization in a different 
sense than the lawyer, accountant, or industrial engineer. He will need 
to draw largely upon trial and error experience until industrial sociology, 
along with other social sciences, have provided some structure of analysis 
with other social sciences, have provided some structure of analysis for the 
art of sustaining effective human organization.* 


Mary P. Follett, who has written incisively on the coordinative con- 
cept, observes helpfully that “every organization has a form, a struc- 
ture, and what the organization does, its unified activity, depends 
not on the constituents alone, but on how these constituents are re- 
lated to one another.” 

And she further illuminates the nature of the analytical attack which 
has to be made on the problem of achieving relatedness in the following 


statement: 


Four fundamental principles of organization are: 
1. Coordination by direct contact of the responsible people concerned. 


2. Coordination in the early stages. maga 
8. Coordination as the reciprocal relating of all the factors in a situation. 
4, Coordination as a continuing process.* 


‘ 


THE STEPS TOWARD COORDINATION 


In the analysis which follows, provisions are suggested to assure the 
presence of direct, face-to-face contacts, early action in advance, a 
reciprocity of creative response, and the assurance of continuity in 
relations—all as intrinsic requirements of good coordination. 
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It will be an initial assumption that there is a more or less definite 
allocation among top administrators as to two interrelated obligations 
—the effectuation of present policies and the proposing of new ideas 
for policy. With this as the primary responsibility, the following steps 
are then required if coordination is to be well achieved: (1) There 
has to be assembled an adequate body of relevant fact and informed 
opinion; (2) this requires the presentation (communication) of fact 
and opinion by those who have them; (3) there has to be definition 
of who has responsibility for all specific operating duties; (4) there has 
to be knowledge, ability and agreement so that those severally responsi- 
ble can and will carry out the assignment; (5) this requires communica- 
tion and often some form of persuasion; (6) there has to be review 
and continuing appraisal of results, including the weighing of criticism, 
however much the criticism may seem mistaken. A final indispensable 
element is a conscious drive to create “functional unity” in the project 
as a whole, a sense of collective responsibility and good team-play or 
partnership. Hopefully some program of collective responsibility, as 
the previous chapter set this forth, will also come to be worked into 
the ultimate scheme and structure. 

The pattern of coordinative effort thus centers on these determinants: 
facts; presentation; assigned responsibility; ability to do and agreement 
to do; communication and persuasion; continuing appraisal; meeting 
of criticism; emphasis upon collective collaboration toward an agreed 
and unified end. 

This succession of steps and efforts is, of course, dictated by the 
desirable purpose of advance agreement among those implicated in 
carrying out a given policy. This purpose is or should be determining 
if our growing understanding of how people’s creative drives are called 
forth is to get practical application. 

Indeed, the briefest mention of the alternative methods here should 

_ be sufficient to suggest the one best way to be striven for as assuring 
that the steps just itemized will be taken. There are four familiar alterna- 
tives in promulgating decisions of high policy. First, decisions can be 
reached on a more or less singlehanded or restricted basis, and then 
be announced by fiat as a command or order, to which those affected 
submit. Second, there can be decision after some consultation with 
the affected individuals or groups yielding passive acquiescence. Third, 
there can be decision after the give-and-take of more or less repre- 
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sentative conference, leading to acceptance, or consent. And, finally, 
there can be sufficient discussion, shared by the interested individuals 
or groups, designed to evolve some newly conceived combination of 
ideas into an agreed policy better than the one initially advanced, thus 
resulting in integration. 

Familiar as all of these methods are, their relative strengths and 
weaknesses are not always appreciated. Submission and acquiescence 
involve risks of which all managerial persons should be mindful. They 
are the psychological hazards of having individuals—executives and 
workers alike—bring only a grudging, halfhearted, uninformed and un- 
convinced acceptance to newly proposed ideas. 

Compromise is humanly a strategy which assuredly has its place. 
But if the idea under discussion is well conceived and has merit, com- 
promise may represent its unfortunate dilution or ineffectual modifica- 
tion. 

Consent is good as indicating an affirmative and informed acceptance 
of new policy. But integration is ideally the best of all because of the 
account it takes of having those who are to activate the new proposal 
become parties from the outset to its formulation and adoption. Having 
contributed to the shaping of it and having considered the alternatives, 
those who thus help to achieve an integrated policy are psychologically 
committed to it and become its defenders and proponents. Such auspices 
are clearly the most desirable for the launching of changes, which are 
otherwise often resisted because of the sheer inertia of habit and 
familiarity. 

In organizations of any size, it is usually through groups having 
related duties or functions that new policies will take effect. This may 
mean supervisors, rank and file, or some specialized staff body. Hence, 
the following general principle is offered as being in line with the 
psychological requirements which good administration will strive to 
invoke: Coordination is best assured where representatives of funo- 
tional groups which are directly affected by or are involved in carrying 
out new policies are parties to the decision-reaching process. 

Careful adherence in practice to this principle would obviously yield 
a number of desirable outcomes. Information and opinions are thus 
advanced by those closest to the issue at stake; objections and difficulties 
are realistically offered and coped with in the period of formulation. 
Discussion takes account of the inevitably divergent points of view of 
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those looking at the same problem from different angles of knowledge 
and action. Agreements as reached are thus not only more practically 
useful but are understood by the participants in a way that enables 
them to interpret them intelligently back to their respective groups. 
Agreements are also positive and not grudging, and thus the active 
work of carrying them out is undertaken in a willing, creative spirit. 


THE NATURE OF COMMUNICATION 


The one crucial link in this chain not yet adequately stressed is the 
ways and means of assuring effective communication and persuasion 
by such representatives back within the groups for which they speak. 
Weakness here can be fatal unless careful planning and execution of 
the communication responsibility are provided. This problem becomes 
twofold in character—(1) of having the necessary group structures, 
meetings, face-to-face provisions for the channeling of decisions and 
reports, and (2) of having the necessary leadership capacity in repre- 
sentatives so that back among their own groups they can be effective 
in presentation, interpretation and persuasion. 

Good structures and good leadership guidance are both interde- 
pendently so essential that it is of the essence of complete coordination 
to provide them. This is, indeed, but one instance of the general truth 
which has always to be dominant in the thinking of administrators, 
namely, that good will and good ideas without good procedures be- 
come sentimentality; and good procedures without adequate knowl- 
edge and attitudes of good will become an ineffectual, hollow and often 
hypocritical shell. 

The conclusion is inescapable: the necessary process of communica- 
tion as it relates to new policy questions has to be broken down into 
a personal and face-to-face procedure of dealings with and in small 
groups. This requirement cannot be ignored if the intention is to g0 
beyond telling or announcing to an outcome of shared and willing 
conviction, There is no substitute for this face-to-face confrontation in 
the communication of important new ideas. 

If, for example, a foreman and a union shop steward or other de- 
partmental representative of the rank and file have attended a con- 
ference held to discuss and determine some change in vacation arrange- 
ments, they should go back to their departments and jointly conduct 
on company time a department meeting at which the decision is 
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presented, interpreted, discussed within the group, and agreement 
asked for. Indeed, there will on occasion be issues as to which it is 
desirable to hold such meetings prior to the departmental representa- 
tives attending an over-all company conference to consider pending 
issues. 

I cannot stress too strongly the astonishingly simple truth that the 
way to confer is to confer—to gather people together in appropriate 
groupings in association with their recognized supervisory leaders to 
thrash an issue out. One reason why this simple expedient for intimate 
communication is not used as often as good sense clearly dictates is 
that executives are often afraid of the lack of capacity of department 
heads, foremen, and shop stewards to direct and handle conferences 
fruitfully. To the extent that this fear has justification, it argues the 
need of training in conference techniques for those who should be 
equipped to assume this important duty. An abundance of experience 
shows that such training can greatly enhance the competence of con- 
ference leadership.’ 

From many who might be quoted to supply a confirmation of this 
assertion of the need for more face-to-face opportunities, I select the 
testimony of Professor F. J. Roethlisberger as follows: 


It is in these face-to-face relationships at work—whether they be be- 
tween superior and subordinate, trainer and trainee, staff and line, or 
counselor and counselee—that the important communications take place. 
None of the formal tools of communication—suggestion systems, bulletin 
boards, organization charts and manuals, courses designed to give in- 
formation, magazines, contests, speeches or letters—can supplant or change 
the character of these daily interactions. The meaningful communications 
occur in these microscopic processes of daily intercourse. It is through 
these face-to-face relationships that people at work learn what is expected 
of them and where they really stand. If in these daily face-to-face relation- 
ships people feel insecure, dependent or frustrated, no organizational man- 
ual can tell them where they belong.* 
dly on the personal and 
ord is getting more and 
the freight of a 
organization, 


This paragraph focuses attention splendi 
human realities of communication. As this w 
more popular reiteration today and is used to carry 
whole elaborate program of publicity measures within the 
it is not amiss to remind ourselves that the underlying aim of com- 


munication is a meeting of minds on common issues and that such a 
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meeting is psychologically the outcome of experiences suffictently com- 
mon or identical to give rise to similar conclusions.’ Such experiences 
are increased in vividness and concreteness when people meet together. 
But added to this meeting together, as a necessary psychological con- 
dition of common experiencing, there are certain presuppositions which 
should also be common and therefore had better be explicit. Collective 
dealings do in varying degrees already bring these presuppositions 
tacitly into existence; but more is required for the best results. The 
participating individuals can come most closely together in communica- 
tion if they approach each other as equals in human status, with a sense 
of possessing approximately equal economic power and with an equal 
disposition to use that power in what they regard as responsible, con- 
structive ways. At bottom the condition of true communication is mind- 
fulness that we are dealing with our peers; otherwise there is pity or 
pride or snobbery or condescension or suspicion at work to poison the 
man-to-man straightforwardness. 

In short, communication is more than the imparting or the securing 
of information which is educationally a limited experience. It is that 
interchange among persons who as equals deem it worth their while 
to associate together, because reciprocal advantages promise to be 
realized as they discover what are the thoughts of those sharing in 
the discussion. 

It is because of this deeper psychological truth about the nature of 
communication that there comes a point beyond which, as organiza- 
tions become large-scale, it is difficult for top administrators to get 
convincing experience vicariously—that is, through other, lesser execu- 
tives. Their flow of good communication tends to be seriously impaired. 
To have no “feel” for the shop, to have at no time any firsthand contact 
with the actual work of production, to know nothing of the conditions 
under which the rank and file live and get transported to work, to know 
labor union officials only through other executives or company lawyers 
—all this makes communication going to administrators mechanical, 
secondhand, devoid of personal impact. And the fact that the managerial 
heads may over the years have risen from the ranks can never supply 
them with the needed contemporary awareness of current sentiment 
down through the organization. All this is not a criticism of present 
developments in two-way communication programs, which in general 
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are all to the good if the severe limits upon their effectiveness are 
understood. But they cannot as programs of “employee public rela- 
tions” wisely become a substitute for a grasp of the inwardness of 
communication, which is the interchange of states of mind among re- 
sponsible individuals and groups who accord each other the respect 
of equal status and of equal desire to learn other aspects of common 
problems. 


THE STRUCTURING OF COORDINATION 


The next question which arises is as to how the coordinative principle 
should be given practical application in planning the committee struc- 
ture of a given organization as a whole. How thoroughly and con- 
sistently can this principle be wisely invoked? A sincere effort to give 
it wide effect in an organization of any size would obviously mean 
that the idea of representation of functional interests would be extended 
beyond the now customary procedures in a way that many executives 
might at first view with alarm or at least with question. 

Let me, then, illustratively suggest first in respect to the coordinative 
process, as it bears on the adoption of personnel policies, how this 
principle might be applied. In order to make this application specific, 
a fairly typical plan of group structuring as now practised. will first 
be described. 

I shall characterize an industrial organization in which there is a 
personnel vice-president working closely with the president, who also 
has in the same relation to him vice-presidents in charge of production, 
sales and finance. These five would constitute the nucleus of a company 
executive committee. Most ordinary matters of high policy in all func- 
tional areas would be considered and accepted through this body, with 
some understanding that extraordinary issues would be the responsi- 
bility of the board of directors of the corporation. 

Depending on the size and complexity of its problems, this executive 
committee may have among others a subcommittee on personnel policies 
to explore, formulate and recommend new personnel ideas for the 
consideration of the executive group. The personnel vice-president 
would usually be chairman of this subcommittee. He may also, although 
practice varies, be the executive through whom dealings with labor 
unions are channeled; and labor union leaders will naturally be brought 
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into conference, formal and informal, on matters which may range 
beyond the present content and working of specified items in the col- 
lective agreement. ` 

Also, of course, the provisions of a collective agreement may specify 
and entail the creation of a hierarchy of joint conference groups on 
grievances and other items, beginning within each department and 
leading often at the stage of final appeal to some designated outside 
person or body for arbitration. 

It would be in this connection, also, that labor-management pro- 
duction committees, as discussed in the previous chapter, would become 
a part of the representative structure for conference and communication. 

As contributing to the necessary structuring, an inclusive foremen’s 
council in which all foremen meet together is also desirable. (In large 
plants this may have to be broken down divisionally.) This council 
will typically assume various functions of communication, discussion, 
training, social activities, and the like. It speaks for the foremen as a 
group, and through it the foremen will be spoken to as a group. It 
should be the agency of their representation in terms of advocacy, con- 
sent, integration, and criticism. It should also usually be one of the 
agencies utilized by the foremen for negotiating their terms of employ- 
ment. Assistant foremen might also be members (perhaps nonvoting) 
of this responsible body or might have a body of their own. An ex- 
plicit organization and identification of the special interests of the 
supervisory group is essential to care for two-way communication at 
and for this level. 

The functioning of some form of inclusive body of the rank-and-file 
workers is also here assumed. If the workers are divided among craft 
and industrial unions, some over-all representative agency uniting 
these for dealings with management will usually be essential. And the 
worker organizations (labor union or independent union as demo- 
cratically determined by election under the law) should desirably have 
a further breakdown by departments, with shop representatives (shop 
stewards ) in each department selected to deal in the first instance with 
their own foremen on frictions which may arise. 

Thus far the provision of representative groups at the successive 
levels of head executives, supervisors and rank and file has been out- 
lined. This manner and degree of structuring are frequent and familiar 
today. Organizationally, American companies have come a long way 
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under the urgent needs of large-scale operation. Yet further steps in 
giving fuller effect to the principle of coordination have been relatively 
few. One added step here urged for consideration, in order to get this 
principle more fully utilized, is to provide that representative participa- 
tion from each of the several groups at the successive levels of the 
hierarchy shall be extended into each of the other organized group 
bodies. 

In other words, in many companies each functional group now has 
its own constituent or representative body, agency and mouthpiece. But 
representation is not extended from each body into the rest of the 
groups with which it should have closer working relations. These inter- 
group relationships are feeble or nonexistent. Present horizontal lines 
of functional group autonomy are too sharply and severely drawn. They 
include virtually no vertical representation of members from other 
levels. 

What then would it mean if such representation became inclusive 
beyond these horizontal levels? 

Concretely it would mean that on the executive committee of top 
management (or whatever other group assumes its function) there 
would sit representatives of foremen and of the rank and file. On the 
foremen’s council (or its representative executive body ) would sit repre- 
sentatives of top management and rank and file. And in some committee 
body the rank and file in its unified representative capacity would on 
occasion be joined by representatives from the other major groups. 
This intergroup representative action would not, of course, necessarily 
be invoked at all meetings. It would be called into action when im- 
portant differences of policy or questions about change of policy were 


under review. Each group would still have its own autonomous gather- 


ings to handle its internal issues. But even on this score, it would readily 
become clear in practice that many matters now thought of as “internal 


to a functional group would be found to have intergroup relevance and 


significance, meriting more representative intergroup discussion in order 


to achieve the wisest outcomes. 
I have made this suggestion concrete for purposes of illustration, 


not for purposes of prescription. For the basic idea and aim are obviously 


subject to the widest possible variations in arrangement suited to the 
The central point to establish 


special needs of different organizations. 
clearly is the purpose which should be fulfilled—namely, a shared inter- 
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representation among functional groups which are directly affected by 
or are involved in carrying out new policies, and which therefore share 
in the deliberations where these policies are being shaped and given 
effect. 

This underlying principle is thus directed toward widened under- 
standing, more informed decisions, readier acceptance of new ideas. 
Here is an educational aid to administrative changes and advances, 
Here is an organic structuring of communication channels. This is not 
a heedless multiplication of conferring bodies. It is an extension of the 
coordinative usefulness of committee structures which already exist 
partially in many organizations, in order to enable them to perform 
better because more inclusively their role of deliberation and com- 
munication, 

I repeat, emphatically, that I have no interest to advance a “plan,” 
which would have to include a consideration of numerous other features. 
For example, should the representative group at each level be allowed 
to originate new proposals or only to review those sent to it from the 
group at the higher level? To what extent would the top administrative 
body feel itself bound by judgments passed up from other groups? Is 
the functioning of any one or some or all of such groups to be conceived 
as legislative in some final sense, or only as one of consultation or the 
offering of advice and suggestion? 

Important as questions like these are, they are for present purposes 
subordinate. Differences of practice and varied experiments are in such 
matters inevitable and desirable. I have no plan and believe in no one 
plan. Concern is solely centered upon an approach to applications of 
the idea of the active interrepresentation of different group interests 
as a necessary measure for improving the needful coordination. 

There has thus far been no discussion of the board of directors as a 
body also potentially subject to the use of the representative principle. 
Yet I see every reason why this application of a valid principle should 
be sympathetically considered. Indeed, its basic soundness seems so 
intrinsic that I prophesy that a generation hence it will probably be 
usual for boards of directors deliberately to include representatives 
of the several levels of executives and supervisors, of manual workers 
directly or through labor union officers, and of consumers. 

This prophecy is offered in no quixotic spirit. For already it is true 
that there are searchings of heart in an increasing number of companies 
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as to the wise composition of a board of directors (or board of trustees 
in agencies where that designation is used). Indeed, a few companies 
have even now provided for rank-and-file representation upon their 
boards. Present methods of selecting directors have the sole sanction 
of having come about through obvious historic influences. Little ob- 
jective thought has thus far gone into the problem from this vital point 
of view of the strengthening of functional unity among the operating 
participants. Even so, practices are widely divergent, some companies 
favoring a heavy representation of responsible managerial heads on 
boards, and others including as “insiders” only the president himself 
as representing management.” 

An explicit participation of the closely affected groups in top de- 
liberative councils, when and where pertinent issues are under review, 
seems in the light of the findings of this study to have a justification 
which is valid on grounds administrative, psychological, economic, 
political and ethical. 

This extension of the coordinative principle and method in ways 
which will implicate people’s states of mind throughout the organiza- 
tion may seem extreme to some. And such an extension, adapted to 
each organization’s needs, will no doubt come slowly at first. But it 
is sure to gain momentum as experience demonstrates its intrinsic 
soundness and administrative productivity. ý 

One possible misunderstanding, however, should be clarified at once. 
This is a discussion of the most educationally effective method of ecur- 
ing changes in such policy matters as may obviously affect the working 
attitudes of the entire working staff. Attention is being centered on that 


important half of coordination involved in the origination, formulation, 


criticism and acceptance of proposed policy. This chapter is not 
direction and oversight of 


primarily addressing itself to the executive 
policy once it has been adopted. That topic was earlier considered. 


What has been said about participation in the adoption of new policy has 
equal validity, however, as to principle and method, when issues of 
current policy appraisal, evaluation and possible revision are under 
review with the aim of possible alteration. 
Executive direction itself has to be at all times unitary, vigorous and 
firm. But the resultfulness which grows out of unified direction, based 
on advance consultative concurrence in vital policy, is tapping motives _ 
of workers far stronger than where such acceptance comes by sub- 
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mission to a handed-down-by-fiat ruling. For under the psychological 
involvements of some form of consultative management, creative group 
interests and group self-responsibility will develop as the inwardness 
of problems is more widely known, as the stimulus of shared efforts at 
problem solving is present, and as some sense of satisfaction, benefit and 
reward is being enjoyed out of genuine and active collaborative efforts. 

The urgency and the pervasive character of the need for these co- 
ordinative provisions, the searching handling they require in terms of 
new structuring and of skilled administrative leadership, the benefits 
that can accrue in functional unity—these are surely destined to have 
fuller recognition in the years ahead. For we are here addressing our- 
selves to the resistive difficulties which lie at the heart of uninteresting 
work, indifferent workmanship and poor morale. 

Further supporting testimony, if such be needed, is offered in the 
scholarly and penetrating conclusion to Miss Helen Baker’s study of 
“Management Procedures in the Determination of Industrial Relations 
Policies,” which grows out of years of close and astute study. Her final 
paragraph is as follows: 


The soundness of personnel policies and their satisfactory applications 
may depend to a considerable extent on the way they have been deter- 
mined, During the past ten years, personnel policies have been given an 
increasingly important place on the agenda of top management councils. At 
the same time, the base for discussion of such policies has been broadened. 
It is a safe prediction that the determination of personnel policies will be 
of no less importance in the next ten years and no less subject to change. 
If outside pressures become of increasing importance, internal arrange- 
ments must be strengthened accordingly. The intelligence and foresight- 
edness with which managements face these changes may affect not only 
the future of the individual company but also the future of our demo- 
cratic capitalistic society.1° 


CONCLUSION 

There remains, in conclusion, one aspect of the coordinative process 
to be underscored. Thus far the structuring phase has been stressed. 
The psychological phase, the importance of attitudes and intentions— 
this needs a renewed emphasis, 

First, on this score, is reiteration of the necessity that top administra- 
tion shall assert its leadership role. Without this, nothing of permanent 
coordinative value will occur, If management wants the results of co- 
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ordination, it has also to want to give the lead as to ways and means. 
It has to demonstrate this desire by taking the initiative and by willing- 
ness to listen to what is said when, up from the bottom, voices, whether 
cogent or confused, are speaking through the various established chan- 
nels. 

It may be said, second, that there has been too much stress upon 
the possible resistance which will be encountered among administrators, 
and that initiative toward more collaborative procedures may be more 
widely anticipated in the future. 

I confess, however, that I find much truth in the following comment 
by A. H. Leighton, who speaks on this score from wide knowledge: 


Policy making is a prerogative that is jealously guarded and to share 
it with others is to lose some of one’s stock of prestige. It is in the monolith 
tradition and the conference table is often a kind of battlefield where one 
wins his reputation or loses it. Discussions about ‘what policy’ sometimes 
only makes sense if one realizes that the real issue is ‘whose policy.’ The 
promotion of collaborative thinking, the development of group participa- 
tion on the part of all staff members, the building, in short, of an effective 
team so that the vast work can be accomplished that is necessary in 
creating an efficient and well-adjusted policy, these are considered to be 
secondary matters. 


A resistive sense as to the inviolable prerogatives of management, 
pride of administrative status, insistence on technical “rightness” in- 
stead of searching for a meeting of minds—these, in short, may all 
retard progress toward a wise, coordinative outcome. 

Yet if the unconvinced will look about them at the extension of the 
“multiple management” approach into more and more companies, at 
those labor-management committees which function sincerely and pro- 
ductively, at those collective agreements which stress cooperative 
dealings, they will find that the acceptance of the approach here recom- 
mended toward stronger procedures of coordination is mushrooming 
at a gratifying rate. And this is happening because the proof of the 
pudding has been in the eating. 

Finally, the team-play, or partnership, outlook is the ultimate purpose 
and result of coordinative effort. It is easy to trivialize the team-play 
analogy. But an approximate unity of creative intention can of a surety 
be bought at a price, the elements of which are known. And sincere 
effort toward building into the organizational plan some concrete co- 
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ordinative procedures can alone supply certain of the required elements, 
Notably it provides the “huddles” of industry as well as other integral 
personalized ways of communication. To invoke the coordinative 
principle is to bring about that common understanding which is es- 
sential for unity of intention and which yields a shared realization of 
the social function of an enterprise. 

The administrative drive toward a dynamic coordination will, in short, 
bring home to executives what the price of functional unity is. For as 
this effort gets under way, it will render articulate as is possible in no 
other way those sentiments of the participants which reveal how their 
satisfactions in and through collaboration on production can be strength- 
ened, This valuable result is not a by-product. It constitutes, along with 
the need for smooth technical proficiency, the psychologically intrinsic 
motivation for and justification of the entire coordinative program. 


* THIRTEEN - 


Administration as an Educational Function 


Today business organization requires an imaginative grasp of the psy- 
chologies of populations engaged in differing modes of occupation; of 
populations scattered through cities, through mountains, through plains; 
of populations on the ocean, and of populations in mines, and of popula- 
tions in forests. It requires an imaginative grasp of conditions in the tropics, 
and of conditions in temperate zones. It requires an imaginative grasp of 
the interlocking interests of great organizations, and of the reactions of the 
whole complex to any change in one of its elements. It requires an imag- 
inative understanding of laws of political economy, not merely in the 
abstract, but also with the power to construe them in terms of the particular 
circumstances of a concrete business. It requires some knowledge of the 
laws of health and of the laws of fatigue, and of the conditions for sustained 
reliability. It requires an imaginative understanding of the social effects 
of the conditions of factories. It requires a sufficient conception of the 
role of applied science in modern society.t 


Administration as a fine art requires certain kinds of attitudes, policies 
and methods, all of which look to the productive release of human 
talent. It calls into use knowledge commonly referred to as psychologi- 
cal and economic. It draws upon whatever body of administrative 
science has to date been formulated. Since there are aspects of novelty 
in the content of the related fields of study, in the possible applications 
of their findings in the personal outlooks and traits required by ad- 
ministrators, and in the procedural side of their work, it is not surprising 
that an administrative art has not come rapidly into general operative 
use. 
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The assumption is reasonable, or at least hopeful, that if administra- 
tive performance which looks in this newer direction is to become more 
general, conscious attention to processes of education and training can 
be beneficial. Both for present and oncoming incumbents of executive 
posts, a more serious effort in this direction is worthy of more con- 
scientious trial if administrative adeptness is agreed to be socially im- 
portant. Indeed, it would seem hardly possible to have too much or 
too good an education for all who are or propose to be immersed in 
this indispensable social activity. 

There will be those to allege that in administration “there are never 
enough good men to go around”; and others to doubt whether education 
can directly be of help in improving this “inborn” artistic skill. It is 
true of every important calling that the number of topnotch performers 
is limited. And it is true of our educational efforts for executives that 
they have thus far been on an experimental and probably not too effec- 
tive basis, In all honesty, only after a quarter century of beginnings 
are we coming to see something of the nature of the educational task 
entailed. 

This chapter will therefore raise a few broad questions kindred to 
the educational aspects of administration. It will not elaborate upon 
specific training programs, as to which the literature is abundant and 
tewarding.? Some of the vital issues here are (1) the nature of the 
administrative mentality and of its cultivation; (2) the implications of 
the educational responsibilities of managers themselves; (3) the prob- 
lem of the sources for new executives who qualify to be upgraded; and 


(4) the role of the university in helping to advance the educational 
assignment here confronted, 


IS THERE AN ADMINISTRATIVE MIND? 

It would be untrue to assume that there is something identifiable as 
the “administrative mind.” Many and diverse qualities are needed, along 
with varying combinations of traits in different settings. Nor is there 
apparently much of value to be derived from compiling lists of “qualities 
of leadership” or of administrative superiority which might be analyzed 
and helped to cultivation. Rather it is perhaps valuable to stress those 
widely useful traits and interests, the exercise of which can be an un- 
questioned asset, I refer to: (1) a capacity for clarifying generalization; 
(2) an Operating rather than a Promotive interest, or, in different lan- 
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guage, a constructive rather than an exploitative approach; (3) some 
sensitiveness to the requirements of wholesome human relations both 
among individuals and within groups; (4) a grasp of the importance 
of community and public relations (local, consumer, governmental and 
organized labor). If education can help to develop discernment in 
these areas, it can have great usefulness for the purposes with which 
administration has to be concerned. 

The higher one goes in administrative activity the truer it is that 
one has to be a specialist in the ability to generalize effectively. This 
means possession of a capacity to abstract general conclusions out of 
multiple bodies of not too clearly related facts, and then to think in 
general terms long enough to translate the correctly formulated gen- 
eralization, conclusion or solution into the wise handling of some new 
set of specific, factual proposals, Professor Alfred North Whitehead 
has well characterized this quality in the following way: 


The modern commercial mentality requires many elements of discipline, 
scientific and sociological. But the great fact remains that details of 
relevant knowledge cannot be foreseen. Thus even for mere success, and 
apart from any question of intrinsic quality of life, an unspecialized 
aptitude for eliciting generalizations from particulars and seeing the 
divergent illustration of generalities in diverse circumstances is required. 

lly a philosophic habit; it is the survey 


Such a reflective power is essential 
of society from the standpoint of generality. This habit of general thought, 
in the widest sense of that 


undaunted by novelty, is the gift of philosophy, 


term.® 


That such a talent can be cultivated by conscious study is a valid 


conclusion, although it is true that the potentialities of individuals in 


this direction vary greatly and true also that education directed to this 
essful—in part because 


end has not thus far been conspicuously succ 
this objective has not been sought. Nevertheless, training in orderly 
habits of thought, in analytical skill, in imaginative induction of hy- 
potheses worthy of test—all this can be educationally more fruitful 
whenever educators will address themselves to this as a worthy and 


central aim. Also in this connection, it is important to recall the earlier 
discussion (see Chapter 8) of the conditions prerequisite to reaching 
“practical judgments” and decisions. The extent to which past experience 
with sound decisions can be drawn upon for help in new problem 


situations is far greater than might be supposed, if the executive has 
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through training become consciously aware of the elements and steps 
which comprise “straight thinking” as a shared process. 

Those who approach participation in business direction from the 
point of view preponderantly of “banker management,” or of what 
Veblen called “finance capitalism,” are not usually those who are deeply 
interested in or necessarily skilled in administration in the sense here 
conceived. There are still those in business who are playing for high 
stakes and quick results, who see industrial and mercantile enterprises 
as pawns in a game of financial manipulation, who are not unfairly 
spoken of as “business buccaneers.” Promoters and “entrepreneurs” of 
this caliber do not tend to have administrative interests, They do not 
usually possess the patience, the human sensitivity and the public out- 
look to administer well in the constructive, long-range way today re- 
quired, F ortunately, the demands and occasions of present-day economic 
adventure lie much less in the field of financial manipulation than in 
the field of the more sober and steady building of productive unity on 
foundations of cooperative effort. 

Stated educationally, this means that administrative leaders have to 
come to understand what the central concerns of the administrative 
process actually entail. The elements of process and of personnel have 
to be fused into the forwarding of the corporate aims; and “corporation 
finance” has to be seen as instrumental here and not as a field for the 
manipulation of securities, physical properties or accounts for selfish 
ends. 
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the desire and skill can be increased, But that infallible training methods 
to assure this improved outlook are accessible cannot be truthfully said. 
There is undoubted force in the contention of Chester I. Barnard that 
a highly intellectualized, verbally facile and bookish approach may 
incur the danger of creating “a strong bias in many individuals against 
understanding in the field of human relations.” * 

Mr. Barnard interestingly suggests three important areas of study as 
having value here; and his ideas should be helpful in the training of 
individual executives and in the approach to formal study in educational 
institutions, His three points are: (1) “the need for inculcating an 
appreciation of the importance and of the inevitability of non-logical 
behavior”; (2) “instruction as to the nature of general social systems”; 
(3) “instruction about formal organizations as organic and evolving 
systems.” 5 

One end result of any training, however it may be gained, will com- 
bine some genuine fondness for people, some sensitivity to dealings 
with them, some magnanimity of spirit, some patient capacity to “suffer 
fools gladly,” in the metaphorical language of the Bible. And it will 
add to these a practical sense and conviction about democratic values, 
institutions and applications. 

The need for top executives to be alert to the external influences 
which play upon their organizations is today patent. Nor is it a re- 
sponsibility which can be delegated in any complete way to an officer 
functionally responsible for “public relations,” valuable though such 
an executive unquestionably can be. 

A primary emphasis here has to do with the executive's development 
of a sense of the public interest—a matter about which business educa- 
tion should have much more to say than has been thus far true. Wise 
executives are increasingly recognizing that to conceive their obligation 
solely in terms of reconciling the several group interests within their 
corporations is not sufficient. In fact and in law a public interest becomes 
increasingly identifiable. And as its nature and the issues affected by 
it become identified, there is growing support for the view that in the 
conduct of economic affairs this public interest is paramount. Moreover, 
this public concern (however vague it may momentarily seem on any 
specific issue) does impinge upon a variety of important aspects of 
corporate policy on which executive leaders have to keep an attentive 
eye. The whole approach here elaborated is, indeed, a defining of the 
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role of administration as it becomes increasingly infused with concern 
for outcomes which realize a public interest. 

The administrative and social costs of achieving a dynamic and pro- 
ductive peace in organizational relations have been here in review. 
The emphasis as to such costs has centered on the responsibilities of 
fostering the creative initiative of all in corporate settings. And that 
this initiative has to have a twofold source in the work both of managers 
and labor union leaders has been shown. The preoccupations of these 
two groups are destined to move functionally closer and closer together, 
Moreover, the need beyond such joint initiative, with its release of 
creative power, is for a spirit in both camps of patient accommodation 
to the essential efforts of social inventiveness which have to go forward 
experimentally in many individual organizations and industries. The 
gaining of such experience which tests and establishes the good in new 
methods of improved collaboration—for managers, union leaders and 
rank and file—is the basis for the learning and the attitudes which 
are in the public interest, For such learning experience constitutes a 
finer fulfillment for persons and for their corporate activities. Patience 
is further required because of the time factor in discovering and putting 
to use the variegated social engineering capacity which will apply the 
growing knowledge of that science of man now increasingly available. 

It is being grasped, moreover, that the social costs referred to, as 
helping to bring a public interest into being, are payable in coin which 
is that of the American realm. These costs are part of our account with 
the national purpose and promise to bring into operating form and 
expression a democratic American life. To be in command of the art | 
of administration in this awareness of its assignment is thus to com- 
bine a striving to realize a public interest with a personal career which 
is building vitalized organizations possessed of their necessary har- 
mony and productivity, To be a good administrator is to share in a vital 
social function which offers an invaluable contribution to the public 
good—which expresses a public interest. 

To go on to additional aspects of administrative concern, emphasis 
should next be placed upon study of the relation of organizations to 
the local community in which they operate. If the association of indi- 
viduals within the four walls of a plant comprises a social system, it is 
equally true that the social system of the locality’ is important to reckon 
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with. This extends, of course, to the functioning of transportation, 
housing, recreation, education, public health, taxation, worship and 
other factors, including the social class stratification,’ which permeate 
each local area. The total community content of life should ideally 
contribute to the over-all well-being of those who labor in it. And of 
equal importance is the fact of the growing self-consciousness and solici- 
tude of local communities themselves for the quality of life they are 
providing. Companies which have newly come to such communities 
cannot with impunity ride roughshod over local pride, local standards 
and forward-looking plans of sound community growth. 

One does not have to be an all-out “decentralist” to agree with White- 
head that the time has now come when “almost every reason for the 
growth of cities, concurrently with the growth of civilization, has been 
profoundly modified.” And the threat of atomic warfare has only added 
to the already urgent challenge as to the difficulty of achieving a humane 
existence in the overlarge cities which exemplify America’s growth. 
Corporate decisions about plant location no less than about all the 
other aspects of local community relations in the next generation will 
be profoundly influenced by an administrative desire to assure that 
the life lived away from work shall add its substantial human attrac- 
tiveness and appeal to morale-building efforts within the corporate 


walls, Life is all of a piece, and the sociology of administration requires 


attention to this truth in a land where community expansion has thus 
far been accidental and not sufficiently mindful that the purpose in 
building cities is to help build personalities. The orientation of manage- 
rial thinking, especially among the younger generation, to a community- 
relations consciousness and positive program clearly requires educa- 
tional attention. For the administrative mind tomorrow will have to 
be community-minded. 

In summary, then, some indispensable attributes of administrative 
capacity are: to be good at fruitful generalization; to be constructive 
and not exploitative about capital, things and people; to be concerned 
to achieve friendly personal relations; and to be sensitive to evolving 
public interests and local community relations. The able administra- 
tive mind is imaginative, foresighted, open-minded to necessary novel- 
ties of planning and experiment. And it has the courage of its con- 


victions. 
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THE ADMINISTRATOR AS EDUCATOR 

In referring to the responsibility of the administrator to be himself 
an educator, I have in mind one dominant thought. The conduct of 
his work requires constant dealings with his immediate colleagues indi- 
vidually and in groups and occasional group dealings with other mem- 
bers of the working force. The sound maxim here is to make every 
administrative contact one which helps to advance the learning, the 
understanding and the concurrence of those being dealt with. 

Let the administrator count that day lost, the paraphrase might run, 
when top executives have had no fruitful association with others which 
has advanced their understanding and their eager response to the prob- 
lems in hand. Particularly is this injunction pertinent to the time- 
consuming but essential work of committee meetings and group con- 
ferences of all kinds in which executive heads play a determining part. 
Such meetings are educational occasions, and they should be recognized 
as such and conducted consciously as such, if the best results are to 
obtain. The weakness of much committee work in which executives 
engage is that it is poorly planned, its purposes are not clearly con- 
ceived, its direction is casual and lacking in firmness and focus. The 
educational opportunity is not realized. 

One specific device is worth a second mention here because of its 
tested values. Excellent self-educational results have been attained 
where the task of formulating and promulgating executive job analysis 
and job description statements is worked out by executives themselves 
individually and in groups. The self-study and organization study which 
inevitably flow from this effort can have unique educational values.’ 

A worthy dictum here is that “good training takes the place of much 
order-giving.” This is unassailable. But it suggests a too limited objec- 
tive. For the administrator has the further educational task of evok- 
ing the self-responsive interests of men and groups throughout the 
organization. Those interests of personal and group initiative are learned 
and fostered by experiences which are satisfying. The whole develop- 
ment of some plan of participation in productivity, for example, succeeds 
or fails as it is approached as an educational project. As educator, the 
administrative head is thus striving to supply the guidance toward 
new action in new settings in such skillful ways as to reinforce the 
building of improved new attitudes and skills up and down the opera- 
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tive hierarchy. His is the opportunity to apply the basic principle of 
learning that people learn what they live; they learn only what they 
live; and they learn it only in so far as they live it 

A final word is in order about the self-education of top administrative 
persons, since testimony is general that there is a strong temptation 
for those who have reached the top to become complacent about their 
own attainments and capacities, and to slacken on self-educative efforts. 
If he is to play an educational role, the administrator will himself have 
to be learning. There are always important new things to be learned 
about one’s own evolving organization; and, under present conditions, 
there are even more important facts about impinging outside influences 
requiring to be coped with. To keep alive a habit of curious and critical 
inquiry and of inventive proposal is often not easy for the executive 
who has “arrived.” But it is the only safeguard against a disposition 
on the one hand “to let well enough alone,” and on the other hand to 
worry and build up an anxiety neurosis because adverse factors seem- 
ingly beyond the executive's control either are harming or threatening 
to harm the organization. Too many administrative stomach ulcers are 
due to disinclination to undertake a study of urgent problems sufficiently 
searching to supply correctives which could resolve the problem. It 
is often easier to worry than to learn how to master puzzling situations. 
It is also easier for the arrived executive to place blame elsewhere than 
to educate himself as to how to meet new and untoward conditions. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE SUCCESSION 


Yet even if executive leaders are in danger of losing their own drives 
to self-improvement, they are obliged to be mindful of this need on 
behalf of those below them in the administrative pyramid. Conscious 
concern for the executive succession is a necessary counsel of admin- 
istrative prudence. Death and resignations are realities not to be ig- 
nored. 

This means that some training policy has to be pressed at the top 
to cope with this inevitable contingency. Programs of overseeing execu- 
tive understudies, of instituting upgrading conferences, of publicizing 
the existence of promotional ladders—these and other measures should 
all help to assure that individuals who are prospective top executives 
are given plenty of experience in trying out their powers with larger 
responsibilities. There is no substitute for trial at the job under condi- 
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tions where educational correction and appraisal are definitely provided 
by those now in power. 

Also, there is a real danger in keeping an executive so long in a 
subordinate post that he loses the proper fighting edge for effectively 
being advanced to a position of top responsibility. This can be due to 
loss of energy through age or to attitudes of discouragement and frustra- 
tion which the waiting period has induced. Many a potential top ad- 
ministrator is lost to his best effectiveness by delays (for whatever 
reasons) in giving him the chance to measure his talents against greater 
responsibilities. 

Some adaptation of the idea of “sabbatical leaves” from business 
to a university can be another valuable educational device. A number 
of universities are offering opportunities for mature corporate executives 
to return to the campus to take intensive “refresher” courses for various 
lengths of time and under diverse plans. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion exemplify different ways of achieving this desirable purpose. That 
there can be great stimulation and refreshment from a complete break 
with business preoccupations into a temporary academic background 
in associated study with other mature executives is unquestionable, And 
the benefits are the greater as the subject matter being studied is cal- 
culated to develop powers of generalization, imagination and what 
Whitehead calls a “philosophic habit” in the sense that, as he says, “in 
philosophy, the fact, the theory, the alternatives, and the ideal, are 
weighed together. Its gifts are insight and foresight and a sense of the 
worth of life. In short, that sense of importance which serves all civilized 
effort.” ° 


THE ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY 

Mention of refresher courses and businessmen’s “institutes” in uni- 
versities leads appropriately to a final reference to the role of the univer- 
sity in training for administration. There is, of course, a sense in which 

. administration cannot be taught but must be learned in firsthand ex- 
perience with the policies and practices of specific organizations. And 
beyond a certain few “tool” subjects like accounting and statistics, what 
it is possible to learn through courses for undergraduates at the uni- 
versity level is chiefly the acquiring of vocabulary, the analysis of de- 
scriptions of individual company or industry practices, the accumulation 
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of factual data on governmental relations and labor union activities. 
The study of cases of actual business problems can further be used to 
develop analytic powers and problem-solving capacity. Beyond this 
degree of specialization, the sound educational ends should be well 
served through a modernized liberal-arts curriculum in which general 
or integrated background courses are included. 

Administration and organization can be theorized about, but skill in 
the administrative handling of organization problems requires at its 
best a combination of actual experience and reflection upon it in a 
systematic, objective and concrete way. 

The kind of attitude, point of view and general humane approach, 
which constitute so crucial a part of adequate equipment for executive 
competence—these are the product of emulation of good examples, of 
suggestion, of moral conviction, of natural kindliness. Students can be 
told about these things; they can read about them (or such books as 
this would not be written!). But in the last analysis they will learn how 
to behave with conviction and operating competence only as they live 
their convictions and prove their worth in satisfying outcomes. Good 
teachers and wisely guided apprentice experience in executive posts can 
both have value, however, in forwarding these necessary ends of sound 
attitudes and wholesome conduct. 

The problem of college or university instruction in administration to- 
day tends to be one of too early and too intensive specialization, of rote 
learning of “successful” practices and accepted techniques, of accept- 
ing and passing on uncritically the prevailing philosophy of business 
and “free enterprise.” +° 

Yet at the graduate level, and occasionally in evening ( extension) 
courses for people already at work and desirous of broadening their 
outlook and improving their competence, the opportunity is great both 
to kindle a willingness for further independent study and to come in 
contact with attitudes, approaches and recorded experiences, all of 
which can have creative value. Organizations which will encourage 
their younger executives to undertake study of this kind are likely to . 
receive a bountiful return on a modest investment in scholarship aid. 

The practice of recruiting new executive candidates from the graduat- 
ing centers of universities and engineering schools is now widespread." 
And the methods of selecting and inducting these recruits are well 
established, One shortcoming of this practice, however, has not been 
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as yet sufficiently confronted. The young man who goes from college 
to one company and stays with it for years is deprived of the valuable 
comparative experience of other companies; and he is never able to 
bring to his own organization any outside ideas unless he has studiously 
gone in search of them. This tends to inflexibility of outlook which is a 
handicap to the man and to the organization. 

In short, if society is looking to the higher educational institutions for 
administrative leaders, there is still much work to be done by them to 
discover how best to fulfill this expectation. Recognition of this as an 
educational problem is hardly a generation old, and educational efforts 
are still more experimental in objective and method than many uni- 
versities seem willing to admit. Nor has there been in any objective 
way, and animated by a social point of view, any comprehensive evalua- 
tion of the work of collegiate schools of business.'* That such an ap- 
praisal would yield flattering or impressive results is by no means certain. 
The most superficial comparison of the careers of those who have en- 
tered business straight out of a liberal arts college with those who have 
graduated from schools of business suggests that there is much work 
to do in education for administration if we are to multiply the supply 
of administrators of the right caliber to meet the virtually inexhaustible 
demand. 


CONCLUSION 
This chapter has focused attention on the educational role of those 
who administer and on the need for fuller planfulness and clearer pur- 
pose about the education of prospective administrators. All that has 
been said applies with equal force to the education of leaders in the 
labor union movement. Failure to enlarge upon this point implies no 
lack of appreciation of its integral importance. As labor union officials 
have inevitably to assume more and more interest in administrative 
processes and consequences, the fact is, of course, that they are them- 
selves essentially joining the ranks of administrators both in actuality 
_ and by indirection. Hence, their education stands in exactly as important 
need of appraisal and of advancement as does that of managerial 
leaders. Nor are we without heartening evidences of worth-while new 
experiments here. 
But I hazard the conjecture that this entire adult educational effort 
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will wait for its best fruition upon the multiplying of projects in which 
the education of administrators and of labor leaders is to some extent 
occurring simultaneously in the same classrooms and seminars. The 
difficulties to be encountered in achieving this are real, but they appear 
to be transitional in character owing largely to the newness of the 
problem and the absence of definition and formulation of a body of 
administrative principles and practices. There is far more of philosophy 
and of subject matter that can be identical in the instruction of both 
groups than is today widely realized. And it would be a great step 
ahead if, for example, in the “sabbatical” institutes above referred to 
there should be a liberal admixture of members from high labor union 
positions. 

There has been progress in education as applied to corporate leader- 
ship. But it has thus far even at its best been lacking in clear and 
sufficiently broad objectives, been fragmentary in content and tentative 
in method. And it needs above all a wider grasp by teachers and students 
of the social and moral significance of administration and of the func- 
tional role of business in society. 

The reason why this more dynamic and social educational emphasis 
is needed should now be clear. For the challenge of creating and 
facilitating organized administrative relations, democratically purposed, 
mindful of the whole man and ethically sensitive, will not down. Any 
wide grasp of the more profound meaning of administration and any 
widespread self-consistent program to give it effect still wait upon the 
acceptance of some philosophic underpinnings from which “practical” 
people tend to shy away. 

The dictum of William E. Hocking has still to be interpreted into 
operational significance in administering the organizations of our land. 
For, he has said, “the principle of the future state must be that every 
man shall be a whole man.” 

Administration as a fine art has to undertake the translation of this 
truth into a growing reality within the conduct of the “substates” or 
corporate entities which together comprise the whole state. This has 
to be done in the public interest and no less in the interest of corporate 
bodies and of the personalities which compose them. All this will need 
the support of better education all along the line to accomplish the 
desired aim, integral as it is to the life and future of a democracy. It 
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will also no doubt invoke in the lives of many the claims and commit- 
ments of an essentially religious outlook. For nothing less than the 
cultivation of whole men is what our kind of society is dedicated to, 
Nothing less than this, therefore, has to be shared as a responsibility 
by administrators who have themselves become wholesome enough to 
know how their labors combine the creative demands both of self and 
of society. 
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